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What’s the best flour ? 


READ THE 
ANSWER 


: BEST 
\ ee a OOK 
aX Me sey 
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oy ,3 





Two million families believe that Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour is the best flour—you can’t fool two million 
housekeepers. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is the most economical, 
because a barrel of it makes more loaves of bread, 
makes better bread, and makes more wholesome bread. 
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On the road Hamilton to Toronto, Grand Trunk Railway 


“THE ‘TOURIST ROUTE OF AMERICA” 











IS 


Niagara Falls 
Muskoka Lakes 
Georgian Bay 
Thousand Islands 
Rapids of St. Lawrence 
Montreal 

Quebec 

Saguenay River 
White Mountains 


Sea Coast of Maine 


and other POPULAR RESORTS all 
reached directly by 


GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY 


GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY 


For Illustrated Guides, Maps, 


BOSTON, Mass. : N. J. GRACE, N.E.P.A., 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: T. D. SHERIDAN, N.P.A., 
CHICAGO, WM: EH: HUGHES, W.P.A., 
DE TROIT, Mich. : D. S. WAGSTAFF, 
and Larned Len 
HALIFAX, N. § 
HAMILTON, eek: 
KINGSTON, Ont.: 
LONDON, Ont. : 


MONTREAL, P. Q.: 


nt E. MorG 4 C. 
. RANLBY, C.T. 


.j D. O. PEASE, D. P.A., 
"UW. D. O’BRIEN, C.T, 4 


FAVORITE LINE 


Toronto 


Remember this if you are going to 
the 





Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America 


In July, 1894 


G. 1. BELL, 


Asst. General Passenger Agent 


N. J. POWER, 


General Passenger Agent. 


L. J. SEARGEANT, 


General Manager. 


Head Offices, MONTREAL, P. Que. 





Time-tables, Fares, etc., 


apply to any Agent of the Company, or to the following 


District and Principal Ticket Agencies : 


260 Washington St. 

177 W — St. 
103 South Clark 

M. & S.W.P. Aas 


Par ‘Woodward Ave. 


R. F. ARMSTRONG, Gen’l Agent, 134 Hollis St. 
T.A., 11 James St., North. 


ia DE LA HooKE, C. pt A., 3 Masonic Temple. 
Bonaventure Station. 
143 St. James St. 


_ ———— 











NEW YORK, N. Y.: F. P. peyat. i -P.A., 273 Broadway. BI 
7 .§ Mrs. 3ARBER, 'T.A.. 1 International Blk. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.: *(D. Isaacs, ‘f.A. Prosp2ct House. 
* Ont.: G. M. CoLBU am, ys A., Clifton House. 

° ; 1G. B. OSWELL. C.P.A,, | 3 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. i). H. PHILLIPS, T.A.. j 02% Ford St. 
OTTAWA, Ont.: A. H. MOE and cP: Pa Russell House Blk. 

QUEBEC, P. O.: T. P- Pg MAN, Ce: , Opp. St. Louis Hotel. 
(M Dickson, D p 5 We Union Station. 
TORONTO, Ont. : ‘) P. (SE ATTER, C. & D.P.A., Cor. King and Yonge Sts. 


phe 20 Vork St. 
A ae 














Valley Inn, 






Burlington Bay, on Grand Trunk Railway, Line to Toronto 
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a. oe BETWEEN : 
~ =" CINCINNATI, fil 
) LOUISVILLE, ow 
, WASHINGTON, ‘+ 
BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


New YORK. 





How to Reach Them 


The Chesapeake and Ohio vestibuled limited trains, which open 
the season of 1894 with new equipment and improved schedules, will 
land you at your destination without worry or delay. Elegant day 
coaches, luxurious Pullmans, combined parlor and observation car, 
and a famous C. & O. Diner, lighted with electricity and vestibuled 
throughout, afford every comfort, convenience, and luxury. 

The most interesting historic associations and the most striking 
and beautiful scenery in the United States are linked together by the 
C. & O. system, which operates through trains from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Old Point Comfort, and Rich- 
mond in the East, to Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, and Chicago 
in the West, with connections for St. Louis, Kansas City, Nashville, 
Memphis, New Orleans, and other great commercial centers. The 
line passes over many of the most noted battle-fields of the Civil War, 
crosses the Blue Ridge and Alleghany Mountains, lies through the 
celebrated Springs region of the Virginias and the wild and rugged 
cafions of New River, and unrolls before the tourist goo miles of the 
grandest scenery cast of the Rockies. 

For tickets, baggage-checks, sleeping-car reservations, etc., apply at 
Pennsylvania Railroad ticket-offices in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, the principal ticket-offices throughout the country, or any 
of the following C. & O. agencies: 


NEW YORE: 362 & 1323 Broadway. CINCINNATI: Cor. 5th & Walnut Sts. 

WASHINGTON : 513 & 1421 Penn. Ave. | LOUISVILLE: 253 Fourth Ave. 

RICHMOND: 809 & gor East Main St. | ST. LOUIS: Cor. B’way & Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO ; 234 Ciark Street. 


Cc. B. RYAN, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Cincinnati, O. 


H. W. FULLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Summer Resorts 
Virginia Hot Springs 


Nature’s Sanitarium 


2,500 feet elevation inthe Great Warm Springs Valley. Magniticent 
mountain surroundings and superb climate. New hotel) and cottages, 
and the most complete bathing establishment in America. 


Warm Sulphur Springs 


5 miles from the Hot Springs 
Healing Springs 
2. miles from the Hot Springs 


OTHER NOTED RESORTS IN THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 
AND ON THE ATLANTIC COAST ARE: 


Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs 
Rockbridge Alum Springs 
Red Sulphur Springs 
Salt Sulphur Springs 
Old Sweet Springs 
Sweet Chalybeate Springs 
The Natural Bridge 
“The Alleghany,” Goshen, Va. 
Old Point Comfort 
Virginia Beach 
REACHED DIRECT FROM 
NEW YORK OR CINCINNATI 
THROUGH THE GRANDEST SCENERY IN AMERICA 
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All the Principal 
Summer Resorts 
of New England 


ARE REACHED BY THE 





The Northern Seacoast is noted for its cool sea-breezes, and resorts without number 
can be reached, from Massachusetts Bay to St. Andrews, N. B., where mosquitoes are 
unknown and warm wraps and blankets are a comfort even in August. Among the principal 


Seashore Resorts 


may be named 
The NORTH SHORE, YORK BEACH, ISLES of SHOALS, KENNEBUNKPORT, 
OLD ORCHARD, BAR HARBOR, and ST. ANDREWS 


a. (which has been long and extensively known as an Elysium for 


F hay-fever patients, the tourist, and the sportsman). 


_ oe igo Pn? : é i 
ats ag et Se ay am aes For two hundred and fifty years, ever since Darby Field went 


from Portsmouth to the top of Mt. Washington, the mountain 
regions of New England have been frequented annually by larger 
numbers of summer tourists—some for health, some for fashion, 
and some because they like it. There is good reason for this 
enthusiasm, for the highlands of Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont are rich in dignified scenery. Among the principal 


Mountain Resorts 

Wy ie may be mentioned the 

/'“ ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, GREEN MOUNTAINS, 

WHITE MOUNTAINS, MT. KINEDO, and all the Mountain Resorts of New England 


: To those who are weai.ed of the sea and the mountains, the great lake country of 
northern New England offers new and unusual attractions. Among the many 
natural beauties, lakes and streams command a noble and conspicuous place. When 
the tired. city man closes his ledger and desk and resorts to thoughts of joys of 
younger days, he cheerily says, “I go a-fishing,” and starts for the grassy banks 
and rocky shores whence the trout, bass, and pickerel may be drawn, flashing in 


the summer sun. There are 
Lakes 


WINNIPESAUKEE, CHAMPLAIN, 
MEGANTIC, RANGELEY, SUNAPEE, 
MEMPHREMAGOG, MOOSEHEAD, 
and the far-away ST. JOHN 








Do not remain at home during the hot summer on account of the expense. As a rule, it is cheaper to board 
at many of the summer resorts than to live at home. Every grade of accommodation can be secured, the rates 
varying from the $4.00 per week farm boarding-house to the $6.00 per day hotel, where every luxury is present. 


PMs: ee: » a vsp Summer Publications 
ane * = The Passenger Department of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
J — — ae sins has issued three companion books under the general title of 
sae nels il as i <r . Se ead “ Here and There in New England and Canada.” ‘The work 
aN Tie a ie: sanremnte se r§ is naturally divided into “ All Along Shore,” treating of the 
lt ae... eis i! pt : ia i j 
liga tieh TO ID ag . 4 beaches and islands; “ Among the Mountains,” dealing with 


shire, and Vermont —all profusely illustrated ; either of which 
will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of 10 cts.in stamps. The 
Summer Excursion book, just issued, is devoted solely to list 
of hotels and boarding-houses, rates of excursions, parlor 
and sleeping car service, and with this practical helper the 
cost of an eastern trip may be computed approximately. 
Mailed to any address free. Address PASSENGER DEPART 
MENT, BosTON & MAINE R.R., Boston. 


S a Sets soatinn : the highlands of New England; “Lakes and Streams,’ 
I . I tl eaecig / devoted to the beautiful inland waters of Maine, New Hamp 
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D. J. FLANDERS, G.P.A. 
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FRANK SEAMAN, General Advertising 


Good judgment in selecting publications to be used; the careful and effective 
preparation of copy; absolute trustworthiness—these are, I believe, the essentials 
to be required of an advertising agent; and trustworthiness is paramount. 

A number of the largest corporations and firms in the country have trusted me 
to arrange and place all or part of their advertising appropriations. From time to 
time they have signified their approval of my methods. I reprint a few paragraphs: 


“A friend of ours asked us the other day why we did so much business through Frank Seaman. We told him that it was because you never urged unsuitable 
mediums*tpon us and always kept your promises. 
We admire your success, and are sure that the course 
you are pursuing will insure its continuance.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 








“The manner in which you have handled our advertising matter is very satisfactory, and I have 
thought several times of writing and telling you so. Your judgment as to mediums and sug- 
gestions as to display and arrangement of matter are always to the point. We hope to make fur- 
ther good use this year of your services.” 


G.P-& T.A, 
Great Northern k’y. 





“It gives me much pleasure to state that I have 
handled a large portion of our high-class advertising s 
through you for several years back, and | have ha General Passenger Agent, 
the utmost satisfaction therefrom. All arrange- Canadian Pacific 
ments have been strictly carried out, and the adver- rs ‘ 
tisements have always appeared as contracted for, Railway Company. 
in proper form. I have always found the Compan 
has been in pocket by working through your agency.” — 





“The services you have rendered us in the placing of a considerable portion of our advertising have been uniformly satisfactory.” 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 





fo. 
‘*] take a great deal of pleasure in stating that since our advertising in the East has been placed through you, a 
the results have been eminently satisfactory to us; not only this, but we have found your advice as to the best ? 
mediums to be used for advertising purposes has always been reliable and of great value to us.” ZL —\|——> , 


YF ad Woe date, 


A. P. T. Manager, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R. R. 


“It affords us great pleasure to express our appreciation of the value of your services and facilities inthe placing of large lines of advertising. The work you 
have done for ws has been entirely satisfactory. Wishing you the greatest success in your new undertakings,” 


“ We have been placing considerable advertising through your agency during the last five years, and 
it affords me great pleasure to state not only that your work has been done to our entire satisfaction, 
but that good results have fol- 
lowed our use of the advertis- 
ing mediums you represent.” 





Managing Director, 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. 





G. 2: A, 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


‘“*. .. We appreciate fully the business-like way in tha 
which you have handled our magazine advertising and A 
the prominent positions you have obtained tor us.” 


_ “ Doctors are proverbially loath to take their own medicine. but you have certainly shown the fullest confidence in your medicine, as the advertisements you have 
inserted in the magazine for some time past prove. Although a master of the art needs no commendation, permit me at least to congratulate you on the artistic 
character, the taste, and, above all, the effectiveness of your 
advertising, which applies in a marked degree to the adver- 
tising that you have inserted for this Company, the results 
of which, so far as they can be traced, have been thoroughly 
satisfactory.” a 
GP. &. T. A., 
Michigan Central k. R. 





{ \ 
“* . . . Our advertising which has been placed in Eastern publications through your agency C 
was apoteen in a satisfactory manner, and that the results obtained more than reached our G. P. & T. A., Union Pacific System. 
expectations.” 


My services are at the disposal of high-class advertisers. 
Main Office, 874 Broadway, New York City FRANK SEAMAN 


1227 Broadway (Allen Adv. Agency); 33 Wall St., N. Y. City 
79 Dearborn St., Chicago, II1. 
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Lake Chela n, Washingtom y 


\\) F resenting the most sublime and majestic panorama of natural scenery in the world. It offers Mp, 
WY round-trip tickets to Montana, Washington, California, and Pacific Coast points. with choice YY] 
S of return by a different route. Round-trip tickets to China, Japan, Australia, and Hawaii. ; 


Every Comfort and Luxury of Modern Travel VV 


( characterizes the equipment 0 e 
Wy) GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY ZG 


q Send for Detailed Information. n J 
\ F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., Y 


Q\ 7 “ io Mgr., (EZ 
SS r St. Paul, Minn. Zz ZA 
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The Scenic Wonders of the World 


ARE FOUND ON THE LINE OF 


The Union Pacific Railroad 


Americans should see the wonders of their own country first 








Big Loop, Georgetown Branch Union Pacific R.R. 


On the Union Pacific System the tourist finds : 


The Greatest Feats of Engineering Giant’s Cave, Garfield Beach 

The Grandest Caiions of Colorado The Wonderful Columbia River 
The Devil’s Slide, Weber Cafion, Utah | Witches’ Rock, Weber Caiion, Utah 
Garfield Beach, Salt Lake ‘supers satning, | Mount of the Holy Cross 


(seen from car window) 





and hundreds of other points of interest 


Send for any or all of the following publications: “Sights and Scenes in Oregon and Wash- 
ington,” 6c. in stamps; “Sights and Scenes in California,” 6c. in stamps; “Sights and Scenes in 
Alaska,” 6c. in stamps; “Sights and Scenes in Utah,” 6c. in stamps; “ Western Resorts ” (with 
50 illustrations), roc. in stamps. 


Address E. L. LOMAX, G.P.A., Omaha, Neb. 
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} TITAN OF CHAS 


A Mile Deep, 13 Miles Wide, 217 Miles Long, and 
Painted Like a Flower 
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Grand Cafion of the Colorado River 


The Grand Cafion of the Colorado River, in Arizona, is now easily accessible to tourists. A 
regular stage line is in operation from Flagstaff, Arizona, on the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, 
making the trip from Flagstaff to the most imposing part of the Canon in less than 12 hours. 
The stage fare for the round trip is only $20, and meals and comfortable lodgings are provided 
throughout the trip at a reasonable price. The view of the Grand Cajon afforded at the terminus 
of the stage route is the most stupendous panorama known in nature. There is also a trail at this 
point leading down the Cafion wall, more than 6,000 feet vertically, to the river below. The 
descent of the trail is a grander experience than climbing the Alps, for in the bottom of this 
terrific and sublime chasm are hundreds of mountains greater than any of the Alpine range. 

A book describing the trip to the Grand Cajion, illustrated by many full-page engravings from 
special paintings by Thomas Moran, and furnishing all needful information, may be obtained tree 
upon application to C. A. HIGGINS, Room No. 762, Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 
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and flowers. 
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TO CALIFORNIA 


BY THE 


Great Rock Island Route 


HE journey has become one of pleasure and luxury instead of trial and effort. 
The delights and wonders of California have only begun to be realized by 
Eastern people, but every tourist is a new advertisement for this land of sunshine 


The accompanying sketches show one of the many attractions and interesting 
features of a trip to California over the Rock Island Route. 
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If you want to 
know more of what 
may be seen and enjoyed 
on this 
Western journey, 
send to 
JouHn SEBASTIAN, 
Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt. 
i oa a . Ry. 
Chicago, III. 






















lor further information 
address 
A. Puiturps & Co., 
296 Washington Street, 
Boston ; 


or 
114 S. Clark St, Chicago , 
or any 


Rock Island R.R. Agency. 


From Snow to Roses in Thirty-eight Minutes in Los Angeles County 
This View taken on Side of Sierra Madre Mountains, March 14, 1893 
ANY railroads advertise for California tourists. Why should you go by 
Rock Island? Because, It runs the finest and fastest trains; its facilities 
for giving pleasure to its passengers are the best; it has been selected by the great 
excursion managers as the most desirable for tourists. 


To go Cheaply and Comfortably take 


THE PHILLIPS ROCK ISLAND EXCURSIONS. More than 100,000 satisfied people 
have taken advantage of this excursion. Trains leave boston every Tuesday; Kansas City, 
Friday ; Chicago, every Tuesday and Thursday. Berth from Chicago to the Coast for $6.00. 
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To Roses from Snow in Thirty-eight Minutes in Los Angeles County 
Thirty-eight minutes after taking the snow scene this one was taken, March 14, 1893 
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In Connection 


with the 


acento 


Grand Trunk Railway ana 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAINS DAILY 


New York and Philadelphia and Chicago via Niagara Falls 


HEATED BY STEAM, LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS 
DINING-CARS ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN ATTACHED TO TRAIN AT CONVENIENT INTERVALS 








Copy of the most beautiful summer book ever issued, entitled “In Three States,” will be mailed 


you free, postage paid, on receipt of 15 cents in postage stamps, post-office or express money-order. 
Address CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TICKET OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO 
No. 235 Broadway. Reading Terminal, 12th and Market Streets. | City Ticket Office, Cor. Main | 204 So. Clark Street. 
No. 273 Broadway. Columbia Avenue. and Seneca Streets. City Ticket Office, 103 So. 
Station Foot of Cortlandt Street. | N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets. Station Cor. Washington and Clark Street. 








Station Foot of Desbrosses Street. | N. E. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets. Scott Streets. Dearborn Station. 


Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively, Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort 
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HEALTH REST 


ALMA SANITARIUM 


ALMA 
MICHIGAN 


The many advantages of this modern Sanitarium as an establishment for 
the scientific treatment of acute and chronic diseases are recognized by many 
leading physicians, as well as by intelligent seekers for health who need for 
their restoration valuable and special appliances not obtained at home. 

In every respect this Sanitarium is abreast with the times, and every reme- 
dial agent that is valuable and desirable is used, and all the most approved 
methods of treatment are employed. A few hints regarding the institution 
and its surroundings : 


A strictly scientific medical and surgical 
institution, offering advantages unequaled by 
any in America, Tt is conducted on a broad 
and liberal basis, and its management is loyal 
to and in harmony with the highest scientific 
practice of modern medicine and surgery. 


The Climate is entirely free from 
malaria. The air is unusually dry and 
salubrious. 


this extensive system of ventilation the 
entire building is kept constantly sup- 
plied with absolutely pure air. 


The [Main Building is a substantial 


Light—At the present writing, this is 
structure of brick and stone, in which 


the only American Sanitarium which, for 


architect, builder, and scientific engineer 
have co-operated with happy results. 
The arrangement gives a pleasant, cheer- 
ful, and homelike impression. 


The Heating of every room and every 
part of the building is thoroughly done 
by steam, and in addition there are forty 
open fireplaces. The entire building is 
kept at an even temperature. 


An Air Shaft is connected with the 
rooms on each floor, and by means of 





illumination, uses the electric light ex- 
clusively. 


Elevators—Broad, easy staircases are 
supplemented by two safety elevators, 
conveniently located. 


The Sun Parlors and Conservatory 
are on the first floor, facing the east and 
south. Here is a rest hall, flooded with 
the sunbeams that give health, vigor, 
warmth, and life to persons suffering from 
failure of strength. 





We point with much pride to our Medical Department, and the list of emt- 
nent physicians and surgeons who constitute our Consulting Board. ‘They are 
gentlemen well known to the profession as experts in their various specialties, 
and we deem the identification and association of such authorities with any 
institution a sufhcient guarantee of its medical standing. 

The Alma Bromide Water covtains ‘19,242 grs. of mineral to the 
gallon, being the strongest bromide water in the world, and comes from a depth 
of 2,863 feet. Its efficacy has been demonstrated by physicians who have 
used it. 

For fuller information, and a copy of one of the handsomest illustrated 
books ever issued by the American Bank Note Company, address 


Tue Atma Sanitarium Co., Alma, Mich. 
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A Notable Hotel 





Eleventh Street Entrance 


Strangers visiting or passing through the 
city during the summer months will find 
unsurpasse d accommodations at 


The St. Denis 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, New York 


It is the most centrally located hotel in the 
city, being just about midway between the 
upper and lower, or commercial and social, 
sections of the great metropolis. 

Being situated directly opposite Grace 
Church, a beautiful view of this handsome 
edifice is obtained from its cozy and cheerful 
reception-room and from the many sleeping- 


apartments which face Broadway. ‘The house has recently been enlarged by 
an entirely new and very spacious addition which doubles its former capacity. 
The latest improvements of all kinds, such as steam heat, electric illumination, 
and hydraulic elevators, have added materially to its convenience and comfort. 
The ventilation of the entire building is an innovation worthy of the intelligent 


management of the 
proprietor, who has 
ever made it a rule to 
study not only the 
comfort but the health 
of his guests. 


The New Dining- 


Room is one of the most - 


chaste and elegant speci- 
mens of Colonial deco- 
ration in the country, 
and the St. Denis cut- 
sine 1s famous tor tts 
excellence. 





A Wing of the Colonial Dining-koom 


CONDUCTED ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN AT MODERATE PRICES 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor 
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Western Maryland 
reiteie RAUMPOaAd iit. 


TO THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST VIA HAGERSTOWN AND 


aa Gettysbu ro Short: Line 7" visatimore 


HE ride from Baltimore to Gettysburg, via the W. M. R. R., is familiar to thousands who have traveled this grandly picturesque region. 

The route traverses a territory famed for scenic beauty. The verdant meadows, sloping hills, and cultivated farm lands present a 

matchless pahorama of Nature’s pictures, and give pleasing variety to the landscape intervening between the railroad and the distant 
mountains. In fact, the entire route presents a series of changeful views that can be appreciated only by direct observation. The pictur- 
esque new Short Line to Gettysburg, via Hagerstown, Blue Mountain, and Pen-Mar, also affords 
additional facilities for reaching the battle-field from points South and Southwest. 


PEN-MAR, the Popular Mountain Excursion Resort 


PEN-MAR, the Peerless Mountain Excursion Resort, is located on the main line of the 
Western Maryland Railroad, near the summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 71 miles from Balti- 
more and 16 miles from Hagerstown. ‘The resort is replete with every feature and every influence 
naturally contributing to the realization of personal enjoyment and recreation. 

Visitors to Pen-Mar should not fail to view the panoramic scenes of Nature that greet the 
gaze of the interested visitor, at almost every point within the range of human vision. “This way 
for High Rock!” “This way for Tip Top Tower!” (Mt. Quirauk). “ This way for Brinkwood, 
Ragged Edge, Devil’s Race-course, and Glen Afton Spring!” Carriages are always in waiting to 
convey you to the lofty realms of wonderland. Up! up! up you go, along the High Rock road, 
now ‘neath the sombre shadows of towering mountain peaks, now near the borders of deep and 
craggy ravines, jutted with sturdy and majestic trees that have withstood the blasts of centuries ; 
then, when the glories of the beauteous valleys greet your fascinated eyes, your very soul drinks in 
the nectar of enchantment. Spellbound you gaze upon a picture of Nature unsurpassed in grandeur and sublimity, and fairly radiant in 
panoramic, loveliness. 

Write for our latest publication, ‘*GETTYSBURG IN WAR AND IN PEACE.’ Descriptive of the famous three days’ fight, 
and containing complete roster of the two armies. Replete with special illustrations. Also ‘* Jaunts,’’ ** Sites for Homes,’’ Summer 
Boarding Pamphlet, etc. Mailed to any address on application. Inclose 6c. postage. Address 


B. H. GRISWOLD, General Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Md. 


SUMMERING IN THE BLUE RIDGE 


A Haven of Rest and Recreation 


lly 
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(ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 500 GUESTS) 
The Blue Mountain House will open for the season of 1894 on or about June 21 


Amid the picturesque and rugged scenery of the grand old Blue Ridge Mountains, and majestically located at an elevation of over 
1,500 feet above tide-water, THE BLUE MOUNTAIN HousE commands a most enchanting view of the world-famed Cumberland and Shenan- 
doah Valleys. Words are inadequate to describe the gorgeous beauty of the scenery which greets the enraptured gaze of the tourist or visitor 
in this enchanting locality. Poets have attempted to describe it in the rhythm of inspired song. Noted travelers have proclaimed it “A 
Miniature Universe of Scenic Splendor,” the beauty of which “far surpasses the most vivid conception of human imagination.” This is the 
picturesque and favored location of the justly popular Summer Resort, THE BLUE Mountain House. Here, among the forest-crowned 
peaks of the Blue Ridge, Nature robs the “ heated term” of all its terrors, and enterprise and business-like management render every com- 
fort and luxury readily available. 

Address J. P. SHANNON, [anager, Carrollton Hotel, Baltimore, [d. 
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demonstrated that writing by machinery was possible—was economical of time and labor. It 

opened a new field of industry for thousands. At first ridiculed, then tolerated, it is now 
demanded. It is an indispensable factor in the work of the world to-day. 

















The success of the Remincron is phenomenal. Its reputation is world-wide. The demand 
increases from year to year with unexampled rapidity. The reputation originally won by its 
novelty and ingenuity now rests upon a solid basis of practical merit. Thorough integrity of 
construction and untiring enterprise in improvement have made its supremacy unquestionable. 
It is the standard of comparison in its line. The latest model RemincTon is everywhere looked 
upon as the acme of progress. It embodies the experience of twenty years of practical usage— 
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“VIGILANT.” 


To the owners of the “ VIGILANT,” from the 
New YorK YACHT CLUuB, to commemorate her victory over 
the “ Valkyrie ” in defense of “ AMERICA’S” Cup, 1893. 


Broadway & 18th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








PIANO? 


Don’t you know the Ivers & Pond? 


The one with all the new patent improvements—SOFT STOP that abolishes 
the bang-bang of practice and saves wear of pianos and nerves—PIN BLOCK 
that increases the tune staying—KEY BOTTOM that keeps the action more 
stable—SLIDING FALL and AUTOMATIC DESK, so roomy, convenient, 
and handsome 

—BRIDGE TRUSS —NON-SQUEAKING PEDAL 
—just think of that! 

All these and more, and in a piano that even without them is first-class and 
the equal of any other first-class piano made. 

Dealers from Maine to Oregon have them, and in places where no dealer 
sells them we se// direct from the factory ;—send on approval any distance, even 
thousands of miles, to be returned, we paying freight both ways, if not satis- 
factory (but they are satisfactory, that’s the secret). 

Easy payments if desired. 

Write for free catalogue and important information. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 Tremont Street BOSTON, MASS. 





ESTABLISHED 1839 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


New York 
Makers of 


RELIABLE TRUN KS 
DRESS-SUIT CASES, HAT-CASES, &c. 


161 BROADW AY, between Cortlandt and Liberty Streets 
688 BROADWAY, between 3d and 4th Streets 
701 SIXTH AVENUE, between 40th and 4ist Streets 














BEST FOK SHIRTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 





Black Goods 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


This week, we shall place on sale 23- 
inch plain black Grenadine at 50 cents per 
yard; regular price 75 cents. 

Sewing Silk Grenadine, 23 inches wide, 
at 75 cents per yard; reduced from $1.00. 

Black Striped all-wool Grenadine, 42 
inches wide, at 75 cents a yard; former 
price $1.25. 

We also have full lines of 45-inch Black 
Iron Frame Grenadine; and 45-inch Black 
Shadow Grenadine. 


James MCreery & Co 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 
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The Week 


HERE are several new storm-centers in Europe, 
the most threatening being located in Servia 
and Bulgaria. We reported last week the 
second coup a’état of the young King of Ser- 
via. We have now to report something very 
like a coup d’état on the part of Prince Fer- 

dinand of Bulgaria, who has dismissed his Premier, M. 
Stambuloff, and has summoned the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion to assist him in organizing another Ministry. For the 
past eight years Stambuloff has been the real ruler of 
Bulgaria, and, on the whole, has ruled with great ability. 
He is the product of the new political era in the history of 
that country. He is independent, aggressive, patriotic, 
tyrannical in his methods, and, his enemies say, unscrupu- 
lous. Doubtless he has the virtues and the vices of a 
strong man developed under the political conditions which 
have obtained in Bulgaria during the last decade. He 
stands, however, for Bulgarian nationality, and for the 
steady and strong development of the Bulgarian people in 
harmony with the genius of the race. Under his Govern- 
ment there have been many arbitrary acts, but, on the 
whole, Bulgaria has made notable progress, and has main- 
tained her independence in the face of very great perils. 
The policy of Stambuloff was distinctly anti-Russian. He 
has recently secured several concessions from the Sultan, 
and has been making a strong effort to obtain from that 
ruler the recognition of Prince Ferdinand as the rightful 
ruler of Bulgaria. Under the terms of the Berlin decree, 
which created the Bulgarian principality, the Prince must 
be confirmed by the Great Powers. Prince Battenberg, 
the predecessor of Prince Ferdinand, had this confirma- 
tion. Ferdinand has ruled without it, and in defiance of 
the provisions of the Berlin agreement. He isa ruler de facto, 
but not:de jure. It has been a part of the anti-Russian 
policy of Stambuloff to secure the recognition of the other 
Great Powers. The exact cause of the difference which 
has led to the removal of Stambuloff cannot be known at 
this distance, but it is probable that Prince Ferdinand de- 
sires to rule on his own account, and that he has grown 
tired of the great ability, the superior force, and the auto- 
cratic manner of Stambuloff. The removal of the Prime 
Minister, who, in spite of his arbitrary measures, is popu- 
lar with a multitude of Bulgarians, has been followed by 
serious rioting in Sofia and other places, and the situation 
is dangerous, not only because of the possibility of a gen- 
eral insurrection, but also because of the possibility of 
foreign intervention. A sudden blaze in Bulgaria might 
set the whole Balkan region aflame, and open what is 
known as the Eastern question in its most complicated 
phases. The chief assurance of peace lies in the well- 
known pacific disposition of the Czar of Russia. 
& 

We have reported from time to time the progress of the 

Civil Marriage Bill in Hungary, and the importance and 


‘ber even on important occasions. 


significance of the measure. The bill, having passed the 
lower body of the Hungarian Parliament, was some time 
ago presented to the Upper House, or Table of Magnates, 
and rejected. The same bill was presented again to the 
Lower House recently and passed by a majority of 166. 
It was then presented again to the Table of Magnates, 
and that body rejected it by a majority of twenty-one. 
The House or Table of Magnates is composed of about 
340 members, a considerable number of whom do not, as 
a rule, take any part in the discussions, and are rarely 
present at the sessions, 280 being about the maximum num- 
The routine work of 
the House is usually carried on by about seventy members. 
From the first the clergy have strenuously opposed the new 
measure, which, as we have already explained, deprives 
them of a great deal of power; among the majority 
in the Chamber of Magnates against the bill were twenty- 
seven prelates of the Catholic and Greek Churches, and 
these ecclesiastics are held responsible by the people for 
the defeat of the bill. The Emperor was strongly urged 
by the Hungarian Ministry to create a sufficient number of 
Magnates to overcome the opposition to the bill, and upon 
his refusal the Hungarian Premier, Dr. Wekerle, resigned. 
The Emperor summoned Count Hedervary, the Ban of 
Croatia, to form a Hungarian Ministry, but it is said 
that the “Count insisted, as a preliminary condition of 
entering upon his difficult task, on the acceptance of Dr. 
Wekerle’s entire programme of ecclesiastical reforms. As 
we go to press no ministry has been formed. The Emperor, 
it is reported, was willing to authorize the nomination of 
three life members of the House of Magnates, and also 
willing that the Ministry should make a public announce- 
ment of the Imperial judgment that the Civil Marriage 
Bill is a political necessity ; but he refused positively to 
overturn the ‘majority in the Upper House by creating a 
large number of hereditary legislators. The fight over 
the Civil Marriage Bill is in reality a conflict between the 
progressive and the conservative elements in Hungary, 
the feudal aristocracy being, as a whole, arrayed against 
the popular will. 

The late French Premier, M. Casimir-Périer, resigned 
the presidency of the Chamber of Deputies to become the ° 
head of the Ministry, and now in turn M. Dupuy has re- 
signed the same position to accept the same responsibility. 
Very few French statesmen have had a larger experience 
than M. Dupuy. It was from the Premiership that 
M. Dupuy passed to the presidency of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and a long public life and many positions of 
responsibility and trust have fitted him for the exacting 
duties which fall to the lot of the French Premier. _ With- 
out being a very original man or a constructive statesman 
of great power, M. Dupuy is a man of courage, decision, 
and long political experience. His courage was demon- 
strated beyond doubt on the day when the Anarchist bomb 
was exploded in the Chamber of Deputies, and the Presi- 
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dent, with the utmost calmness and serenity, instantly con- 
trolled the natural excitement which pervaded the Cham- 
ber, and continued the conduct of the business without 
flinching and with no appearance of nervous apprehension. 
That moment gave M. Dupuy a new hold upon the imagina- 
tion of France ; it is said that when the news of the inci- 
dent reached the French troops in Africa, one of the regi- 
ments made him an honorary corporal as a tribute to his 
courage. Like his predecessor, M. Dupuy is a candidate 
for the Presidency, and will be hampered, as was M. Casi- 
mir-Périer, by the complications in which that aspiration 
involves its possessor. Aside from the Premier, the new 
Ministry—the thirty-third in the history of the present Re- 
public—contains no men of prominence, and nothing is 
anticipated from it except the conduct of the business of 
the Government from day to day. Nothing else may be 
looked for until the election takes place in November. 


@ 


One significant fact in connection with the new Ministry 
is the pronounced antagonism to England of its five lead- 
ing members. The late Premier made himself as disagree- 
able as possible to England, and the new Premier is be- 
lieved to be quite as unfriendly. The new Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Hanotaux, is a pronounced antagonist 
of English occupation of Egypt, a strong advocate of 
French rights in Newfoundland, a supporter of the French 
protectorate over Siam, and an ardent representative of 
the idea of French expansion in Africa. Under ordinary 
circumstances the anti-English sentiment in the French 
Cabinet might not mean very much, but the new Cabinet 
is organized at the very moment when the agreement 
between England and Belgium with regard to Central 
Africa gives the French a new grievance. The publica- 
tion of the terms of the agreement has been followed by an 
outbreak of anger and disgust in France. England’s occu- 
pation of Wadelai is significantly followed by the treaty 
with the King of the Belgians, and the two steps are indi- 
cations of a distinct intention on the part of Great Britain 
to take what it can of the fertile lands of the Upper Nile 
region. The new treaty with the King of the Belgians 
(who, as an individual, is the real owner of the Congo 
Free State) gives to him the west side of the Nile from 
Albert Nyanza to Khartoum, while England acquires a 
strip of Congo land from Uganda to Tanganyika, connect- 
ing her East and South African possessions. Against this 
treaty France has already entered her protest, and it is 
rumored that even Germany disapproves ; but Lord Rose- 
bery has plainly intimated an intention of firmly holding 
his ground. France has been extremely aggressive of late 
in Africa, and in some points has fallen into a position of 
unfriendliness to the Congo Free State. A French military 
expedition has been sent to the Bahr-el-Ghazel part of the 
» Egyptian Soudan, and seems to be looking covetously toward 
Emin Pasha’s old province, while the Congo Free State 
has already a garrison in Lado in that province. Thus 
France, England, and the King of Belgium are all three 
trying to gain a footing in the long-abandoned Soudan, 
and the union of the latter two looks as if complications 
with France might ensue. 

& 

The.Senate made comparatively rapid progress with the 
Tariff Bill last week, and has reached the sugar schedules. 
The only important change made in the compromise 
measure under consideration was the placing of lumber on 
the free list. This important amendment was demanded 
by Senator Allen, of Nebraska, and was accepted by the 
Democrats as the sive gua non of Populist support. One 
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of the Populist Senators further demanded that all taxes 
on furniture be removed, but this proposition was sup- 
ported by only the three Populists and by Senator Irby, of 
South Carolina, and Senator Martin, of Kansas, both of 
whom owe their position to Populist or Farmers’ Alliance 
support. The sugar schedules now reached furnish the 
critical point in the Senate’s disposition of the Tariff Bill, 
The most noteworthy speech yet made upon the sugar 
schedules was that of Senator Sherman denouncing the 
concessions made to the Sugar Trust. Public interest, 
however, centered in the proceedings of the Investigating 
Committee rather than in those of the Senate. The dis- 
closures made last week were more important than hereto- 
fore. Senator McPherson, a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, frankly admitted that not only had he speculated 
in Sugar Trust certificates before their value became the 
subject of legislation, but also that when he disposed of 
his holdings he transferred them to his son. Secretary 
Carlisle admitted that he had drafted sugar schedules at 
the request of the Committee, but stated that they were not 
adopted by the Committee. It appears, however, that the 
changes made in them were nominal rather than real, 
There was no evidence, however, that the recommenda- 
tions so advantageous to the Sugar Trust were in payment 
for campaign contributions, and Secretary Carlisle stated 
that he was informed that in point of fact the Sugar Trust 
made no such contribution. 
& 

In the House of Representatives the chief question under 
consideration during the past fortnight has been the repeal 
of the Federal tax upon the issue of State bank notes. The 
Republicans and the Populists, of course, are a unit against 
the proposed repeal.. The Republicans would restrict the 
issue of money to the National Government and the 
National banks, while the Populists would restrict it to the 
National Government alone. The Democrats are divided. 
Chairman Springer, of the House Committee on Coinage, 
represents a large section of Western as well as Eastern 
Democrats in opposing repeal. In his speech at the opening 
of the debate he brought out sharply the fact that the power 
“to coin money and regulate the value thereof” was given 
by the Constitution exclusively to the National Government. 
The States were not only forbidden to coin money, but 
also were forbidden to issue bills of credit. To permit 
organizations created by the State to exercise powers denied 
to the State itself is in spirit, if not in letter, a violation 
of the Constitution. So much of our business is inter- 
State that we need money of the same value in all the 
States. Repeal the Federal tax upon State bank issues and 
there will soon be forty-four different kinds of currency. 
Southern Democrats alone seem to be strongly in favor of 
repeal. Mr. Lawson, of Georgia, who made the first speech 
in its favor, set forth the principal arguments used. He 
declared that the State banking system would provide a 
National currency possessing the confidence of the people 
of the entire Union, and quoted Daniel Webster in its favor. 
He did not, of course, quote the leading Democrats of Web- 
ster’s time, nearly all of whom favored hard money issued 
by the General Government more strongly than the Whigs 
favored paper money issued by banking corporations. Mr. 
Lawson attacked with great violence the National banking 
system, and demanded that the National Government should 
break loose from its disastrous partnership with banking cor- 
porations: Just why National banks of issue should be 
so iniquitous, and State banks of issue so praiseworthy, 
Mr. Lawson did not explain. As to the Constitutional 
question, he declared that the National tax upon State 
bank notes was itself a violation of the Constitution. So 
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far as we know, the only authority for this statement is the 
Democratic platform adopted at Chicago, and we had 
thought that that authority was no longer recognized by any 
faction of any party. 

@ 

The coal-miners’ and gold-miners’ strikes seem no nearer 
settlement than a weekago. The proposition that the coal 
strike should be arbitrated by the Governors of the States 
most concerned fell through, and the Illinois Conference at 
Springfield was so poorly attended that no action was possi- 
ble except adjournment. The Conference at Springfield 


was merely to determine proportionate rates for the north- - 


ern and southern districts in Illinois. Its failure was chiefly 
due to the fact that the President of the Consolidated Coal 
Company—the largest combination of coal corporations 


‘in the State—absolutely refused to recognize or treat with 


organized labor. In Indiana the lawlessness on the part 
of many of the strikers continues, and the unwillingness of 
citizens to serve as peace officers has made it necessary for 
Governor Matthews to call out the militia. The foreign- 
born miners, though the slowest to join trades-unions or to 
strike, are everywhere the first to resort to violence. In In- 
diana the lawbreaking was chiefly confined to the picketing 
of one of the railroads to prevent the passage of coal 
trains. In Colorado the gold-miners at Cripple Creek 
have gone further. Men have been killed, property has 
been destroyed, and the whole district about the mines has 
been placed under a kind of martial law. President Slocum, 
of Colorado College, went to the mines to effect, if possi- 
ble, an amicable settlement. On his way he was stopped 
by several sentries before he reached the leaders of the 
strike. He was well received, and the miners professed 
themselves ready for arbitration. When, however, a tele- 
phone conference was secured between the leaders of the 
strikers and the leading representative of the mine-owners, 
it was found that neither side would submit to arbitration 
some of the most essential questions involved. The min- 
ing companies have recruited a large body of deputy sheriffs 
from all over the State, but Governor Waite insists that 
these bodies must be disbanded, as well as the armed 
bodies of strikers. The Colorado law, however, seems 
clearly to permit any citizen of the State to be enlisted as 
deputy sheriff. Whatever the justification of Governor 
Waite’s sympathy with the miners, it is clearly his duty to 
disperse every armed force not under the civil authorities. 
The recognition of the right of any body of citizens to resort 
to violence for the enforcement of their claims would be the 
beginning of anarchy. 

Pool-selling at races is no sooner prohibited in New 
Jersey than it is legalized in Rhode Island. In New Jer- 
sey the prohibition was secured only after a prolonged 
agitation among the people. In Rhode Island the legal- 
izing was secured after a very little quiet work in the 
Legislature. In the appeal to the people of New Jersey 
to vote for a moral principle, it was difficult to eliminate 
the element of partisanship. In the appeal to the Rhode 
Island Legislature to vote for an immoral principle, parti- 
sanship disappeared of itself. While upon most matters 
the Republican branch of the Rhode Island Legislature 
has either rejected or greatly modified the measures pro- 
posed by the Democratic branch, upon this gambling bill 
the two branches came immediately to an exact agreement. 
The measure enacted has a very long section prohibiting 
pool-selling, and a very short one declaring that the pro- 
hibition shall not apply to races in Rhode Island between 
May and November. ‘That such a measure as this should 
be passed by the Legislature of a State whose traditions 
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are all on the side of morality, makes more evident than 
before the truth that legislatures cannot be trusted to 
deal with the gambling evil. In Louisiana, it will be 
remembered, the Lottery Company was able to carry the 
Legislature by a majority of two to one, but was defeated 
at the polls. In New Jersey the gamblers absolutely con- 
trolled the Legislature, but the measures they secured 
roused such popular indignation as to give 25,000 majority 
against the party responsible for the race-track legislation. 
The votes in Rhode Island upon the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic prove that the people of that State would be 
two to one, or even four to one, against the legalizing of 
gambling. Yet the minority, with money to spend, is able 
in the Legislature to defeat the will of the overwhelming 
majority. Here in New York State, half a century ago, 
the people incorporated in their fundamental law a pro- 
hibition of lottery gambling. Had this prohibition been 
but a trifle broader in its scope, it would have prevented 
such legislation as the Ives pool law. Indeed, one Court 
has recently decided that the constitutional provision did 
overthrow the Ives law; and while this decision has been 
overruled, nevertheless the people of the State are plainly 
shown both the manner and the time for preventing such 
immoral legislation. ‘The manner is the reference of the 
question to the whole people, and the most favorable time 
for such reference is when the State Constitution is being 
revised. In Rhode Island there should be a campaign 
for the submission to the voters of a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting every form of gambling, while in New 
York the moral interests of the State should be organized 
to press upon the State Constitutional Convention the 
principles in relation both to gambling and to liquor-sell 
ing upon which the moral elements of the community are 
agreed. 
cd 

At last the Lexow Senate Committee investigation of 
the New York Police Department has brought out definite 
and positive evidence of corruption, Several witnesses 
have testified to paying sums of money to ward detectives 
to be given to police captains for the “protection” of 
disorderly houses. There is a striking agreement as to 
amounts paid and the methods of corruption employed— 
agreement not merely among the witnesses, but between 
their testimony as a whole and what has long been sus- 


_ pected and half known by the public. ‘The charges are so 


serious and so direct that it is impossible for the police 
officials to ignore them. The captains and detectives 
accused are just now inclined to pretend to ridicule the 
charges, but their real alarm is evident. Superintendent 
Byrnes, on the other hand, has made public his opinion 
that, if the charges are capable of being sustained, the 
officers accused should be sent to Sing Sing, and has 
promised to formulate the charges and put the accused on 
trial. In the nature of the cases, the witnesses are, and 
must be, men of a disreputable past, some of whom have 
finally been ruined by extortion. If their testimony is true, 
they are really criminals who have turned State’s evidence. 
But the confirmation required for this kind of evidence is 
largely found in the general public knowledge and belief in 
the existence of these nefarious transactions. Practically, 
no business man in the city has any real doubts as to the 
facts. It remains to be seen whether the higher police 
officials and the District Attorney will treat these witnesses 
as, for instance, they treated the chief witness in the Meyers 
murder case just tried—that is, will try to confirm and 
strengthen their evidence, and work earnestly for convic- 
tion of the accused—or whether they will allow them to be 
intimidated, bribed, or spirited away. Indifference to acts 
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leading in the latter direction, or complicity in such acts, 
would be nothing less than a confession of guilt. 
& 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
which held its twenty-first session in Nashville, Tenn., 
week before last, has broadened still further the scope of 
its work. Organized originally as a Section of the Social 
Science Association, it soon attained an independent ex- 
istence, which has been growing in strength and importance 
from year to year. Mr. Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, 
Mass., was chosen President of the twenty-second Con- 
ference, which will be held in May, 1895, in the city 
of New Haven, Conn. In a paper read in Nashville 
by Daniel Fulcomer, lecturer on social science in the 
University of Chicago, it was shown that the progress in 
sociological studies in the colleges and universities of the 
land is remarkable. Professor Fulcomer did not hesitate 
to say that America is leading the world in this direction. 
Under such circumstances it is not strange that the Con- 
ference should wish to ally itself with students of this sub- 
ject; while, on the other hand, the gain to theorists and 
book students of associating themselves with the eminently 
practical men and women who make up the Conference of 
Charities and Correction will be of equal value. Presi- 
dent Seth Low, of New York, and Professor Henderson, 
of Chicago, have therefore been added to the names of 
those in charge of the next session, and the committee 
with which they are to work will be expected to bring in 
valuable aid in sociological matters. Taken as a whole, 
the Nashville meeting was excellent. The sectional gath- 
erings were extremely important. One afternoon, five dif- 
ferent sections were at work in as many rooms, each with 
a fair attendance. An interesting feature in connection 
with the Committee on the Care and Treatment of the 
Feeble-minded was an exhibit of handiwork by the imbe- 
cile and feeble-minded. An attempt was made to secure 
contributions from the nineteen existing State institutions. 
Only seven responded, but there was great variety in the 
work, from lace-making to the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. It has been proposed that this exhibit should be 
enlarged, classifigd, and conveniently packed, and sent 
from State to State as an object-lesson to those unwise 
commonwealths which are allowing this unhappy and dan- 
gerous class to grow up without State care or training. 

@ 


The thirteenth International Conference of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is now in session in London. 
In due course The Outlook will give an account of this 
interesting gathering from a special correspondent. Mean- 
while we may note, as significant of the growth and power 
of the Association, that the Conference is attended by two 
thousand delegates coming from all parts of the civilized 
world, and that about two hundred delegates represent the 
United States. The meetings are being held in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, St. Paul’s, the Albert Memorial Hall, and other 
places. The reports show that the organization now has 
over 5,000 branches and half a million members. Yet the 
founder, Sir George Williams, is still living and active, and 
has been fitly chosen President of the Conference. The 
report for America states that there are now in this coun- 
try 1,400 associations, employing 1,200 secretaries, owning 
300 buildings, and property to the value of $18,000,000, 


cd 


GENERAL NeEws.—The United States Senate last week 
adopted a resolution declaring in effect that the people of 
the Hawaiian Islands ought to establish and maintain their 
own form of government, that the United States ought not 
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to interfere, and that the intervention of any other govern- 
ment would be regarded as unfriendly to this country. 
Reports from San Salvador state that the Government 
troops have been defeated with heavy loss; General Carlos 





Ezeta and six hundred of his men were killed; President. 


Antonio Ezeta has fled; Bonilla has assumed the Dictator- 
ship, and it is feared that a counter-revolution may break 
out. In the New York State Constitutional Convention 
last week the most striking feature of the sessions was the 
afternoon devoted by the Committee on Suffrage to listen- 
ing to addresses from Mrs, Dr. Jacobi and others; many 
more petitions, both in favor of extending the suffrage to 
women and in opposition to it, were presented during the 
week ; during the present week animated discussion is 
expected on the question of taxing church property. 
Senator Turpie, of Indiana, has introduced into the United 
States Senate a bill providing for postal savings depositories. 
Very serious damage was done by floods last week in 
British Columbia and throughout the Northwest. The 
war-ship Baltimore has been ordered to Korea to protect 
Americans there; a dispatch was received from the King of 
Korea last week stating that the rebels were gaining ground 
in Chunlato, the chief province of the kingdom, and that the 
presence of a United States war-ship was desirable for the 
protection of American interests. M. Paul Bourget, the 
novelist, and M. Albert Sorel, the historian, were last week 
elected members of the French Cabinet. 


Ae 
The Outing of the Soul 


The Outlook counts its Outing Number second in impor- 
tance to no issue of the year. The gospel of personal 
righteousness finds many voices; the gospel of a full and 
rich life, fed from all the divine sources of truth, beauty, 
and power, still needs advocates. The old atheism which 
shut God out of a large part of his world still lingers like 
those drifts of snow that, in secluded places, elude the genial 
sun. Men are as slow to learn the divinity of nature as 
they have been to learn the divinity of humanity; as slow to 
accept the revelation of nature as to accept that of the human 
soul. It is difficult to realize how completely nature was lost 
to men during the Middle Ages; how comparatively un- 
touched human life was by association with the countless 
aspects of sea and sky ; howcompletely the union between 
men and the sublime house in which they lived was broken. 
For several centuries the great mass of men and women 
were so estranged from nature that they forgot their kinship. 
It is true that there were in every generation men and women 
to whom the beauty of the world did not appeal in vain, 
but it was a beauty obscured by mists of superstition, and 
the perception of which was painfully limited by lack of 
the deeper insight and the larger vision. Woods, flowers, 
and streams, so close at hand, so intimately associated 
with the richest experiences, could not wholly fail of that 
charm which they possess to-day ; but while these lovely 
details were seen, the picture as a whole was invisible. 
The popular ballads and epics are not lacking in pretty 
bits of description and sentiment, but nature is wholly sub- 
ordinate ; the sublime background against which all modern 
life is set is invisible. 

It is difficult to imagine a time when men had no eye 
for the landscape, and yet it is one of the most notable 
facts about Petrarch that he was the first man of his period 
to show any interest in that great vision which a lofty 
mountain opens, and which has for the men of to-day 4 
delight so poignant as to be almost painful. Dante had 
struck some deep notes which showed clearly enough that 
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he was alive to the mystery and marvel of the physical 
world, but Petrarch was the earliest of those who have 
seen Clearly the range and significance of nature as it 
stands related to the life of men. He celebrated the 
charms of Vaucluse in letters which might have been writ- 
ten by Maurice de Guérin, so modern is their tone, so 
contemporaneous their note of intimate companionship. 
“This lovely region,” he writes, “is as well adapted as 
possible to my studies and labors, so long as iron necessity 
compels me to live outside of Italy. Morning and evening 
the hills throw welcome shadows; in the valleys are sun- 
warmed gaps, while far and wide stretches a lovely land- 
scape, in which the tracks of animals are seen oftener than 
those of men. Deep and undisturbed silence reigns every- 
where, only broken now and then by the murmur of falling 
waters, the lowing of cattle, and the songs of birds” But 
it was the ascent of Mont Ventoux, accompanied by his 
younger brother and two countrymen, which stamps Pe- 
trarch as one of the great discoverers of the natural world. 
There are few more significant or fascinating moments in 
the history of human development than that which gave 
Petrarch his first glimpse of the beautiful landscape about 
Avignon, from the crest of the hill; it marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in the history of the human soul. ‘That 
the majesty of the outlook so overwhelmed Petrarch that it 
drove him back upon himself, brought all his sins to mind, 
and sent him to the “‘ Confessions of St. Augustine,” showed 
that he was still the child of his age; but the longing 
which led him to make the ascent, despite the warning 
of the old herdsmen at the foot of the mountain, showed 
that he was also a man of the new time, and that he had 
unconsciously assumed the attitude of the modern mind 
towards nature. 

The redemption of nature from the shadow of sin which, 
to the medizval mind, rested upon and darkened it, has 
been very slowly accomplished ; but the poets, the natural- 
ists, and the scientists have taught us much, and our hearts 
have taught us more. Nature has become not only an in- 
exhaustible delight, a constant and fascinating friend, but 
the most vital and intimate of teachers ; in fact, it is from 
the study of nature, in one form or another, that much of 
the advance in educational efficiency has come; not the 
improvements in method, but.the freshening and deepening 
of the educational aim and spirit. Nature, through the 
discoveries of science, has restored balance to the mind 
and sanity to the spirit of men by correcting the false 
perspective of abstract thinking, by flooding the deepest 
questions with new light, by bringing into activity a set of 
faculties almost disused, and by adding immeasurably to the 
resources of the human spirit. In the Middle Ages atten- 
tion was concentrated upon the soul of man, and men 
learned much from their eager and passionate self-question- 
ing ; but it was a very inadequate and distorted view of 
life which they reached, because one of the great sources 
of revelation was left untouched. In modern times the 
world of nature has been searched with tireless patience, 
great truths relating to man’s place in the sublime move- 
ment of the universe have come to light, and the distorted 
vision of the inward world has been corrected by the clear 
vision of the outward world. The study of nature has 
yielded a new conception of the nature of the divine will 
expressed through law, of the divine design interpreted by 
the order and progress of the phenomena of the physical 
universe, of the marvelous beauty of the divine mind which 
Tennyson was thinking of when, looking long and stead- 
fastly into the depths of a slow-moving stream, he cried 
out in awe and wonder, “ What an imagination God has !” 
Men are saner, healthier, wiser, since they began to 
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find God in nature and to receive the facts of nature as a 
divine revelation. The soul has looked away from herself 
and out into the marvelous universe, and learned from a 
new teacher the wonder, the beauty, and the greatness of 


her life. 
% 
The Secret of Christianity 


The attempt has often been made to separate the super- 
natural element from Christianity, and, preserving the lat- 
ter, to abandon the former. But it has never been a suc- 
cess and never can be. Specific miracles may, indeed, be 
discarded as based on insufficient evidence—as has been 
the reputed troubling of the pool of Bethesda by an angel. 
Old definitions of the supernatural and the miraculous may 
give place to new and better definitions. But the Chris- 
tian religion cannot be bereft of its supernaturalism and 
remain the Christian religion. Christianity is not a new set 
of rules for human conduct, nor is it a new set of doctrines 
concerning God and his government; it is the revelation of 
a new spiritual force in human life; the accession of a 
divine personality permanent in humanity ; the disclosure, 
to use Matthew Arnold’s phrase, of ‘a power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness.” What is distinctive about 
Christianity is Jesus Christ ; and what makes him distinct- 
ive is the faith, taught by him and accepted by his fol- 
lowers, that “for us men and for our salvation he came 
down from heaven.” 

There has been a great deal of superstitious faith in the 
supernatural; but there has also been a great deal of 
irrational prejudice against it. What is meant by this oft- 
used but not always understood phrase? Does it mean a 
power superior to physical nature? Every one but the 
crassest materialist believes in the super-material, believes 
that the spirit of man is superior to his body, and in some 
sense, and within certain narrow limits, superior to, and 
able to exercise control over, the material world and its 
forces. Does it mean a power superior to man? Every 
one but the crassest atheist believes in the superhuman—be- 
lieves that there is a power above and beyond man, which 
exercises an influence, if not a control, on life, both physi- 
cal and spiritual. Why should it be thought incredible 
that this Someone should have revealed himself to man in 
the only way in which such a revelation is possible—that is, 
by dwelling in and manifesting himself through a human 
life? It is this manifestation which distinguishes Chris- 
tianity from all other religions, and makes it the power it 
is and has been. Take this away and it ceases to be 
Christianity, and becomes simply an ethical system or a 
theological philosophy. Religion may be either a Tower 
of Babel built by men to reach the skies, or a New Jerusa- 
lem let down out of heaven among men; or even a com- 
bination of the two, a human endeavor inspired by a 
divine gift of spiritual life. But it is not possible to pre- 
serve the gift and deny the divinity. He who attempts to 
eliminate the supernatural from Christianity attempts to 
transform the New Jerusalem into a Tower of Babel. 

This always unsuccessful attempt has been once again 
attempted in a new and vigorous way by William Mackin- 
tosh, D.D., in “The Natural History of the Christian 
Religion,” published by Macmillan & Co. The author is 
devout in his spirit, and respectful toward the faith which 
he impugns ; he writes with calmness and candor; but he 
produces a book which can be welcomed as valuable only 
because it affords a new and effective illustration of the 
utter impossibility of separating supernaturalism and Chris- 
tianity. To deny the one is to deny the other. Dr. Mack- 
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intosh approaches his subject, necessarily, in an unscien- 
tific spirit. The scientific spirit, as Renan and Huxley 
have well affirmed, does not deny the possibility of miracles. 
It inquires of history and experience what events have 
occurred in the world, and constructs its philosophy ac- 
cordingly. Dr. Mackintosh constructs his philosophy on 
the axiom that the supernatural is incredible, and then 
proceeds to ask what, on this assumption, are the facts of 
history. He denies the possibility of the supernatural in 
his Introduction, but only to affirm it, in other words, in 
his third chapter : 

“ Of no man in history could it less be said than of him, that he was 

the creature of his age; and as little could it be said of that period of 
time, that it would have been much the same, and have formed a 
turning-point in religious history, had he not appeared. . . . Indeed, 
the rise of Christianity is a crucial instance to prove the theory that 
the advance of humanity along its many lines is due to the appearance 
from time to time of many gifted individuals.” 
If neither inheritance nor environment produces these 
“ gifted individuals,” what does? What difference whether 
we call this unknown force—which Dr. Mackintosh recog- 
nizes as the chief factor in the advance of humanity—genius 
or inspiration ? in either case we have a phenomenon which 
defies analysis, and is distinctly super-scientific, and in that 
sense supernatural, Similarly, he denies incarnation in 
terms, and then reaffirms it in otherterms. ‘“ The God of 
whom we should stand in awe is not the God above us, or 
the God around us, but the God within us.” It would be 
truer to say, the God above and around and within us; but, 
letting this pass, a philosophy which allows‘a God within us 
is a supernatural philosophy, and paves the way for the faith 
that He has been so within one man, that this unique man 
became the manifestation of God in the flesh and the 
standard and measure for all other seeming manifestations. 
He denies that Christ ever claimed to be divine. Of 
course he has, therefore, to deny the authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel ; and to deny the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel he has to ignore the recently discovered fact that 
it occupies the same place as the Synoptic Gospels in 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, which carries the recognition of that 
Gospel in the Church back to the beginning of the second 
century; he has to imagine an unknown author of this 
Gospel, possessed of a spiritual genius second only to that 
of Jesus himself, yet remaining an unknown, and combining 
this spiritual genius with an ethical nature which permitted 
him to become a literary forger. But, what is even more 
important, he has to ignore the trial and condemnation of 
Jesus, a condemnation which, according to the Synoptists, 
was based on his own declaration, under oath, upon the 
trial, that he was the Son of God and would appear as the 
Judge of all the earth. It was because of this declaration, 
made at the most solemn and critical moment of his life, 
that he was condemned to death for blasphemy—a crime 
of which, under the Jewish law, one of America’s most 
eminent jurists affirms that he could be acquitted only on 
the ground that he was what he claimed to be. 

But it is in his treatment of the resurrection that Dr. 
Mackintosh’s work will seem to the ordinary Christian 
reader most valuable as a real confirmation of the faith 
which he desires to overthrow. He very candidly affirms 
that some remarkable event must have occurred to convert 
the despair of the disciples after the death of Christ into 
that exuberant and confident hope which became the in- 
spiration of the early Church. He takes up one rational- 
istic theory after another and disposes of them, treating 
with considerable vigor that “ vision theory” which Renan 
has made popular. And then he offers his own, as follows : 


“When Jesus died, it was to the disciples inconceivable that a life 
of such divine beauty should have lapsed; that a being so godlike, 
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so victorious over the fear of death, and so defiant of its terrors, 
should be subject to its power. All that had been visible of him had 
been consigned to the tomb; but this undeniable fact could not pre- 
vent the rising conviction that the spirit within him had escaped, and 
soared into a new life in a higher and happier sphere. The sudden 
birth of this conviction in the minds of the disciples we hold to have 
been the true Christophany, the apotheosis of Jesus.” 


Renan has suggested that the vision of the disciples was 
the child of their hopes. History shows clearly that they 
had no hopes; so Dr. Mackintosh makes that vision the 
child of their despair. ‘They could not consent to believe 
that Jesus was dead, so they believed that he had risen from 
the dead. Their faith in immortality was not based on 
the resurrection of Jesus, but their faith in his resurrection 
on their faith in his immortality. And then, to make the 
world share their vision, they couched their faith in terms 
which the Church then, and ever since, has misappre- 
hended and converted into a story of a physical resurrec- 
tion. Of allincredible hypotheses to account for the rise of 
the Christian Church, this seems to us the most incredible. 

We have given considerable space to this volume, be- 
cause it affords us an opportunity to reaffirm our convic- 
tion, which this ingenious and interesting volume has 
only strengthened, that the distinguishing characteristic of 
Christianity is the Divine Person whom it reveals as the 
Saviour of men, who came to earth, not that he might pre- 
scribe new rules of conduct, or teach a new philosophy of 
life, but that he might bring, in the revelation he affords 
of the Eternal and the Infinite as a Living Presence, a new 
power of life. The secret of Christianity is its supernatu- 


ralism. 
%& 
Limit the Suffrage 


The demand on the Constitutional Convention of New 
York to extend the suffrage, we meet with a demand on 
that Convention to put some additional limitations upon 
the suffrage. The present Constitution confers the right 
of voting on every male citizen of the age of twenty-one 
years who has had residence for a certain defined term in 
the State, county, and election district. Under this clause 
in the Constitution, it is held by eminent constitutional 
authority that the Legislature has no right to prescribe 
methods of voting which may operate to exclude the illiter- 
ate. It has, therefore, been considered necessary to pro- 
vide in the ballot reform law for permitting in the booth 
with the illiterate voter some friend who can read his ballot 
for him and help him to vote ashe wishes. This is carry- 
ing universal suffrage to an absurd extent. The Legisla- 
ture should have power conferred upon it to make such 
regulations respecting the method of voting as it deems 
expedient, provided they do not have the effect to exclude 
permanently any class in the community. Provisions, 
direct or indirect, that the voter must be able to read his 
own ballot, or write the name of any one (if he desires to 
“scratch ”) without the help of a friend, would not exclude 
any man from casting a ballot who cared enough about 
voting to learn how to read and write; and he who does 
not care enough about voting to learn how to read and 
write ought not to be permitted to vote. 

It has been further suggested that no one be permitted 
to vote who has not been for six months a citizen. This 
would prevent wholesale naturalization of voters preceding 
any election. It is not unreasonable to require that a man 
should have been six months a citizen of the country before 
taking part in controlling its destinies. 

These two provisions, one requiring a minimum of in- 
telligence as a condition of voting, the other preventing 
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hasty and fraudulent naturalization on the eve of the elec- 
tion, would constitute valuable and important amendments 
to the Constitution of the State. The Constitutional Con- 
vention has few more important duties to perform than to 
form some clause which will make such discrimination as 
this possible, without excluding from participation in the 
suffrage any class by hard and fast limitations. 


% 
The Short-Hour Day 


Mr. John Rae seems to have abundant justification for 
saying that thus far the teaching of experience is plainly 
and uniformly on the side of the short-hour day. Not only 
has Australia, with an eight-hour day, advanced in wealth 
more rapidly than any other nation ; not only has England 
advanced in the race for manufacturing supremacy with each 
new restriction of the hours of labor; but even individual 
employers who have voluntarily tried the short-hour day have 
thus far been helped thereby. This last result is partially 
due to the fact that only the more generous-minded em- 
ployers have tried the experiment, and their employees have 
co-operated with them to make it a success. But, whatever 
the cause, the results have been most satisfactory. The 
latest trial of the eight-hour day by an establishment whose 
competitors had longer hours is that recently made by the 
Salford Iron Works in England, under the direction of Mr. 
William Mather, a Member of Parliament. These works 
employ twelve hundred hands—molders, smiths, tin-plate 
workers, turners, brass-founders, boiler-makers, etc. On the 
2oth of February, 1893, the hours for all employees were 
reduced from fifty-three to forty-eight. The day was divided 
into two spells, with a single break for lunch, instead of 
three as heretofore. At the end of the year the firm com- 
pared the results with the average of the six years preced- 
ing it. “As regards quantity of production,” says Mr. 
Mather, “there was actually a larger output in the trial 
year.” 

This increase in the amount of work done, despite the 
shortening of hours, Mr. Mather attributes “ solely to 
the unimpaired and cheerful energy of every man and boy 
throughout the day.” He thinks that much of the increase 
in personal energy was due to the abolition of the two 
hours’ work before. breakfast, not only because the men 


worked badly before breakfast, but also because they worked 


more wearily all through the day. But, besides this im- 
provement in energy, there was also a considerable gain in 
respect to “time lost without leave.” During the fifty- 
three-hour-a-week period this had amounted to two and a 
half per cent., while in the forty-eight-hour period it fell to 
one-half of one per cent. As the absent or tardy man often 
hinders the work of his associates, this gain is of the first 
importance. But the most striking result, perhaps, of all 
was that in shops where the men were paid by the piece, 
and were supposed to work at the top of their speed before 
the experiment was instituted, the quantity of work done 
by the piece-workers fell but one-half of one per cent., though 
there had been a nine per cent. reduction in hours. During 
the later part of the year, when the piece-workers had become 
accustomed to the new conditions, they actually turned out 
more work than the year before. No doubt there is a limit 
to this process of increasing the productiveness of labor 
while decreasing the hours, but that limit is not reached 
until the day’s work is that which makes the laborer a 
Stronger and more active-minded man by reason of it. 
Whatever improves the quality of the worker, in the long 
tun, will improve both the quality and the quantity of his 
work, ; 
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Editorial Notes 


—‘ The Interior ” insists that the colored brother can take his Pres- 
byterianism “ straight,” and can not only accept Calvinism, but “ grow 
corpulent on it.” But when Jeshurun waxed fat, he kicked. 

—It is said that Dr. Moxom, of Springfield, has two hearers who 
come every Sunday from Boston, a distance of about one hundred 
miles, to listen to the sermon. Dr. Moxom evidently has an attractive 
power of unusual range, and the example of these two hearers might 
well be laid to heart by the host of people who live under the eaves of 
churches but never enter them. 

—Bya slip of the pen we last week represented the excellent article 
on Municipal Reform by Mr. Clinton R. Woodruff as having been 
written by Mr. Clinton R. Woodward. Mr. Woodruff is so well 
known as the Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer of the Phila- 
delphia Municipal League that the mistake was all the more careless 
on our part. We note, by the way, that Mr. Woodruff was last week 
chosen Secretary of the National Municipal League. 

—We shall commence next week a brief but measurably compre- 
hensive Life of Christ from the pen of Lyman Abbott, to be continued 
through six months in The Outlook. It will follow the Bible Study 
Union course of Sunday-school lessons, and will take the place of the 
Sunday-school papers heretofore published. As the Bible Study Union 
course and the International course are parallel, it is hoped that this 
series of papers on the Life of Christ will be found helpful to teachers 
who are using either of the two courses. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson, speaking at a Presbyterian gathering in 
Australia not long ago, brought forward as evidence of his good stand- 
ing as a Presbyterian that he had once listened to a sermon an hour 
and a half long in the old parish church at Leith. He deserved to be 
present on the occasion of the delivery of that sermon which a 
Scotch minister recalled when he said that he had once preached two 
hours on a stretch, and at the end was as fresh as arose. “But,” he 
added, “ you ought to have seen the congregation !” 

—lIn his charming account of Mr. Lowell in the current “ Harper’s” 
Mr. Howells uses a phrase which ought to be put on the walls of every 
school-room to remind teachers and students of the necessity of 
mastering their-own speech and of training their vocal organs. “ His 
voice,” says Mr. Howells, “had as great a fascination for me as his 
face. The vibrant tenderness and the crisp clearness of the tones, the 
perfect modulation, the clear enunciation, the exquisite accent, the 
elect diction—I did not know enough then to know that these were 
the gifts, these were the graces, of one from whose tongue our rough 
English came as music such as I should never hear from any other.” 

—On the 29th of May—Decoration Day—a park on the slope of 
Storm King, at Cornwall-on-Hudson, the residence of the late Edward 
P. Roe, was dedicated to his memory, and a large tablet, set in one of 
the great rocks which form the mountain-side, was unveiled with 
appropriate ceremonies. The whole town turned out ex masse; the 
decoration was artistically done by a group of school-girls; the music 
was’ furnished by a local band and a local choral society. The dedi- 
catory address was delivered by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, and other 
addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. John Teal, Mr. Roe’s former 
pastor; Mr. Dodd, of Dodd & Mead, his publishers; and William 
Hamilton Gibson, who illustrated so beautifully one of the most de- 
lightful of Mr. Roe’s stories—“ Nature’s Serial Story.” Mr. Roe’s 
generosity and geniality will long be remembered by his friends. 

—The Outlook this week presents to its readers its annual summer 
Outing Number, and trusts they may find in it both entertainment 
and useful information. Its eighty-eight pages make to-day’s Outlook 
share with last summer’s Outing Number the honor of being the 
largest issue of the paper ever sent to press; and when the business 
depression is considered, this equality of size really indicates a very 
great gain. Its contents speak for themselves. We wish here, how- 
ever, especially to thank the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, the Rev. Dr. Park- 
hurst, and the Rev. Mr. Twichell for their most readable illustrated 
papers on “Hunting, Climbing, and Fishing,” kindly written at our 
urgent request. These articles, we are sure, will be found by our 
readers—as they have been by us—attractive both from their sub- 
ject matter and from the personality of the writers. The charming 
water-color by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith which occupies our title- 
page (together with the other color-work of the number) has been 
reproduced by the Coloritype process, and a comparison with last 
year’s Outing Number will show the advance made in the prac- 
tical application of this really wonderful method of printing in colors 
on ordinary steam-presses. No reader can fail to notice how remark- 
able in extent and in variety are the announcements in our advertising 
columns of vacation possibilities and travel facilities. A more en- 
ticing directory for the summer could hardly be assembled. Taken in 
connection with the three pages of editorially prepared illustrated 
information about Summer Schools and Conventions, this directory 
must be acknowledged to be a complete and unique vacation guide. 
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Big Game Hunting in the Rockies 


By the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D.D. 





I would be indeed ungrate- 
ful if I ever failed to cham- 
pion the quite incomparable ad- 
~ vantages of our great Western 
<- Alpine chain of mountains, both 
for purposes of health and sport. 
In 1868, when only a weedy, 
overgrown boy of eighteen, I first 
visited some of their remotest 
regions. There is health to be 
found in the woods in the East, 
and there is still in the wilds of Canada and of Labrador 
sport of a quite first-class quality; but for combination of 
air and sport probably in the world nothing at all com- 
pares with that immense table-land over which run the 
parallel chains of the Rocky Mountains. As every one 
knows, from the Mississippi Valley to the foot-hills the 
land rises steadily, and on this great plain the air is pure 
and bracing. Here and there, too, still may be found upon 
it regions but sparsely settled, where the camper-out in 
pursuit of health will find what he seeks in probably shorter 
time than he would in the Adirondacks or New Brunswick. 
But it is when we have left the plains behind us and suc- 
ceeded in at last getting out of our mouths the horrible 
taste of alkali water; when we can sleep under the shadow 
of the pines and gather a hundred different flowers in an 
afternoon’s ramble in the middle of August—it is then we find 
scenery, and then that we, not seek health, but find health 
seeking us. This delicious region which I am describing 
is, roughly speaking, bounded by the Canadian line on 
the north, by the Big Horn Mountains and the eastern 
ranges of Colorado on the east, and by the Cascade 
Range and Nevada on the west. It runs from Canada to 
New Mexico, and why it is not better known and more 
constantly explored I do not know. 

In order to make this brief article as practical as I can, 
[ shall speak first of the country itself, and then of the outfit 
necessary to enjoy it and travel in it—or where to go 
and how to go. Now, if you are to spend two months 
in the West, the region you wish to visit must depend 
on hana you most desire to do; for, since the main diffi- 
culties of a trip consist in those of transport, it is well, 
before at tempting a journey, to map out carefully what you 
intend to make it include. The most inexpensive way— 
and the easiest—of traveling is to hire a wagon, driver, 
and team, with a tent, provisions, and sporting parapher- 
nalia, and, having procured from the Survey Office at 
Washington a good map, go wherever you can drag your 
wagon. It is quite surprising how much country can be 
seen in this way, and into what seemingly inaccessible 
regions your mules can be induced to go. You can get 
good fishing (for in thousands of streams as they flow out 
of the higher mountains trout are abundant; in fact, they 
are abundant in all where they have not been dynamited or 
destroyed in the interests of some near-by mine). Further- 
more, if you understand how to handle a rifle and are not 
afraid to leave your wagon, say for a five or ten miles’ 
tramp into the rougher country on foot, you can get deer, 
antelope, and perhaps a wapiti. You can easily pitch your 
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own tent and cook your own food, by the aid of your man, 


and he will be responsible for the horses or mules. But 
to this method there is one serious drawback. 

The highest fascination, the charm, the mystery of the 
mountains, are known only to those who live for weeks 
amid the nut-pines that grow near their summits, and drink 
at the springs that babble from the great snow-banks that 
no summer’s sun can ever melt. Here, too, in August 
and September, ranges by far the finest stag on the earth 
to-day, our American elk or wapiti; here comes the blacktail 
deer, a very different animal from the deer we know in the 
East, with horns sometimes thirty-two inches across. Into 
these upper solitudes, where the grass is as brilliantly 
green as it is short and tender, look down the sheep from 
their still lonelier haunts above us, and here, if anywhere, . 
you may be fortunate enough to get a shot at that finest, 
most savage, and yet most timid of all our American 
game animals, the silver-tip or grizzly bear. No wagon will 
take you uphere. Your transport animals must-be pack- 
mules or ponies. To any one who knows the West, what 
a difference is suggested at once by the distinction between 
the wagon and the pack! With the wagon everything is 
simplicity itself; with the pack, life is often at best a com- 
plicated and troublesome affair, and those engaged in the 
struggle have keener sympathy with the clergyman (retired) 
of whom lately, perhaps, some of us have heard. This 
good man was addicted, with the usual enthusiasm, to 
the game of golf. 
When asked, after a 
match one day, what 
he thought of it, he 
said it was a fine 
game, but very try- 
ing on the temper, 
and terribly provoc- 
ative of bad lan- 
guage. “Indeed,” 
said he, “that is the 
reason I have 
had to give it up.” 
“Give up golf!” 
said his question- 
er. “Na, na,” 
said the dominie, 
“the meenistry.” 
And just so in the 
West, many and 
many a time I felt 
that if my friends 
could have seen and 
known what was go- 
ing on, they might 
have possibly coun- 
seled a retirement 
on my part. I have 
seen, for instance, six unfortunate men trying to pack six 
mules. Now, it takes two men to pack a mule or a pony, 
and, once packed, any ordinarily well-conditioned animal 
will stand and wait till its fellows are similarly fitted out, 
and then the whole band start off in line, led by some old 
animal who arrogates to himself the position of leader. 
But sometimes, indeed quite often, everything seems to go 
wrong. On this particular occasion we were near the rail- 
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road, and cursed by a remnant of civili- 
zation in the shape of a mile of barbed- 
wire fence. When a mule was packed 
(and I remember the first mule carried 
all our flour and coffee), he walked delib- 
erately into the barbed-wire fence, and, 
getting his load well under him, pro- 
ceeded to try to break it down; and so 
on with mule after mule, till the sugar, 
coffee, powder, shot, boots, blankets, and 
fishing-tackle were strewed round that 
barbed-wire fence. We started in to 
work that morning under a broiling sun 
at half-past four a.M., and by six P.M. we 
had made precisely two miles anda half, 
and mules and men were done to a turn. 
Fortunately, next day was Sunday. A 
good packer anywhere in the Rocky 
Mountains is worth from $3 to $5 a day, 
and is harder to get than a hunter, but 
the finished article in the packer line is 
a perfect wonder, He will put two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds on the back of a 
pony or a mule, and when you see the 
load once on, you can scarcely persuade 
yourself that even mulish ingenuity could 
ever get it off. However, as the day 
goes on you are generally undeceived. I 
should say that, for a party of two men 
and a trip of six weeks into a country 
where stores cannot be procured, six 
pack-horses were necessary as a mini- 
mum. These can generally be procured 
at from fifty cents to adollar a day 
apiece. For an outfit of this size three 
men—hunter, cook, and packer—would 
be sufficient. Of course all this entails 
considerable expense, and I fear this is 
really the chief drawback to visiting the 
higher regions of this splendid country. 
If it is determined to push up into these, 
it is absolutely essential to have every- 
thing of the best, for life itself may often 
depend on the excellence of men and 
material, 

It is hopeless, I fear, for me to attempt 
to descant on the many advantages and 
beauties of these upper Alpine regions. 
Whether in the Shoshone Range, which 
you approach by the Northern Pacific, 
or Yellowstone Park; or the Big Horn 
Range, which can be entered from either 
Custer on the Northern Pacific, or Buf- 
falo, to be reached by a branch of the 
Union Pacific; or the southern Wyo- 
ming mountain region, for which, perhaps, Rawlins is the 


best starting-place ; or Colorado, which is somewhat cut ’ 


off from these—the features of the high regions are very 
similar. The grass is yellow and burnt as you leave the 
railroad at six thousand feet above the sea; but when you 
have surmounted the first range of hills, flowers bloom 
everywhere, and springs seem to burst from every bank. 
You gradually get accustomed to the altitude, and if you 
take steady exercise—not beginning too violently, I should 
strongly advise—you soon do not mind the severe exer- 
tion which steadily climbing these tremendous slopes 
entails. For the peaks and woods above you fascinate 
you. You cannot be contented to stay below them ; you 
must get up and up; and when at last you have reached 
some point eleven, twelve, perhaps almost thirteen thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and you lie stretched out in the 
sun on sward as soft and short as a tennis-court can give, 
and smell the delicious odor of the air that has swept 
over hundreds and hundreds of miles of blossoming pine, 
seen perhaps one hundred and fifty peaks in sight, all 
touched with snow, and watched the wild beasts come out 
here and there, you have had an experience, you have tasted 
a joy, that you never can forget. I remember once lying all 
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Dr. Rainsford in the Mountains 


the morning, after a climb from my camp of some four 
thousand feet, on such a point of vantage, and at last fall- 
ing to sleep, to find, when I awoke, some two hours later, 
that three bears had been inspecting me from the snow- 
banks some fifty feet behind my head ; there were their fresh 
tracks! When first, indeed, 1 went to the mountains, in ’68, 
bears were very common, and when next I visited them, in 
’81, the Big Horn region was full of them. Now you may take 
several trips, and, unless you understand their habits, and 
stay out late at night, or are watching from some point of 
commanding view early in the morning, you will not see 
one. In any of these regions, however, which I have men- 
tioned, other game is still fairly plentiful. 

But in all of these regions, apart from sport, health is to be 
found, and such health, it seems to me, as we do not dream 
of even in our Eastern woodland or seaside resorts, For 
a week or ten days after the city has been left behind, the 
altitude seems to produce excitement and loss of appetite, 
and: occasionally it is difficult to sleep ; but, generally, after 
this life becomes a delight and every meal is an anticipa- 
tion. You need no tent; you can sleep out in your blanket 
under the pine. You have got to work for your food, 
because you cannot very well carry in your packs anything 
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but flour, bacon, coffee, and a few tomatoes for a treat on 
Sunday. And so, unless you are prepared to bring an 
immense retinue,. you must literally work for your living; 
and this, fortunately, is not hard todo. Grouse of several 
sorts are plentiful and not hard to kill, and you are never 
likely to be many miles froma trout-stream. When you have 
reached those high regions which I have referred to, persist- 
ent hunting is sure to bring youmeat. Youcan leave towns 
like Glenwood on the Colorado Midland, or fifty like it on 
the Canadian Pacific, or almost any station on the North- 
ern Pacific between Lig Timber and Pandorille, and in 
twenty-four hours you can find yourself by trout-streams 
that will yield you all you should desire. You may supply 
yourself with only one horse and a shot-gun or a little rifle, 
and make expeditions of three or four days or a week to 
different points within easy return of the railroad, and 
so you can vary your scenery, get excellent exercise, and 
do it at very little expense. You can take your wagon and 
outfit, man and horse, probably at an expense of $5 or $6 
a day, and travel from the Northern to the Union Pacific, 
and get meat and fish enough to eke out what you bring 
in your wagon. The one difficult and important thing in 
all cases, however, to obtain is a reliable man. Those 
hanging around the depots or coming forward and intro- 
ducing themselves are invariably worthless. Good men 
are to be got, but they are silent and retiring. In every 
case you must go share and share with your man or men. 
It is much better to have one tent or lean-to, and always 
meal together. Let them have their way in small things ; 
insist upon having your own when you know you are right ; 
and always take a good map and compass. If you have 
perseverance and any general knowledge of locality, you 
can go almost anywhere with amap. For the main difficulty 
of Western travel used to be the waterless regions, which 
the railroad now, fortunately, carries you through. 

I would submit this note at the end: In all States of 
the Union it is illegal to shoot big game except for food, 
nor can any shooting be done until after the fifteenth 
of August, and in some cases the first of September. No 
cows or does or ewes should be shot under any circum- 
stances ; and if you want to kill big game, such as deer or 
elk, never shoot at a mark or make a noise around camp. 
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The Minister as an Angler 
By the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell 


In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love, 


says the dear poet lately gone from us. It may be 
doubted if this vernal phenomenon is any more prevalent 
in the class indicated than the impulse to go a-fishing. 
Possibly the two instincts originate in the same quarter of 
the brain. At all events, the effects they generate have a 
good dealin common. The features of resemblance be- 
tween love-making and other angling are too obvious to 
require pointing out. 

It is a notable thing, the passion for the rod and line that 
almost universally awakes in the male human breast at the 
opening of manhood, if not earlier; and which in such a 
multitude of instances persists through all succeeding 
stages of life. In our Northern regions, the freeing of the 
waters by the breaking up of the ice seems to revive it. 
Thence onward week by week it gathers force till “the law 
is off ;” at which date our boys, whom it had taxed all 
resources of parental authority and ingenuity to drag from 
their beds at any morning hour, are heard ere the dawn 
tiptoeing down stairs, with whisperings that conspicuously 
fail to be inaudible, and by sunrise are miles away—and 
quite likely one of their parents with them—haply to secure 
a first chance at some meadow or mountain brook. The 
excitement attending the annual inauguration of the an- 
gling season is no less than public. Of this its reflection 
in the press is witness. And everybody knows what next. 
Why is it that “fish story” is, in our English (or perhaps I 
should say American) language, the synonym of a tale in- 
credible, or, at least, not credited? The subject is occult. 
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During the Civil War, standing one evening beside a 
cavalry officer as he overlooked his troop grooming their 
horses, and remarking the pervasive profanity with which 
that duty was performed, I asked the lieutenant what 
made the cavalry swear so. “ I don’t know,” he answered ; 
“ but—but—~t zs something about horses.” 

Is it something about fishes that accounts for the type 
of aphasia associated with angling, which has passed into 
a proverb? Ifso, should not the chaplaincy of blessed St. 
Anthony—he who preached the famous “Sermon to the 
Fishes ”—be restored? Or have we here a province of 
human activity that, in the evolution of conscience, has 
thus far been omitted and remains non-moral? Why else, 
for another sign, the practically universal insensibility to 
the indictment of angling as a sin, on the score of cruelty? 
—an insensibility found often to co-exist with even a fas- 
tidious sentiment of kindness to animals, and marked in an 
order of men surely not behind any other in the temper of 
mercifulness—the clergy. The moralist who, with the ar- 
gument all on his side, maintains the duty of the benevo- 
lent treatment of snakes, has no more up-hill task than 
he who would soften the heart of the fisherman toward his 
prey. 

The enthusiasm of angling is one of those touches of 
nature—fallen nature, if it be so—that makes the whole 
world kin. Into whatever country the traveler goes, there 
he fails not to encounter its votaries. Not necessarily 
amid rural scenes; nor yet in circumstances, either, that 
consist with a rational hope of success. No town or city 
will he visit that is situated beside waters of river, lake, or 
sea where he will not spy, planted on wharf or dock or 
bridge, the familiar, patient figure of the devotee of the 
“gentle art ” (will the reader pardon the expression this 
once? I promise not to say “ speckled beauty” a single 
time!) wearing out the-day, and, in spite of no result, and 
no apparent prospect of any, the picture of content. As 
a modern bard describes him— 


With drowsy expectation he sets and sets and sets, 
While the great world all around him with action fumes and frets. 


Being in Paris not very long since on the day of the 
National Féte (July 14), I took my station betimes in the 
morning on one of the Seine bridges to get a near view of 
a noted cuirassier regiment which the papers had an- 
nounced would pass that way in joining the general parade. 
All Paris was out and already effervescent. While wait- 
ing and watching there, happening to look over the para- 
pet of the bridge, I sighted below, seated on the edge of 
the quay, a blue-bloused citizen, who, careless of all the 
goings-on above, and with a long bamboo pole in front of 
him, was taking his pleasure. The river was crowded with 
all manner of craft plying up and down. I judged that he had 
about as much chance of catching anything as Simple Simon 
had in his mother’s pail ; but I recognized and respected 
the fact that he was improving the leisure of his holiday in 
the manner most agreeable to himself. Presently my 
regiment was on hand, band playing, colors flying, and, 
beautifully wheeling, began the passage of the bridge with 
great applause from the admiring multitude. In the 
midst of which uproar my ear caught the sound of a shout 
rising from beneath; and, lo! Francois (or, maybe, Al- 
phonse) bending in visible Gallic rapture over a fish he 
had at that moment thrown out on the quay. It wasa 
small fish, but not so his triumph. To my hail and ac- 
companying gesture of congratulation he turned up the 
happiest countenance I. saw that day. He would, how- 
ever, doubtless have maintained both his position and his 
equal mind without the gratifying episode which I was 
permitted to enjoy with him; or it might have been that 
he would. For your thoroughbred angler, while far from 
indifferent to success, can dispense with it. 

Speaking now at length a little more particularly of min- 
isters—and it is high time I did—lI have the impression 
that, numerous as they are in the angling brotherhood, few 
of them are of the é/ite section thereof just referred to. 
They have not, indeed, lacked representatives there, as, 
for example, Dr. Bethune of golden memory, and the late 
Episcopal Bishop Bissell, of Vermont; nor do they now 
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lack them. But in general they are what may be called 
plain anglers. Seldom do they exhibit that profound 
seriousness of spirit which characterizes the expert, whose 
ideals of angling practice are apt to be as severe as were 
those of Charles Lamb’s old Sarah Battle at the whist- 
table. We incline to be empiric practitioners, in distinc- 
tion from scientific. Nine-tenths of us probably will ex- 
change the artificial fly for the natural worm without com- 
punction when the 
former does not 
serve, which infirm- 
ity may, in charity, 
be ascribed to the 
circumstance that 
what the minis- 
terial angler seeks 
first is recreation; 
next after that, fish ; 
and, lastly, sport. 

This may also be 
the reason why he 
is able, in a meas- 
ure _ inconsistent 
with strict science, 
to mingle other 
pleasures with that 
of angling. An im- 
portant contribu- 
tory source of his 
enjoyment in fish- 
ing hours is the 
scenery amid which 
they are passed: 
whether on waters 
still or flowing ; 
whether on _ the 
calm bosom of the 
M oose]ucmagun- 
tic, fairest of the 
Rangeley _ sister- 
hood, home of the 
Anakim ofthe trout 
race, girt with the 
Maine forest ; or in 
a birch bark canoe, 
swaying at anchor 
between woody 
banks on the strong: 
current of the New 
Brunswick Resti- 
gouche, mother of 
salmon; or on bowl- 
der-strewn John’s 
Brook, born under 
the cliffs of Ta- 
hawus, tumbling, 
leaping, roaring, 
and laughing down 
from pool to pool, 
mile after mile, 
through the Adi- 
rondack __ wilder- 
ness, the  tree- 
framed strip of 
blue ever  over- 
head, each bend 
opening a new glimpse across the wide valley of gray 
summits rising beyond. 

The tendency of culture in the art piscatorial, one is 
obliged to concede, is to solitariness, not to say selfishness. 
Anglers, as a fraternity, are indisputably, on the whole, a 
credit to human nature. It is their gracious habit, as all 
men know, freely to bestow the fruit of their skill on friends 
and neighbors. Such time, however, as they are actually 
engaged in the exercise of that skill, most of them would 
rather other people were out of the way. But I scarcely 
ever knew an angling minister who did not like to share 
his sport with a comrade. 
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I am confident, from observation extending over a con- 
siderable period, that no one, besides, supports with less ex- 
asperation that most trying ordeal to the angler’s temper, the 
intrusion of the angling stranger. This, no doubt, is partly 
due to the fact that, by virtue of his calling, he is interested 
in man as man. The interloper may prove a valuable 
specimen, and sometimes does. 

Toward the close of what had been pretty nearly a blank 
day on the North 
Elba streams, years 
ego, I struck a bit 
of water that, to 
use an Irish figure, 
was “stiff” with 
trout. While I 
was working it 
with the most 
painstaking  thor- 
oughness of which 
I was capable, 
exulting in, the 
thought that, after 
all, I was going 
home with a full 
basket, I heard a 
loud splashing ; 
and, lo! a fisher- 
man, a native of 
the country, com- 
ing up behind me. 
His tackle and his 
style alike revealed 
him an angler of 
the rudest school. 
As soon as he 
caught sight of me 
he hurried his pace, 
and in a minute or 
two more plumped 
his lead sinker into 
a lonely eddy upon 
which my cast of 
flies had just before 
dropped softly as a 
falling leaf. “I 
was trying this 
place,”’ I said to 
him, in a_ tone 
meant to convey 
remonstrance. 
“‘ Never mind !” he 
cheerily __ replied, 
his face beaming 
with good nature. 
“¢ Suppose you 
were? J don’t ob- 
ject. You’ve got 
just as much right 
here as I have, 
exactly !” 

To be sure, I 
took no more trout 
worth mentioning 
on that occasion. 
A horse stumbling 
down the middle of 


-the brook could not have dispersed them any more effectu- 


ally than did this amiable person. But for the half-hour 
following I was regaled with a more original and racy 
line of rematk on a wide variety of topics, local, national, 
political, religious, than it has often been my fortune to 
listen to in this conventional world. I had chanced upon a 
philosopher. 

Of the days not a few which the writer was privileged and 
honored in former years to pass with Horace Bushnell, 
none are so fondly treasured as those spent on Adiron- 
dack streams dividing the luck of rod and line with that: 
glorious man. The angling could not have been what it 
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was without his company; the company could not have 
been what it was without the angling. 

On my study wall hangs my creel, dingy with age, that in 
its time has held some thousands of trout. Beneath it, in 
the corner, resting in its stained cover, stands my elegant 
Norris rod, and two or three more of humbler grade, with 
records of which they are not ashamed. When, now and 
then, and often, while the snows of the long winter full of 
hard and happy work sheet the earth with white, my eye 
lights upon them, my sportsman’s blood—such as it is— 
feels its pulses thrill. I hear, too, in fancy, the melody of 
waters; and there rise before me visions of sweet meadows ; 
of flower-decked margins; of green forests with their 
vistas of deepening shade ; of silent mountain-peaks, clear- 
cut against the sky. But, above all, by such still remind- 
ers am I kindled into loving recollection of those—some of 
them now with God—in whose dear society, in bygone 
summers, from my youth, my recreations as an angler have 
been shared. 


Alpine Climbing 
By the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 


It has now been my custom for six or eight years to 
spend a couple of months each summer in high work 
among the Alps. Asa result of my experience it seems 
to me increasingly strange that there is not a larger num- 
ber of Americans who might spend at least a portion of 
their vacation in a similar way. The advantages of it are 
so numerous, and the results which have accrued to myself 
and to others like me so manifold, that I can hardly con- 
ceive of any means by which one can be more easily 
brightened and reinvigorated for the succeeding years of 
work than by the adoption of such a policy of recreation. 

Most of the work of this kind which I have done has 
been in the region of Zermatt, which place seems to me, 
more than any other, to constitute the real heart of the 
Swiss Alps. I have climbed almost every one of the more 
difficult of the peaks in that region, whose altitude varies 
but slightly from fifteen thousand feet above the sea. It is 
impossible by any form of words to indicate the panorama 
which opens itself before one from such a height. The 
two important heights which I made last summer were the 
Weisshorn and the Dom. In order that the readers of 
The Outlook may have some idea as to my own outlook 
from those standpoints, I might mention that not only was 
the entire range of Switzerland from east to west and from 
north to south completely and distinctly spread out before 
my eye, but the view extended further east into Austria ; 
covered, to the southwest, a considerable portion of France, 
and looked north into Germany, and south over a consid- 
erable range of Italy. On both of these two expeditions I 
was favored in having a peculiarly bright sky. The view 
to the south was unique in this respect, that, while the 
atmosphere round about was perfectly transparent, the 
southern portion of the panorama was varied by quite a 
compact mass of stratified cloud. Indeed, so level was 
the upper edge of the clouds overlying Italy that it seemed 
easily possible to launch a yacht upon it and to course 
southward to the Mediterranean. 

As I said before, the character of the picture which thus 
opens itself to one standing at a height of fifteen thousand 
feet defies anything like description. I have wondered 
often why it is that men will put themselves to the expense 
of hundreds and thousands of dollars for the purchase of 
pictures reproducing natural scenery, when they are so 
easily in reach (many of them at least) of those natural 
originals which so defiantly decline to be reproduced 
upon the canvas. I would give more for some ten-minute 
views which I have had from the tops of the high 
Alps than I would for all the pictures of natural scenery 
that I have ever seen, or that are to be conceived 
of. It is a very simple thing and a very easy thing, not 
to say a lazy thing, to sit in one’s parlor, or in somebody 
else’s parlor, or in a picture-gallery, and survey the prod- 
ucts of artistic handiwork ; but I think that if these amateur 
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students of art cared a tithe as mach about the beautiful 
and the sublime as they claim to, they-would oftener be found 
putting themselves to the slight physical inconvenience of 
visiting nature in some of her more inaccessible temples, 
even though it be at the expense of some time, a little 
money, and an occasional experience of weariness. 

Viewed, too, from the physical standpoint, I have no 
knowledge of any means by which one can more readily 
or successfully recover from the nervous strain and physi- 
cal exhaustion incident to a year’s perplexing work in a 
large town than by withdrawing from all such contacts, and 
from everything which can remind of such contacts, and 
breathing tor two or three months the pure, bright, and intox- 
icating air of the high regions of a mountainous country. 
One cannot over-emphasize the amount of advantage which 
accrues from sharp contrast of surroundings. On the top 
of the Weisshorn, five hundred feet higher than the Mat- 
terhorn, one finds himself in another world. Ordinary 
occupations of mind and heart and hand do not venture even 
to intrude themselves. There is no tariff up there, no 
Tammany, no vicious Police Commissioner, no degraded 
Police Justice, no woman suffrage, no anything that wearies, 
irritates, or debases. 

The question is often asked me whether I do not feel 
that I am running a great risk in ascending to such 
heights. I may say that I feel safer from ten to fifteen 
thousand feet above the sea in Switzerland than I often do 
at sea-level here in New York. There is a science in 
mountain-climbing, a$ well as in doing any other work. 
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There are certain conditions to be ful- 
filled, which, if fulfilled, will reduce dan- 
ger toa minimum. I do not claim that 
there is no danger. I simply say that 
the danger can be so minimized as to 
make it prudent to assume the risk in 
view of the large advantages promised. 

When raising the question as to doing 
high mountain work, the first interroga- 
tory one has to put to himself is whether 
he is physically in good condition, 
whether his heart is all right, whether 
he is liable to dizziness, whether he is 
able to look down perpendicularly five 
thousand feet without wincing, and to 
stand on a narrow ledge of rock without 
his knees trembling while he looks down 
into a few thousand feet of abyss be- 
neath him. If he is unable, or imagines 
he is unable, to endure these tests, it 
will be wise for him to keep on low 
ground. Having settled that question 
affirmatively, the next thing for him to 
inquire after is trustworthy guides. The 
accidents which occur in the high Alps, 
in nine cases out of ten, are due either 
to the foolish attempt to climb without 
guides, or to acting independently of 
their instructions. Two lives were lost 
at-Zermatt last summer just at the time 
when I was doing high work on the Dom 
and the Weisshorn, and they were both 
of them due to one or the other of the 
two styles of foolishness just adverted 
to. Mountain guides in Switzerland 
are a licensed class, and the entire busi- 
ness is subject to governmental control. 
To attempt such a mountain as the 
Matterhorn, Monte Rosa, the Weiss- 
horn, the Breithorn, or the Rothhorn, 
without a licensed guide is an attempt 
at suicide. One of the two guides I 
employ each year has served me now 
for six years, so that we thoroughly 
understand each other. On making a 
climb he selects his own assistant, and 
in all the more trying portions of the 
route we go roped together at a dis- 
tance from one another of about fifteen 
feet. I make myself subject to my 
leading guide in every respect, going 
where he tells me, eating what he tells 
me, and resting at such time as he may 
indicate ; and I may say that during all 
the ascents which I have made I have 
never for a single moment felt that I 
was at any time in real danger. 

Great care should also be taken in the 
selection of weather. One has to bide histime. The first 
attempt that I made to climb the Weisshorn was in ’92, and 
we reached a point only four thousand feet below the summit 
when a change in the weather drove us back. It would 
have been possible, perhaps, to reach the top, but we take 
no risks. By that means we are able to get safely and 
comfortably home again. After all, a very large part of 
the secret of successful mountain-climbing lies in remem- 
bering that one requires to take but a single step at a 
time. Three or four years ago, when I made the ascent of 
the Matterhorn, and had reached the shoulder where the 
difficulties of the route are concentrated, I was foolish 
enough to look forward and up to the summit. The view 
was a staggering one, and for a moment it seemed that I 
had undertaken the impossible, so nearly perpendicular 
seemed the remainder of the route leading up to the apex. 
It occurred to me, however, that the balance of the way 
required to be taken but a single step at a time; that, how- 
ever difficult the remainder of the journey might be in its 
entirety, and however much of danger might be involved 
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in it, that difficulty and danger required to be divided by 
the number of steps needed to be taken before the summit 
was reached ; and, having performed that simple process in 
long division, I settled down, or up, to the next step, and 
went along quite securely till we came out on the snow- 
ridge that crowns the shoulder of the Matterhorn. 

It ought to be said, moreover, that, in order to enjoy the 
physical advantages and the recreative and esthetic oppor- 
tunities of the high Alps, it is not at all necessary to make 
the extreme heights which have just been mentioned. In 
the region of Zermatt one need not make a higher ascent 
than five thousand feet above the Visp Valley in order to 
be most richly compensated in every way for the exertion 
entailed. The view from Gorner Grat, for instance, while 
certainly not nearly as extended as the views that have been 
referred to above, nevertheless, in point of impressiveness, 
and as a means of coming into immediate personal touch 
with the colossal personality which seems to me to inhere 
in this mountainous region, offers the tourist rewards of 
every kind which are beyond price. 
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Summer Schools 


In advancing educational, eco- 
nomic, scientific, and religious in- 
terests, summer conferences have 
come to be a recognized and appre- 
ciated means to an end. Indeed, 
for many persons this utilizing of 
some of their vacation time is often 
quite as healthful and as restful as 
mere idleness would be. The sum- 
mer school idea, however, is by no 
means that of all work and no play. 
Recreation is regarded as the prime 
factor, and until it is assured no 
provision is made for intellectual 
labors. The*present season will probably witness a greater 
vigor and potency than ever before in these summer gather- 
ings, as it certainly will have a greater number of them. 

Of all recent ideas none is of greater attractiveness than 
the “ Pilgrimage,”’ attempted by the University Extension 
Society under the direction of Mr. Lyman Powell. The 
summer meeting of this Society will be held from June 30 
to July 28 at Philadelphia. The courses of study are to 
be, as usual, in political economy, history, literature, and 
science. The success of the 1893 
series of Saturday excursions to 
historic spots near Philadelphia, 
such as Germantown, Brandy- 
wine, and Valley Forge, decided 
the committee in charge, not only 
to continue such day trips through- 
out the summer-school meeting, 
but, after it, to arrange a pilgrim- 
age of ten days along Washing- 
ton’s itinerary. Accordingly, the 
Pilgrims will assemble on Satur- 
day, July 28, in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, to commemo- 
rate the election, June 15, 1775, 
“of George Washington, Esq’, 
to command all the Continental 
forces raised or to be raised for 
the defence of American liberty.” The next day the 
chimes of Christ Church, the same that in 1776 responded 
to the Liberty Hall bell, will invite worshipers to occupy 
the pews of Washington, Lafayette, Franklin, Jay, Jeffer- 
son, Henry, and the Adamses, and to listen to Dr. Ellis 
Stevens, who will di course on the duties of patriotism. 
Monday morning the travelers are to take the Colonial 
Express for Boston, where, tae next moraing, they will 
meet on the Common and proceed to visit every point 
of historic interest, not forgetting Bunker Hill. Ad- 
dresses will be delivered in the Old South Church by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale and by Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Wednesday the Pilgrims will meet under the 
Oid E'm in Cambridge, where, July 3, 1775, Washington 
assumed command of the American forces. It is hoped 
that President Eliot will be present to welcome the Pil- 
grims, as his predecessor did General Washington. At all 
events, under the ciceronage of Messrs. Higginson, Justin 
Winsor, and John Fiske, Cambridge will be well seen, and 
a reception will be held at Craigie House, Longfellow’s 
residence. The British line of march will then be followed 
to Lexington. At Concord Mr. F. B. Sanborn will deliver 
an address, and next day, at Salem, the Hon. Robert S. 
Rantoul. The Pilgrims will be entertained by Senator 
Lodge at Nahant, and the next day Plymouth will be 
visited. On Saturday the travelers journey westward (stop- 
ping at Pomfret to see the house of Israel Putnam) to 
Fishkill, Baron Steuben’s headquarters. Sunday will be 
spent in Newburg, where Washington refused a crown, 
Monday at West Point and Tarrytown, and Tuesday in 
New York. Brooklyn and the site of the battle of Long 
Island, Princeton, and Trenton will close the pilgrimage. 

The parent of all summer schools is the Chautauqua 
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and Conventions 


Assembly. The departments of study at Chautauqua are 
in Languages, Sciences, History, Politics and Economics, 
Sacred Literature, Teachers’ Retreat, Physical Education, 
Expression, Music, and other branches. There will be 
courses by the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Professor Moul- 
ton, of Cambridge, England, President Harper, of Chicago, 
Professor Herbert Adams, of the Johns Hopkins, Pro- 
fessor Franklin Hooper, of Brooklyn, and others. Single 
addresses will be made by the 
Hon.. Carroll D. Wright, Dr. E. 
E. Hale, Lady Henry Somerset, 
Professor von Holst, General 
Howard, and others. 

The third summer session of 
the School of Applied Ethics, 
July 12-August 15, will be at 
Plymouth, Mass., as _ usual. 
Dr. Felix Adler, of New York, 
is Dean, and. the executive 
committee consists of Dr. Adler, 
Professor Toy, of Harvard, and 
Professor Henry Adams, of the 
University of Michigan. A 
special feature of the coming 
session will be the attention 
given to Labor Questions in 
each of the departments, which 
are those of Economics, Ethics, Education, and the His- 
tory of Religions. Among the lecturers are, besides the 
above-named, President Andrews, of Brown University ; 
Professors Palmer, Royce, and Ashley, of Harvard; Clark, 
of Amherst, Mayo-Smith and G:ddings, of Columbia, Jenks, 
of Cornell, Gould, of the Johns Hopkins, Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton, Hodges and Nash, of the Cambridge Epis- 
copal Divinity School, Shahan, of the Washington Catholic 
University, and Dr. Stsnton Coit. 

The Bay View Summer University, at Bay View, Mich., 
convenes from July 12 to August 15; the Colorado Sum- 
mer School, at Colorado Springs, Colo., July 5 to August 4 ; 
the Monona Lake Summer School, July 24 to August 3, 
at Monona Like, Wis.; the Virginia Summer School of 
Methods from June 25 to July 20, at Bedford City, Va.; 
the Martha’s Vineyard Summer School from July 9 to 
August 6, at Cottage City, Mass.; the Sauveur Summer 
School of Languages and Literature from July 2 to August 
1, at Amherst, Mass.; the National Summer School, July 
17 to August 7, at Glens Falls, N. Y.; the Ottawa Cnau- 
tauqua Assembly, June 18-29, at Ottawa, Kan.; and the 
Puget Sound Chautauqua School, July 3-25. 

Of a less popular character than the foregoing are the 
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summer schools now being held by our great universities. 
That at Harvard may be taken as typical of the rest. 
Women as well as men are admitted to the courses, which 
embrace Languages, History, Psychology, Mathematics, 
Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Physi- 
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cal Training and Medicine. Other universities offering 
special advantages in summer courses are the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Clark, Cornell, and the 
Universities of Chicago, Michigan, Minnesota, Indiana, 
and Virginia. 

Of great conventions of instructors, that of the National 
Educational Association at Asbury Park, N. J., July 6-13, 
will attract the attention due to the largest educational 
organization in the world. Its President is the Hon. 
Albert G. Lane, Superintendent of the Chicago Public 
Schools, and among the speakers will be Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, President Hall, of 
Clark University, and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, of 
Chicago University. Ten thousand teachers are expected 
to be present. The next session of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Galveston, Tex., and 
during the winter holidays, instead of in July, as hereto- 
fore. At the meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction at Bethlehem, N. H., July 9-12, addresses will 
be delivered by five college Presidents, namely, Drs. Eliot, 
- of Harvard, Hall, of Clark, Tucker, of Dartmouth, Smith, 
of Trinity, and Thwing, of Western Reserve. 

College commencements will, of course, form a great 
feature of coming conventions in the educational world. 
They will be celebrated June 7, at the Universities of 
Pennsylvania, of Minnesota, of Missouri, and Bryn Mawr 
College ; June 13, at Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Princeton, 
Vassar, Colorado, Wells, Fisk, Iowa, Lake Forest, Colum- 
bian University, the Universities of Virginia and Tennes- 
see; June 14, Tulane, Wash- 
ington, the University of Woos- 
ter, and the State University 
of Iowa; June 19, Smith and 
Wellesley ; June 20, Brown, 
Oberlin, Beloit, Tufts, Wash- 
ington and Lee, the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, and 
the University of Wisconsin ; 
June 21, Cornell and the Col- 
lege of the City of New York; 
June 27, Harvard, Yale, Am- 
herst, Williams, Dartmouth, 

oO Wy Bowdoin, Union, Wesleyan, 
‘aa Colby, Syracuse, and the Uni- 
“Father Endeavor” Clark. versity of Vermont; June 28, 
Trinity, Hobart, Kenyon, and 
the University of Michigan. This is also Bowdoin’s Cen- 
tennial Day, when President Hyde, with others, will dedicate 
the superb new memorial building, unique among college 
halls in having not only its architecture but also its interior 
decoration the work of our greatest American artists. 

In distinctly religious meetings, as well as in those of a 
more secular character, the summer school holds an increas- 
ingly prominent place. Perhaps the most widely known are 
those under Mr. Moody’s leadership at Northfield, Mass. 
Their calendar indicates the dates for the Young Women’s 
Conference as June 22—28, the World’s Student Convention, 
June 30 to July 10, and the General Conference of Chris- 
tian Workers, August 1-13. These institutions are the 
results of informal Bible meetings which Mr. Moody used 
to hold in his own house. Among the speakers will be Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, Bishop Thoburn, Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
and the Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London. The great event 
this year will be the dedication of the new Auditorium, 
whose seating capacity is 2,500. As to the outing charac- 
ter of these gatherings, we quote from the circular : ‘‘ Essen- 
tials—Reference Bible, note-books and pencils, tennis 
rackets, overshoes, storm coats, shawls, and umbrellas. 
Hammocks and kodaks will also add to the enjoyment.” 

The Conference at Lake Geneva, Wis., a Northfield off- 
shoot, numbers among its speakers Bishop Vincent, Drs. 
Breed and Lawrence. Mr. Stagg has charge of the ath- 
letics, and believes that baseball and tennis are as important 
as anything else on the programme. Another Northfield 
echo is the Lakeside School near Sandusky, O., from July 
1o to August 7. An attractively new venture is the 
Long Beach Association. There will be departments of 
secular study, but the great emphasis will be on the Sum- 
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mer Parliament, July 8-September 1. The first week will 
be occupied by musical and literary entertainment; the 
second, by a discussion of the Christian Endeavor, Baptist 
Young People’s Union, Epworth League, Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, and the 
King’s Daughters’ Work; the third, “‘Chautauqua Week ;” 
the fourth, the Sunday- 
School Assembly; the 
fifth, Congress of Re- 
ligions; the sixth, a 
Temperance Rally ; the 
seventh, a “ Forum of 
Reforms ;” and _ the 
eighth, a week of evan- 
gelistic work. The Rev. 
Dr. Burrell, of New 
York, is President of 
the Association. The 
Greenacre Congress at 
Eliot, Me., will occupy 
four days of each week 
during July and Avu- 
gust. 

Summer Bible 
school:, under the care 
of the American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature, are assuming constantly larger 
proportions. This year the Institute will hold schools 
at Chicago, July 1-September 22; Chautauqua, N. Y., 
July 5-August 16; Bay View, Mich., July 12—August 15 ; 
Crete, Neb., July 3-14; Lakeside, O., July 12—August 
14; Waseca, Minn., July 11-27; and at Waterloo, Ia., 
July 1-15. It is aimed at all these places toturn the work 
toward the life of Christ, so that it may be especially help- 
ful to those who are to teach the International Lessons. 

The American School of Christian Philosophy will hold 
its annual session at Chautauqua, July 5-12. Its Presi- 
dent is Dr. Amory H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J. One 
of the interesting topics will be “The Reunion of Chris- 
tendom.” Dean Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Cambridge, will tell “How it Appears to an 
Eiscopalian ;” President Booth, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, ‘“‘ How it Appears to a Presbyterian ;’”’ President 
Ballantine, of Oberlin, ‘‘ How it 
Appears to a Congregationalist ;” 
and Dr. Tyler, of New York, ‘*‘ How 
it Appears to a Disciple of Christ.” 

A Summer School of Applied 
Christianity will be held at Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Ia., from June 
27 to July 4. The School differs 
from the popular summer assem- 
bly in aiming to bring together 
only such as are deeply interested 
in the study of social and political 
problems in the light of the Gos- 
pel, and who claim for the Chris- 
tian law the ultimate authority to 
rule social practice. The Princi- 
pal of the School will be Professor 
George D. Herron, of Iowa Col- 
lege. Besides his own course of lectures there will be 
those by Professor Ely, of the University of Wisconsin ; 
Professor Commons, of Indiana University; President 
Gates and Professor Macy, of Iowa College; Dr. William 
Howe Tolman, of the New York City Vigilance League ; 
the Rev. C. J. Wood, the Rev. B. Fay Mills, and others. 
A second session will be held at Chautauqua, July 6-26. 

The next meeting of the Catholic Summer School will 
be held at Plattsburg, N. Y., July 15 to August 6. The 
Rev. Thomas McMillan, of New York, is Chairman of the 
Board of Studies. Bishop Spalding will preach the open- 
ing sermon. - Literary, historical, and legal lectures will be 
delivered by Messrs. Richard Malcolm Johnston, George 
Parsons Lathrop, and the Hon. W. C. Robinson, while the 
geology of the neighboring Ausable Chasm will be explained 
by Professors James -Hall, the New York State Geologist. 

The second Summer School of Theology at Oxford, 
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England, is to be held July 16-28, and will be open to min- 
isters of all denominations. Among the lecturers will be 
Canon Cheyne, Principal Fairbairn, and Professors Sanday 
and Massey, of Oxford; Professor Ryle, of Cambridge ; 
Professors Seth and Orr, of Edinburgh; and Professors 
Smith and Bruce, of Glasgow. 

Of religious conventions the greatest in point of num- 
bers will be the meeting of the Christian Endeavor Society 
at Cleveland, July 11-15. Thirty thousand “ Endeavorers ” 
are expected. Not only are well-known supporters of the 
movement to be present, but many new voices will be heard. 
Among the latter are Governor McKinley and Presidents 
Tucker, of Dartmouth, and Raymond, of Wesleyan. In 
all the world there are now about 30,000 Christian En- 
deavor Societies, with nearly 1,700,000 members. In No- 
vember the Woman's Christian ‘Temperance Union will also 
meet in Cleveland, under the leadership of Miss Frances 
Willard. July 19-22 the Baptist Young People’s Union 
convenes at Toronto. Next October occurs at Boston the 
annual Congress of the Episcopal Church. 

Turning to missionary meetings, from June 13-20 the 
eleventh annual gathering of the International Missionary 
Union will take place at Clifton Springs, N. Y. October 
10-13 the next meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions is to be held in the 
First Congregational Church, Madison, Wis. The Rev. 
Dr. Clapp, of Manchester, N. H., will preach the sermon. 
October 23-25 the Convention of the American Mission- 
ary Association, a Congregational organization devoted 
to work among the Southern negroes, will occur at Lowell, 
Mass. About the same time come the sessions of the 
Council of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
and the American Church Missionary Society (both Epis- 
copal). November ro is the date for the meeting at 
Brooklyn of the General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Church. 

Notable among scientific and other conventions will be 
those of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in Brooklyn, August 
6-23, under the presidency 
of Daniel G. Brinton. The 
Geological Society of Amer- 
ica will also hold its summer 
meeting in Brooklyn. Its 
President is Professor Cham- 
berlin, of Chicago University. 
President Andrews, of Brown, 
Messrs. Rossiter Johnson, 
Lloyd Bevan, and Herbert 
Friedenwald will be among 
those who are to-read papers 
at the Saratoga meeting of 
the American Historical As- 
sociation, September 10-13, 
the society’s decennial. The American Economic Asso- 
ciation will hold its seventh annual meeting in New York, 
probably December 26-29. August 22-24 the American 
Bar Association will meet at Saratoga, the Hon. Thomas 
M. Cooley presiding. October 10-11, in Baltimore, will 
occur the twentieth annual Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association. The annual Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association will take place September 15-20, 
at Lake Placid, in the Adirondacks. The National Edi- 
torial Association meets at Asbury Park, July 2-8. Also 
at Asbury Park, July 2-6, occurs the Convention of the 
National League for Good Roads. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the National League of 
American Wheelmen meets in Denver, August 13-18. 
The annual Convention of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will be held in New York City, 
December 3-8. 

Of Labor Conferences, on August 1 the Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators meets at Buffalo; in September, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen at Harrisburg ; 
September 17, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners at Indianapolis ; October 8-13, the International 
Typographical Union at Louisville; November 14, the 
National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry at Wash- 
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ington; and December 10, the American Federation of 
Labor at Denver. 

September ro-15 the Grand Army of the Republic will 
meet at Pittsburg. General John G. B. Adams, of Lynn, 
Mass., is now Commander-in-Chief. August 20-24 will 
occur the Encampment of the Commandry-in Chief, Sons 
of Veterans, at Davenport, Ia. August 28 the Supreme 
Lodge of the Knights of Pythias will convene at Washing- 

ton, D. C.; and September 17, the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge of the 
I. O. O. F., at Chattanooga. 

For the benefit of intending 
travelers it may be added that 
there are four fairs in Europe this 
summer. They are at Vienna, 
Madrid, Lyons, and Antwerp, but 
the last is easily chief. It was 
opened a month ago by Leopold 
IL., and will close on November 

‘12. The grounds comprise about 
two hundred acres on the River: 
Scheldt. The buildings are all 
fine ones, but that of the ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican Propaganda ”’ calls forth most 
interest from our countrymen and 
women. It is devoted to the ex 

hibits and interests of the United States Government and 
of the individual States. America’s preponderance is. 
shown by the fact that we have nearly 80,000 square feet 

—much more than either France or Germany, and half as 

much as Belgium itself. The most salient feature of the 
whole show is the invention which the Belgians think may 
outdistance the Eiffel Tower or the Ferris Wheel, namely, 
the Tobiansky Castle-in-the-Air. It is a huge melon- 
shaped balloon, built in compartments of silk and chained 
to the earth by mighty cables. The aerostat carries a huge 
car, representing a castle, and large enough to hold a hun- 
dred people. This car is constructed of bamboo and steel 
tubes. Visitors ascend to it and descend from it in small 
balloons, which, being guided between vertical ropes, work 
like ordinary elevators. Not less of a wonder is the navi- 
gable balloon. It is on the plan of an electric current 
conveyed by means of a pliable cable to an electric motor, 
suspended by the balloon, and which in its turn operates 
a propeller. This balloon is the largest of an elongated 
form ever made. Should these two ventures prove per- 
fectly successful, they. will indeed begin a new epoch in 
aerostatics. The Exposition’s 
next most striking feature is 

“Old Antwerp,” carried out 

on a much larger and more 
accurate scale than the “ Alt- 

Wien,” “Old London,’ or 

other similar attempts. It is 
nothing less than an entire 
fortified town, consisting of 
four or five streets and a great 
open market, which looks ex- 
actly as the Grande Place of 
Antwerp did to Charles V. 
Sixty or more workshops are 
tenanted by clever craftsmen, 
clad in sixteenth-century cos- 
tumes. There are a dozen 
taverns, half a dozen burgher 
houses, a duke’s mansion, an 

open-air theater, a marionette theater, a pleasure-garden, a 

covered market surrounded with stalls, a hospital, a chapel, 
and an exact reproduction of Antwerp’s ancient Town 

Hall. In the open market, which has a space of 18,000. 

square yards, there will be presented a continual spectacle. 
of civic processions and tournaments. 
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The Bicycle in War 


By Gustav Kobbé 


*=N reply to a letter from me asking for his opinion 
of the value of the bicycle in military operations, 
Major-General Nelson A. Miles writes: “In my 
opinion the bicycle will be of great value in mili- 
; tary operations, not only for the use of couriers in 
carrying dispatches, but also for moving bodies of soldiers, 
with their arms, swiftly from one point to another. There 
is no doubt in my mind that during the next great war the 
bicycle, with such modifications and adaptations as experi- 





A. Giddings, brigade signal officer of the Connecticut 
National Guard. Three years ago, when Major Giddings 
was a captain in the Connecticut militia, a section of the 
signal corps under his command was equipped with bicycles, 
and, owing to the skill with which this bright and energetic 
young officer handled his command, the experiment proved 
so successful that the entire corps, forty strong, is now 
mounted on bicycles, Major Giddings commanding the 
corps, the sections being under first lieutenants. This 
corps probably shares with an English 
corps, the Twenty-sixth Middlesex, one 
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ence may suggest, will become a most important machine 
for military purposes.” 

At a banquet of Chicago wheelmen this brave, expe- 
rienced, and progressive commander made a speech on 
this subject which, as the first public utterance from a 
high military authority on this side of the Atlantic, at- 
tracted the attention of military men throughout the 
country. In this speech General Miles said: “ It is esti- 
mated that there are in this country a quarter of a million 
men who are accustomed to ride the bicycle. If out of 
that number 50,000 men were organized, it would make 
one of the most effective army corps that was ever mar- 
shaled in any country or at any time.” 

It was at Fort Sheridan, IIl., in the department of the 
Missouri, which General Miles commands, that the first 
experiments with bicycles were made in our regular army. 
Even before the Military Bicycle Detachment had become 
highly proficient riders, it was found that they could, even 
when fully equipped—like men fitted for a campaign in 
regular marching order—easily cover in an hour and 
twenty-five minutes a distance 
the ordinary marching time 
over which would be _ five 
hours ; and the cyclist infantry- 
men were ready to turn about 
and go back over the ground 
again immediately. 

The honor of commanding 
the first American military 
bicycle detachment does not, 
however, belong to an officer 
of the regular army, but to a 
militia officer—Major Howard 





hundred and twenty strong, the honor 
of being the most thoroughly organized 
command of military wheelmen in the 
world—though both belong to the vol- 
unteer services of their respective coun- 
tries. 

The utility of the bicycle as a mount 
for messengers is too obvious to re- 
quire discussion. But a soldier wants 
to be a soldier, not a messenger-boy on 
a bicycle. The idea of developing the 
cyclist as a combatant seems to have 
originated in England. The gymna- 
sium course et Aldershot includes in- 
struction in the use of the bicycle. 
But it is from the English volunteer 
service that the use of the bicycle as 
a mount for combatants has received 
its chief impetus. A bicycle section is 
allowed to each battalion. Each section 
numbers twenty-four men, and there 
are special corps like the Twenty-sixth 
Middlesex. A recent official report 
gives the number of cyclists in the 
English volunteer service as 5,100. 
Chese include not only mounted in- 
fantry, but also cyclist artillery; for 
the Middlesex corps (and probably 
several others) has a Gatling gun sec- 
tion. The gun is attached to four “safety” cycles. 

The first English authority on military matters to favor 
the use of the bicycle in war was Lord Elcho, who in 1881 
suggested that the various bicycle clubs throughout the 
country were, by the natural activity of their members 
and their training in club parades, already fitted for ser- 
vice in the field, all they required being “a rifle slung 
across their backs, cartridge-boxes, and well-defined du- 
ties.” Military cyclists were not, however, employed until 
1885, and then only as scouts in the eastern maneuvers. 

Belgium, owing perhaps to the fact that, with its level 
surface and good roads, it offers advantageous conditions 
for the use of the bicycle, has shown great interest in mili- 
tary cycling, the latest step in advance taken by the 
Belgian War Department being a scheme for the rapid 
mobilization of the different cyclist corps. Special railway 
cars have been constructed, each to carry thirty cyclist 
soldiers and their machines, fifteen of the cycles being 
hung from the roof and fifteen placed in grooves on the 
flooring, the machines being firmly held in place, so that 
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they remain perfectly steady and are not liable to injury. 
The Belgian military cyclist is equipped with a carbine, 
which he slings across his back; his blanket is strapped to 
the handles of the bicycle, and a knapsack attached to the 
pivot. In France cyclists are employed as orderlies and 
express carriers, the pistol being their only arm; and they 
are similarly employed and equipped in Switzerland, where, 
however, in spite of the mountainous character of the 
country, much attention is being paid to the development 
of this branch of the service. In Russia and Germany the 
bicycle is not yet used as a mount for combatants, but 
in Germany “there are””—to quote from a recent letter of 
the chief of staff of the XII. (Royal Saxon) Army—“ being 
made all necessary arrangements by the Royal Prussian 
Military Academy, at Berlin, for an improvement in this 
respect.”” The United States, England, and Belgium seem, 
therefore, to lead in the use of the cycle for the rapid move- 
ment of armed troops; Belgium because of its good roads, 
the United States in spite of its bad ones. England because 
of the general adaptability 
of the country to the service 
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are the duties to which a soldier-cyclist may be assigned. 
Doubtless, however, our cyclists, as becomes young men 
of spirit who look upon twenty-five miles as a mere consti- 
tutional, are most interested to learn that the military 
cyclist can be employed not only as a messenger, a map- 
maker, and a signal-man, but as a fighter, with the chances 
that he will get a crack at the enemy ahead of any one 
else. Without signal-flags or heliograph tripod, without 
camera or sketching-case, but simply with a rifle and 
ammunition—and plenty of it—the fighting cyclist should 
be one of the most picturesque figures in the service. 
Swiftness is the bicycle’s most obvious advantage—an 
advantage the cyclist has not only over the foot-soldier, 
but over cavalry as well. For the bicycle can be propelled. 
by the soldier himself with less exertion than that of walk- 
ing, and with greater speed than a galloping horse. This 
point need not be argued, for it is conceded that in march- 
ing cyclists could wear down the best mounted cavalry in 
the world. I am confident that fifty young men, or a hun- 
dred, or a thousand for that 
matter, could, after three 





and the dash of sport there 
is init. Speaking of the mili- 
tary cyclists in this country, 
Major Balfour, a high Eng- 
lish authority, says: “ It is 
astonishing (and character- 
istic) that one of the chief 
objections to the employ- 
ment of cyclists—namely, 
the badness of the roads— 
should have been regarded ae 
as of little or no weight with Bie Sei 
the Americans.” a 
The uniform of the Amer- 
ican military cyclist—we 
may call him cyclist infan- 
tryman, for his claim to 
rank as a combatant with 
mounted infantry is fully 
recognized here—differs 
from that of the infantry or 
signal corps by the addi- 
tion of leggings. When the 
first bicycle detachment was 
organized in Connecticut, 
the rifles were slung across 
the back, but now the entire 
equipment is carried on the 
machine, it being quicker to 
detach the rifle from this 
than to unsling it. The 
rifle is held in two spring 
clips on the left side of the 
bicycle frame. The blan- 
ket is strapped in a hard 
roll to the handle-bars. 
For the knapsack which 
the foreign cyclists carry attached to the machine below 
the blanket-roll, Major Giddings designed a case four 
inches wide fitting the open space in the frame. It has 
two compartments, one for extra ammunition, the other 
for clothing. This case is much roomier than a knapsack. 
To the frame on the opposite side from the rifle, staffs of 
signal-flags or a heliograph tripod may be attached. As 
it is possible to carry the equipment—which includes, 
besides the articles mentioned, a waterproof cape, piece 
of shelter tent, rations, canteen, cyclometer, and tool-bag— 
on the machine, the cyclist soldier is relieved of the infan- 
tryman’s heavy burden, and this ability to march “light ” 
accounts in part for the remarkable distance the cyclist 
can travel. Every party operating by itself should have a 
reliable compass, a field-glass, and one or more cycle lamps. 
Those on sketching and reconnaissance duty should be 
equipped with a compact sketching-case and a photographic 
outfit. Major Giddings does not believe in the pneumatic 
tire for military cycling, as a puncture would disable it. 
From this varied equipment it may be judged how many 
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months’ training, make a 
march that would astonish 
the military authorities of 
ae | + | theworld. Who is prepared 
| = 2 | sto say that they would not 
4). )2 4) accomplish, even in this 
country of bad roads, an 
average of eighty miles a 
day for ten, thirty, or more 
consecutive days? Thus 
the speed and endurance of 
cyclists are powerful recom- 
mendations. 

It may be argued that 
the capacity of the bicycle 
depends upon the condition 
of the roads—that good 
roads are a sine gua non in 
bicycle movements. That 
was true before the intro- 
duction of the broad tire 
which enables the cyclist 
to ride unconcernedly over 
roads and across fields which 
a few years ago would have 
been considered simply im- 
passable. When General 
Miles sent a dispatch from 
Chicago to General How- 
ard, on Governor’s Island, 
New York Harbor, a dis- 
tance of a thousand miles, 
by cyclist messengers, the 
country was saturated with 
water as it had not been 
for twenty years. The 
riders met with every kind 
of storm, rain, sleet, and darkness, for nearly the whole 
distance. They literally travelled east with the storm, 
and in a ride of a thousand miles were only nine hours 
without being drenched. Much of the route was under 
mud several inches deep. It was necessary to ride several 
hundred miles on the Lake Shore railroad track, the sur- 
rounding country being submerged. Yet one cyclist, though 
obliged to dismount eight times to cross seven culverts and 
a railroad bridge, rode six miles in twenty-one minutes. 

One of the problems in the next war with the new ex- 
tended order will be the distribution of ammunition to the 
firing line. The idea of a small cart on bicycle-wheels— 
like the mount of the Gatling gun in the English bicycle 
corps—has been broached ; but a simpler and better scheme 
is to have the clothing-case which is attached to the frame 
of the military cyclist’s machine utilized for this purpose. 
This case would hold five or six hundred rounds, and, if 
the cyclist could not always ride his machine, he could push 
it, and a corps of fifty cyclists could distribute ammunition 
in large quantities and with great rapidity. Major Gid- 
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dings is elaborating a field telephone service. He has 
found it feasible to wind and unwind the wire as the bicycle 
proceeds, and, as the machine is a single-track vehicle, it 
possesses more mobility than a cart. 

Cyclist soldiers can be employed with great advantage 
on street riot duty because of the rapidity with which they 
can be moved to points of incipient trouble. General 
Ordway has formulated a complete set of regulations for 
this emergency. It being policy to break up the mob be- 
fore it acquires cohesion enough for united action, cycle 
infantry should act on the offensive, dismounting and at- 
tacking as a company of infantry. If the force is insuffi- 
cient for attack, and it becomes necessary to assume the 
defensive, pending the arrival of reserves, line is formed 
behind the cycles stacked or inverted—*‘in zeriba,” as it 
is called—which form an effective barricade. At street 
intersections, where an attack from different directions 
may be feared, a square zeriba may beformed. It would 
certainly be feasible to utilize a Gatling gun on bicycles 
in street riot duty, as it could easily be ridden to the scene 
of action. The zeriba with the wheels set whirling is con- 
sidered an effective barricade in defending a road against 
cavalry. The cyclist soldier’s mount is, therefore, besides 
a mount, a screen in defensive action. 

Several States besides Connecticut, notably Illinois and 
Massachusetts, have bicycle corps in their militia, and in- 
terest in this branch of the service is spreading all over 
the country. 

I began with General Miles’s opinion of the bicycle’s 
utility in war. [ may close with General Wolseley’s opinion. 
“The day is coming,” he says, “when large bodies of 
cyclists will become integral parts of every army in the 


field.” 
%& 
A Midsummer. Day 


By Charles D. Lanier 


Though it may be true, that vague commonplace that 
‘all things are rela ive,” certainly nothing else lives so 
sentiently by mere contrast as does heat or cold. It is 
this dry physical fact that explains why the dawn of a 
summer day is so instinct with peaceful, sensuous charm. 
The cool freshness at that time, for which the Germans have 
that perfect-fitting word, de Kiihlung, gives all the more 
pleasure because of the subtle but unmistakable signs of 
coming heat and glare—the cloudless sky, rimmed by a 
slight rosy haze ; the very eagerness of the leaves, withered 
by yesterday’s sun, to make the most of the dewy sur- 
cease; the distant whistle of Bob White, who, mindful of 
the arid noon, is courting so early under-the diamond-set 
clover-blossoms. The field-lark gives his curious lilt as he 
rises from the pleasant expanse of green grass to salute 
the sun, which mirrors itself in a million drops below him. 
We realize that the time is short; we take mighty draughts 
of the loveliness; and then, presently, grates on our ear 
the fateful watchman’s rattle of the cicada, announcing 
the arrest of early morn. 

And all this makes one not unwilling to rise at four in 
the morning, to dash the cool water about one’s face, and 
to go down the long hill to the barn where a score of cows 
are patiently waiting to be milked. Thrust an arm through 
the round hole in the barn door, take out the whittled peg 
that fastens the latch on the inner side, and we are be- 
hind the two long rows of mild-eyed beasts, already chew- 
ing the fragrant hay that Dick has forked down from the 
huge stores piled above. Their soft, pure breath blows .to 
our nostrils not unpleasantly as we go fearlessly into the 
narrow Stalls. They quietly obey the well-known push on 
the jutting thigh-bone—a hint to give piace to the stool 
and pail—save, perhaps, that the wild brindled heifer Sal, 
who swings angrily her beautiful, shapely head, with the 
suspicious dark eyes, must be bespoken with stern com- 
mand, and then soothed into “letting down” the pearly 
streams. How musically they tinkle against the pails! 
Dick’s wife and daughter are famous milkers, and when 
they are well under way, the milk-streams, even from the 
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stir giest cow, make one continuous flow into the pail. 
When they have finished, we can draw scarcely a drop 
more from the udder just now overflowing with its rich 
foison, so skillfully have they “ stripped it ” with their clean, 
rosy hands. 

Before the laggards in the city have opened their eyes the 
task is done, the harvest of milk is poured into six greater 
pails, and they and Dick and I “tote” them to the stone 
dairy just below the great spring. It is always cool in 
here, and—lI was going to say, clean; but it is a poor word 
for the immaculate state of the stone floor, the wooden 
spoons and troughs and noggins, and for the great 
“crocks ” of milk set in the cold spring-water flowing in a 
shallow viaduct about three sides of the dairy. Some of 
them have already raised their golden wealth to the surface, 
and tall jars stand in the deeper water of a certain corner, 
full to the brim with rich cream ready for churning, which 
Mrs. Dick has skimmed with the broad flat ladle she 
handles with such fascinating deftness. 

But now the sun is with us, and it is breakfast-time, and 
we have only made ready to start the day. 

For theacres of billowing wheat—rippling and shimmer- 
ing, and whispering, as one nears it, with gentle susurra- 
tions—are ripe for the harvesters. 

The heavy fall of dew has not yet given itself up to the 
sun when we tramp out to the ninety-acre field, taking 
down tke bars, on the way, for Dick and his companions 
astride of the great farm-horses and their clanking harness. 

In this broad, clear sweep before us, the reaping‘ 
machines, each drawn by two slow, wise nags, are set to 
work. A long swath of heavy-headed wheat-stalks marks 
the wake of its clattering course. Just after it comes a 
boy with a wooden rake that shows a row of honest, blunt 
wooden teeth. He gathers, with two or three strokes, a 
sufficient bundle to make a sheaf, and then quickly moves 
on, to be followed by the binder, whose task is the nicest 
of all. With rapid, skillful movements, he draws out from 
the bundle a long tuft of wheat-stalks. Grasping this just 
beneath the heads, he separates it at the butts, and, with 
a deft knot, makes it into a band of double length. In a 
trice this is around the armful at his feet ; with a powerful 
grasp he draws it tight and snug, and, completing the 
band with another mysterious knot, he tucks under the 
ends for safety, throws the solid sheaf to one side, and 
strides forward to the next bundle. But no matter how 
thorough and skillful a binder he may be, there is no hope 
that he can keep up to the reaper. So the course about . 
the field is divided into “shares,” and when the swath of 
fallen wheat comes to the binder having the next share, 
he takes a hand and works out to the man ahead of him, 
whose share, of course, he has on the succeeding round. 

After the binder come more boys to gather up the 
completed sheaves and bring them to the shock. Eight or 
ten sheaves are set together under the watchful eyes of an 
experienced shocker, who then makes a “ cap,” by a cun- 
ning manipulation of the top sheaf, to shed the rain. 

But even with all these helpers, is it not, toward the 
forenoon, sweltering work! You may rely on it that the 
corps of small boys who are constantly ‘toting ”’ water- 
buckets to the field from the “ Big Spring ”’ in the oak grove 
have no sinecure. Each carries his bucket of cold, fresh 
water with the cup of cocoanut-shell around the course to 
the binders. They stop in the hot flurry to keep up their 
“shares,” wipe the flowing sweat from their brows, and 
take, first a modest mouthful, and afterwards a long, deli- 
cious draught. Then they will sprinkle some of the cool 
spring-water on the dogwood leaves placed in the crowns 
of their broad-brimmed straw hats, and go on to work feel- 
ing that the world is good, and the wheat-field is one of 
the best places in it. 

I like best, though, to bind on the hill, where the wheat 
has been sown between the ancient, gnarled apple-trees of 
a scattered orchard. Here the machines cannot be used, 
and three tall, broad-backed farm-hands are cutting the 
wheat with rhythmic sweeps of their big cradles. They 
pause, ever and anon, to whet the blade with short, quick 
strokes of the scythe-stone, which was thrust in their tall 
boot-tops. How the music of this grinding ring comes 
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back to one, and with what haunting suggestions of the 
rich, dry smell which the ripe grain gives forth, of the 
crushed pennyroyal Jying at one’s elbow during the short 
respite, and the sweeter fragrance of the mint-bed sur- 
rounding a spring by the roots of a great apple-tree ! 

Well is it for the little brown quail hen if she has made 
her home here rather than in the open, where the murder- 
ous teeth of the shuttling reaper will break the eggs and 
guillotine her into the bargain if she happens to be on the 
nest. But Dick’s men—the cradlers—have a care for her 
snug little home, and leave a tuft of wheat about it to 
shield her from the hungry eyes of the hawk and fox. 
Here is a nest now; the mother has run from it at the 
approach of so many intruders, and has left the nestful of 
small white eggs—no less than sixteen. They are dumpy 
little eggs, and taper very sharply from the butt to the 
point. Mrs. Bob does not whir up and shoot off like a 
bullet, as she will if you come upon her a few months 
hence in the fall; now, as if she knew that it were not the 
season for guns and dogs, she merely runs out of sight, 
and remains hidden a few yards away in the fence-corner 
until the noise of the harvesters has turned the crest of the 
hill. 

But the rabbits are not so prudent with their family 
affairs. There are a dozen in the open wheat where the 
reapers are clacking away, and as the swaths fall around 
the ever-lessening circumference of the yet uncut grain, 
bunny shrinks back unseen to the center, in the company 
of various little field-mice and perhaps a swift, lithe, whip- 
like blacksnake. So that when the circuit of the reapers 
closes in to a narrow strip, there is quite a congregation of 
small ferez. The old rabbits run away to the swamp, 
while we restrain Shep and Jet, who are mad to chase 
them. But the little half-grown fellows only hop a few 
paces away, in a timid, helpless fashion, and then sit on 
their haunches, staring with the bulging eyes of fear, and 
faintly moving the few coarse hairs which project, antenné- 
like, from their sensitive muzzles. We catch one, perhaps, 
stroke his soft, tender little body, and then place him over 
the fence in the clover wilderness to run away and wax 
strong and fat for the winter season. 

We do not go back to the house to dinner, for to-day is 
the last of the wheat-cutting, and every one is anxious to 
make a clean finish before nightfall. It is under a great 
spreading oak, by the side of a clear spring, that we camp 
out, and an emissary of the cook drives in a buggy from 
the farm-house far off on the hill. This wazon gives up 
two great tin pails, one of delicious fresh buttermilk, the 
other containing a savory stew of mammoth proportions; 
and there are sandwiches and biscuits, and plenty of the 
golden prints of butter that has made Mrs. Dick known 
over two counties ; and, for dessert, the fat cook’s huge 
apple and blackberry pies. It isa great feast, and one 
thing tastes just as good as another—than which no man 
could say more, in this instance. 

We boys tease the good-natured farm-hands a little, and 
they tell rough, slow jokes, and marvelous stories of what 
cradlers and binders did in the old days when machines 
had not come to be used. And Dick relates how, in driv- 
ing the foremost reaper this morning, he stopped just a 
hand’s length from the neck of the old turkey hen who was 
“setting” out there, unknown to any one, on a fine lot of big, 
spotted eggs. Two of the boys have killed a blacksnake 
which is so long that they think he must be a record- 
breaker, and they borrow Dick’s foot-rule to measure him 
in the presence of witnesses. While the men are at their 
pipes, another climbs into an old apple-tree, and finds, in a 
dry hole piercing a broken branch, a bristling, biting, claw- 
ing old flicker. She has laid six beautiful white eggs, of the 
finest ivory finish; her handsome mate, with blood-red 
crest, polka-dot waistcoat, and golden-yellow wings, flies 
desperately about the edge of the forest, fearful over this 
invasion of his home. 

And the rest of us just loaf and doze on the rank green 
grass, in the shade of the oak. 

When one o’clock comes, we attack the tall wheat cap- 
tains again with a vim that secures the last sheaf in its 
shock when it is yet two hours before our late midsummer 
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supper. We would gather in a group and give a great 
hurrah, but it has been so hot, and we are so tired, that 
we leave that sort of thing for corn-husking. Besides, 
every boy now breaks into a race for the one spot he has 
been thinking of for the past hour—the swimming-hole. 

Off we hurry to the “run,” a mile distant, our clothes 
heavy with perspiration, with chafing barbs of wheat under 
our collars, and fine chaff worrying our eyes. 

All of which makes the prospect of the deep, cool 
“hole” so much the more entrancing. The tall hickories 
and pin-oaks and chestnuts of a dark forest tower above 
it on one side, so close to the bank that already the “run” 
is shaded to its middle. In less time than you could 
believe, our clothes are flung off,a double handful of water 
is dashed into each face, and then—serplunk / kerplunge ! 
Like so many frogs we dive into the delicious water, and 
come up from the invigorating coolness spluttering and 
blowing and breathless with enjoyment. Is happiness 
ever concentrated in any other moment as it is when, after 
a midsummer day of sturdy work, one lolls in the spark- 
ling waters of the dear old creek, and swims mighty races, 
and fights desperate water-battles? Or let us scull quietly 
off up the “run” to take a natural shower-bath from the 
spring that trickles down in a hundred little ice-cold 
streams through the mint and green moss that carpet the 
high bank. 

Although we have been “in” for an hour, a hoot of 
derision greets the school-bell when it solemnly declares 
in the distance that only a half-hour is left before supper. 
But it must be obeyed; on go the uniforms and off we 
tramp, hungry and weary and happy, and almost clean, 
while the sun is leaving, and the air is again taking on the 
sweet, cool tone of evening. Our way lies by the dark, 
looming barn, and as we pass we can hear the cows chew- 
ing the cud, and the horses stamp contentedly and nuzzle 
around in their bins to find the last taste of their evening 
snack of oats and meal. And another midsummer day is 


done. 
Asters 
By Emily Lester 


I know a road among the woods, 
Not very far from home, 

Where, in the autumn solitudes, 
The purple asters bloom. 


Behind them, all the woodland glades 
Have put October on, 

Glowing with softly brilliant shades 
Of gold, and red, and brown. 


The asters straggle up the bank, 
And spread beneath the trees ; 
Their lilac stars crowd rank on rank 

To meet the forest breeze. 


A country road—a common flower— 
But always to my eyes 
Transfigured by the subtle power 
Of happy memories. 


Along this sweet, familiar way 
I stray alone, apart ; 

The sunshine of the autumn day 
Falls golden on my heart. 


Upon the flowers I count my beads, 
A joyous rosary : 

For every passing moment speeds 
My happiness to me. 


And through the short, sweet waiting-space 
Love’s tenderest perfume 

Breathes to me from the trysting-place 

Where purple asters bloom. 
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An Island Novel 


The Story of a Summer Vacation 
By Priscilla Leonard 


Y sister Margaret and I constitute an object-lesson on the advancement of woman. The ten 
years difference in our ages has made her the finished product of the century, while I belong 
to the Dark Ages. I went to boarding-school ; she graduated from Vassar. I read Tenny- 
son and Miss Mulock; she prefers Browning and George Meredith. I like an easy-going 
existence ; Margaret attends three morning classes weekly—one on European politics, one on 
Scandinavian literature, and the third on Shelley as a Moral Force. She reads up these sub- 
jects in any spare time she has between her calls, her correspondence, and the whist club and 
cooking-class to which she belongs. She also writes now and then for the magazines, is more 
or less interested in church guilds, charitable organizations, slum settlements, etc., and has about a dozen 
dear friends, all as strenuous as herself, with whom she keeps up a tremendous interchange of ideas. 
She has studied harmony, sings in the surpliced choir at St. S ’s, and is artistic in the impressionist style. One of 
our few quarrels arises from the fact that I will not illustrate Margaret’s esthetic gospel upon the walls of our flat, 
because I hold the bygone tenet that a picture ought to be pretty. 

On the whole, though, we are harmonious. I recognize in my sister a great, ceaseless energy, which, if not opposed, 
works off cheerfully and beneficently on the world at large. To oppose it, and turn its whole concentrated force upon 
my easy-going self, would be manifestly unwise ; therefore I avoid collisions. Margaret, on her side, recognizes in me 
what she is pleased to call * an element of repose,’ ’ and reposes'on me accordingly, by communicating all her ideas and 
enthusiasms as she experiences them. This relieves her of much of the strain of her energetic existence. I have been 
through a Theosophic craze, two rejected novels, several musical and artistic theories, a fit of Agnosticism, a High 
Church rebound, and four objects of charity (who all turned out badly), besides numberless side issues too small and too 
various to be classified. And this last year I have had Far Island. 

Boadicea Adams first told Margaret about the island. She had stopped there in her brother’s yacht in the spring, 
in a three days’ storm. She said, ‘The food was poor, but the local color was good,’ and she was sure Margaret 
could make a novel out of it—Boadicea being one of the dozen dear friends, and firmly convinced of Margaret’s genius. 
Now, personally, I much prefer food to local color; but it would be ineffably base to press such an objection against 
possible fame and profit for my sister. I breathed a sigh of regret as I thought of the last novel (rejected), the scene 
of which, laid in medieval Europe, precluded any possibility of “saturating one’s mind with locality,” as Margaret puts 
it. I sighed, as usual, and, as usual, I yielded.. 

We wrote to Mrs. Rosabella Noyes, at Far Island, mentioning Boadicea, and asking for front rooms and board. 
The letter in return was so charming, beginning “ Dear Friends,” and signed “ Mrs. Rosabella Abigail Noyes” in 
archaic flourishes, that my sister was more enthusiastic than ever. She put it into note-book No. 1 (she had about six), 
and we set forth. Our journey was wandering and perilous; trains did not connect; the tiny steamboat we journeyed 
on was attached for debt at the wharf, and days passed before we finally sailed into the only harbor of Far Island. 
Margaret promptly went into raptures over the view. 

“Oh! see! What a water-color this would make! Look at those pink rocks, and grayish-green trees, and yellow- 
gray beach! And the rocky points closing on each side, and sloping down, ledge after ledge, into the breakers—and 
the spray—and the air—and the—” 

“And the whole community assembled on the wharf like an operatic chorus. They have heard of your genius, and 
are ready to break forth in a song of welcome as we step on land.” 

But they didn’t; they only looked at us with a slow, kindly curiosity, as we were landing, trunks, bags, and all. 
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One elderly man, with a gray curl standing up like the 
horn of Michael Angelo’s Moses, after gazing at us, re- 
marked that “ Mrs. Noyes and James was waitin’ back 
thar ;” and immediately a lank boy came sauntering down 
towards us, and, picking up our bags, led the way toward 
the wooded road behind the wharf. We addressed him as 
James, to which he replied, without a smile: “ James, he’s 
our hoss; my name’s Irvin’ Frederic.” But he didn’t 
seem to mind. Mrs. Rosabella sat waiting for us, en- 
throned upon the high front seat of a remarkable combi- 
nation known as “ the cut-under.” She was middle-aged, 
and had been comely; her broad, kind face was framed 
in little dangling black curls,and she was dressed in pri- 
mevally cut black. She made no effort to descend, but wel- 
comed us cordially from her perch, speaking in a high- 
pitched voice, in a sort of cadence—a rapid rush of half a 
dozen words, and then a prolonged drawl upon each letter 
of the next, like a chant. 

“Well, now, I didn’t hardly expect ye. 
all ready, and I am glad to see ye, though. 
eric, hand up them bags in front.” 

We climbed in precariously with the aid of the wheel and 
Irvin’ Frederic, and Mrs. Rosabella then proceeded to 
shake hands with us heartily. All this time the crowd 
from the wharf were melting away, by twos and threes, up 
the road, each group nodding to our hostess and giving us 
a calm, steady stare as they passed. As one red-cheeked 
girl came by with our elderly friend with the curl, Mrs. 
Noyes called out : 

“ Hev ye heard from your ma, Liny ?” 

“Yes; she ain’t comin’ this week. They can’t spare a 
vessel.” 

“T tol’ Elviny Ann,” said the man, crossly, “ that ef she 
would go in the middle of the ketch she’d hev to git thar 
’nd back best way she kin. They sent the vessel fur her, 
’nd they kin send her back, too.” 

“Now ain’t that William Albert all over?” said Mrs. 
Noyes, as they went on, and she started James off on a 
jog-trot. ‘ He’s jest naterally fractious, ’n’ Elviny ’n’ Liny, 
they do hev their own time with him, I guess.” She 
laughed. “ Liny’s got two beaux, ’n’ they do say she’s tryin’ 
their tempers every way she kin, so’s to find out who’s the 
best-natered. Says she wants an easy-goin’ man in her 
house.” 

We had left the wharf well behind by this time, and were 
winding along the one road of the island. It was no more 
than a grassy track, and strayed along on the principle of 
’ taking the easiest grade available. Levels there were none ; 
sometimes the road became a mere wheel-mark over shelv- 
ing ledges of rock; sometimes it plunged down hill, 
through deep evergreen thickets; sometimes it mounted 
steeply among tangled berry-vines and outcropping gray 
rocks ; and sometimes a stream of clear brown water ran 
beside it for a while, and then rushed sparkling down to 
the sea, which lay always in view, blue and endless. The 
whole place was flooded with delicate color; the pink cliffs, 
the white breakers, the gray-green trees, the clear bright 
sky, and the sparkling sea, were all brilliant and yet soft in 
their effects. It was like a succession of dainty water- 
colors, as Margaret had said—an Italian scene set in these 
northern waters. 

The houses, however, were not Italian villas. They 
were perched, here and there, upon the rocky slopes, all 
of one invariable type—small, snug, painted white, with 
as few windows as possible, and a garden of gay, old-fash- 
ioned flowers before the door, with always a cat or two 
sunning on the door-step. Presently we came upon sev- 
eral in a group, with the village store and a small white 
church. This was the heart of things; and when James 
stopped short in front of a house with more windows, more 
flower-garden, and more cats than any other, we felt that 
Mrs. Noyes’s must be a prominent residence. She had 
been talking steadily to Margaret ever since we started, 
telling her who lived in each house as we passed, and now 
she was relating the family history of the Noyeses. 

“Yes, my husband was the thirteenth—the beginning 
of the second dozen, his mother allers said. Let me 
see; William Albert, he’s the oldest—then come Herbert 
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Irvin’ Fred- 
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Emory, ’nd Luther Leslie, ’nd Jefferson Edward, ’nd 
Durilla Edith, ’nd Elmer Staples, ’nd Myrtilla Mary—” 

Here the cut-under halted, and the catalogue was stop- 
ped. But we had found our local chronicler, it was evident. 

I do not believe I can do justice to Rosabella’s house 
with pen and ink. A brush dripping with color is needed 
to paint its glories. It was full of gay knitted rugs and 
patchwork quilts, with brilliant lithographs and mottoes 
on the walls. We had a crowning work of art in our room 
—a broad gilt frame inclosing a cross and anchor on a 
black velvet ground. They were made of layers of maca- 
roni, twisted into shape, and fastened with silver-headed 
pins. She told us that “his sister, that lived over to the 
mainland, sent that when he died;” “he,” of course, 
meaning the late lamented Henry Frederic. The kitchen 
was a roomy and attractive place, too, when one got accus- 
tomed to the odor of the dried codfish, piled in layers 
tied with rope, and neatly arranged beside the fire, look- 
ing not unlike the pile of kindling-wood that flanked it. 
The fish was cut off, boiled in milk, and eaten steadily all 
the year round in every island home. Luckily for us, 
Rosabella, in her youth, had once lived for some months 
“over on the mainland” as a waitress at a small hotel. 
It was a period of wide education and experience, and 
referred to proudly and often. Thanks to this, she alone 
on the island made yeast bread, and understood that we 
would like “greens” and fruit. It was her ambition to 
give us every possible dish that we might have had at that 
wonderful hotel, and she beamed happily at us when we 
ate her masterpieces and praised them. 

To hear Rosabella tell about the mainland, as she sat in 
the kitchen after supper, knitting, was my great joy. Mar- 
garet, of course, preferred the island histories, the details 
of shipwreck, and the gossip of bygone times. I never 
would write a novel even if I could; it means so much 
work. When my sister was not listening to Mrs. Noyes, 
she was out on the rocks or the little sailboat, steeping 
herself in scenery, or sitting in the village store, which 
was quite a social center for the island. Jefferson Edward 
Noyes kept it, nominally, but every one knew that Mary 
Lavina, his wife, ran the store, and her husband too, and 
the ladies of the island came to gossip there with her—in 
a kindly way, for Far Island was pastorally good-natured. 
By going to the store you could soon make the acquaint- 
ance of the whole island; and before two weeks were over, 
it seemed to me that Margaret knew not only every point, 
every cove, and every house on Far Island, but every 
family, from the head of the house down to the cats (there 
were no dogs). This was the more difficult when you con- 
sider that the Noyeses, the Lowells, and the Taskers had 
possessed the land from time immemorial, and had inter- 
married until their genealogy was inextricably interwoven. 
Everybody was everybody else’s cousin, with nearer family 
relationship added on; and the present generation of 
Noyeses was a prize puzzle, there having been thirteen broth- 
ers and sisters, who had married into nearly every house- 
hold on the island. It was usual to speak of every one by 
the “given name” only; and how Margaret steered her 
way through the maze was my admiration. I couldn’t; so, 
for my enlightenment, she drew up a sort of chart of the 
leading residents, to which I referred when in doubt as to 
whom I had met or seen. For instance : 

“Ransome Joyce Lowell is the oldest son of Alvin 
Alby Lowell, whose wife was Edna Elvira Tasker. Her 
father was old Captain Jonathan Pierce Tasker, who lives 
in High Point, and whose first wife was Rosabella’s sister.” 

I never could make up my mind whether that chart was 
a comfort or not. 

The islanders were much pleased with my sister. They 
said that she was “real sociable,” and we were invited 
generously to all the social meetings of the place. These 
were generally connected in some way with the church— 
experience and testimony meetings, missionary circles, and 
being asked to tea along with the minister, who was a zeal- 
ous young Baptist, bent on immersing the island. He had 
been there only a year, and in the first few months of his 
stay had succeeded in baptizing the oldest inhabitant in 
an icy pool on a November day without killing him, In- 
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deed, old Captain Jonathan had driven home afterwards, 
two good miles, in his dripping clothes, and had been a 
pillar in the church ever since. Mrs, Rosabella, on the 
contrary, though she had been duly immersed, had doubts 
as to her salvation, because she “ hed choked dredful.” 
True believers, it seemed, never choked. ‘The revival had 
gone so deep that dancing had been abolished, which was 
a loss to local color. But the “sing” remained. We 
were invited to several, and were expected to bring our 
hymn-books. The young folks gathered at one end of the 
room, the elder in the other. Married couples always sat 
together. Priscilla Ann Lowell, the dressmaker and milli- 
ner, always played the melodeon ; she could get out of a 
reluctant melodeon all the noise there was in it. Every- 
body sang, and the volume of sound was often alarming. 
At about half-past eight (the “sing” began at seven) 
apples and cakes were brought out, and by half-past nine 
the last reveler was at home and in bed. 

On the way home the young people, being all cousins 
romped and giggled along the road; the married pairs 
always walked hand in hand, sedately. This fashion was 
not confined to “sings,” however; husband and wife 
always went to church or to the store or to the wharf hand 
in hand, whether they had been married one year or twenty. 
It was not so much affection, it seemed, as etiquette ; for 
the “ naturally fractious ” William Albert tramped along 
with Elviny’s hand in his, scolding as he went. As for 
engaged couples, they went with their arms around each 
other, and nobody noticed it at all. 

One sport we could not enter into, for it was masculine, 
par excellence. There was a tiny level spot just below the 
store, and there, whenever the fishing-boats were in, half 
a dozen stalwart, tanned fellows, old and young, could be 
seen playing croquet hour after hour. They had regular 
matches ; and Jefferson Edward used to leave the store to 
his wife and practice all by himself while the boats were 
away, in hopes of winning some day—but he never did. 
I never saw a woman on the ground; but I could watch 
them from the window. The enthusiasm was often great ; 
I have seen Ransome Joyce jump up and bring his great 
fishing-boots together for joy when a good stroke was 
made. Poor Margaret! She is such a born reformer and 
progressive that I used to wonder how she could keep her 
hands off the primitive civilization. If she hadn’t come 
there on purpose to study primeval simplicity, I don’t 
believe she could have let it go on. And the islanders 
were so perfectly contented with things as they were— 
which is abhorrent to the mind of a reformer! They 
didn’t want the improvements of life. Take pumps, for 
example; pumps were considered rather fast and revolu- 
tionary. The island well had a square plank cover with 
a round hole just large enough for the bucket. There was 
no windlass ; the bucket was let down by a short rope, 
with the hand. When it rained, all the surface-water ran 
into the well, and the owner spent the next morning emp- 
tying it patiently with a bucket. The minister had a 
pump—but then the minister was from the mainland, and 
very young. 

Then there was chewing-gum, which pervaded society 
and was as universal as breathing. The very children 
chewed at their play, and even the choir, in church, 
between the verses, moved their jaws, decorously but visi- 
bly. I don’t know whether Margaret could have resisted 
her impulses to civilize the island much longer, when, hap- 
pily, she found a concentrated channel for her energies. 
She discovered Edna. 

The chart informs me that— 

“Edna Margaretta Lowell is the niece of Priscilla Ann 
Lowell, the dressmaker. Her father and mother are dead. 
She lives alone in the farthest house on Noyes’ Point, 
beyond Widow Tasker’s. She is Rosabella’s third cousin.” 

My chart, as you see, always ends with the subject’s re- 
lationship to Rosabella. All roads lead to Rosabella. 

We first saw Edna at church, where her face and her 
voice made a great impression on us. As far as feature 
went, she had the real Noyes face. The tradition is that 
an English nobleman’s daughter ran away from home with 
the original Noyes, who was an underkeeper, and fled to 
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America and Far Island—hence the well-cut Norman 
noses and regular features which are frequent on the 
island. The rest of the islanders—particularly the 
Taskers—have a strong resemblance, in the facial angle 
and the expression of the eye, to the codfish, probably 
from living upon it uninterruptedly. The mingling of the 
three families has produced numberless variations and 
compromises of the two types ; but they may be all roughly 
graded into three : the Norman, the Norman-codfish, and the 
codfish. Edna was almost pure Norman, with dark eyes 
and long dark lashes, and a softly curved mouth. You 
couldn’t tell exactly how pretty she really was, because 
there were only the others to contrast her with; nor how 
sweet her pure soprano would be without the discords of 
the choir as a background for its clearness. But we were 
both so struck by her appearance that we questioned Rosa- 
bella about her at once. 

“Edna Margaretta—why, she’s Priscilla Ann’s own 
sister’s child. She’ll hev consid’r’ble, now her mother’s 
gone. Cap’n Ephraim James—thet’s her father—he hed 
three vessels, ’n’ the wharf, ’n’ prop’ty over to the 
quary” (island for “ quarry”) “at Stony Island. By ’nd 
by Edna ought to hev ’bout seventy thousand dollars. 
Ephraim ’n’ Almiry Loveny, they was awful savin’; they 
begun savin’ ’n’ ended savin’; ’nd Edny, she don’t hardly 
know how to use money. It’s turrible lonely over there 
to the P’int—nobody but Tasker’s folks. There was 
Ben. Tasker, he was Edna’s beau; but he was lost at sea 
two year ago. They was always together, them two, from 
children, ’nd set turrible store by each other; but he 


‘wa’n’t no match fur her, fur’s money went, ’nd Cap’n 


Ephraim ’nd Almiry hed no love fur him. He could sail a 
boat with anybody, and was a well-appearing young fellow.” 

‘“* How was he drowned?” 

“Well, Edny won’t have it he’s drowned at all. But, © 
law sakes ! his own mother put on black fur him, ’nd every- 
body knows the schooner went down in the fall gales, fur 
pieces of her come ashore down along the coast where she 
was, ’nd one or two bodies; they couldn’t tell them fur 
who they were. They do say Ransome Joyce is lookin’ 
Edny’s way now, and thet Priscilla Ann, she’s kind o’ set 
her heart on the minister fur a nephew. I guess Edny 
won’t be long single between ’em.” 

After all this interesting information, we were naturally 
anxious to look upon our pretty islander, and were 
charmed, a few days later, to have an invitation from 
Priscilla Ann to come over and take tea, especially as Rosa- 
bella, who always found out everything, told us that Edna 
was to be there. We had only to cross. the road and 
walk a few rods to reach Priscilla’s four-room cottage, 
which stood on the very edge of the cove, and was redo- 
lent of fish and salt water. It is island etiquette to go an 
hour before supper, and we found Edna waiting for us in 
the sitting-room, while Priscilla Ann bustled back and 
forth between that and the kitchen, with supper much 
on her mind. The girl was rather shy at first; but Mar- 
garet doesn’t mind that at all; and in ten minutes or so we 
were talking away quite freely. And then, after a while, 
Edna found courage to ask a great favor, for which, it 
seemed, this invitation was the preparation. 

“T want to get an organ—for the church—to remember 
mother. And Aunt Priscilla said you could tell me all 
about them.” 

I don’t know how much my sister really knows about 
organs. But from the way she threw herself into the sub- 
ject, you might have thought she had ordered dozens of 
them. Edna was awed; Priscilla was charmed. At sup- 
per we talked nothing but organ, as we feasted on dry fish 
stewed in milk, cranberry preserves, doughnuts, and strong 
tea. And afterwards, with pencil and paper, my sister 
drew a plan of where the organ was to be in the church, 
the size, the probable cost, etc.; and we all felt that it was 
an assured fact in a few weeks. I could see that Edna 
was much impressed; indeed, from that hour she was con- 
vinced that Margaret could do anything and knew all things. 

I wanted to hear the girl sing; and, in a pause, I pre- 
ferred my request. She was very simple and natural 
about it, and sat down obediently at the piano. For Pris- 
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cilla Ann had a piano—the only one on thé island, of 
dubious make and age. It stood in the front room, with 
an old-fashioned lithograph of Gottschalk, very grim and 
hard, hanging over it. Priscilla Ann being the milliner of 
all Far Island, there were piles and rows of hats, all sizes 
and shapes, piled in the space under the piano, so that the 
pedals were hardly freed. One or two trimmed models 
- were on top of the instrument, flanked by rows and rows 
of rolls of ribbon. The table was covered with boxes of 
feathers and artificial flowers, and the corners were piled 
with more hats and boxes. The little piano was tinny 
and rattling; the island damp had corroded its vitals. 
But in all the quaint surroundings, and through the crude 
hymns she sang, the girl’s voice proved more beautiful 
and clear than ever, and the tears came up into my eyes 
more than once as I listened. Margaret was enthusiastic 
over its possibilities, and Priscilla Ann swelled with grati- 
fied pride, explaining that she “had taught Edny ever 
sence she was little.” 

“ Sing the fishin’ song, Edny,” she said. 

The girl struck the minor chords and began a rough, 
monotonous strain, evidently of island composition. The 
waves and storms of the sea, the hauling of the nets, the 
home-coming of the boats, were its theme. It was a 
mournful, strange sort of song. I thought about Edna’s 
lover, and wondered she could sing it. Sure enough, her 
voice began to tremble, and she finished it hurriedly. Mar- 
garet—who is sometimes oblivious when she rides a hobby 
—was delighted ; she wanted to hear the song over again : 
she wanted the words. But I said it was late, and we must 
go home, and Edna promised, with a look of relief, to 
bring her the words soon. Margaret, on her side, prom- 
ised to write to the city about the organ immediately; so 
the evening was a great success to all parties. 

This was the beginning of our intimacy with Edna. It 
developed rapidly. Every one likes to have a disciple, 
and besides, as I said, Margaret was burning for some one 
to improve. Edna filled the long-felt want. She admired 
Margaret with all her heart ; she was very young and very 
simple, and Margaret’s various talents were wonderful in 
her eyes. Whatever “ Miss Margaret” said or did was 
Edna’s ideal ; she tried to learn and to do just what the 
superior mind advised. It was beautiful; but there was a 
comical side to it, too; for Edna had no more mind than 
a kitten. I understood her really a great deal better than 
my sister did. Margaret’s personality, her enthusiasm, 
was what attracted her; to please her, she tried hard to 
make herself over again into a different type. And the 
interest she took in whatever Margaret talked about was 
mistaken for a desire for culture. My sister was totally 
deceived by it; she fully expected to make Edna into an 
advanced type of woman (with the large W); she thought 
she could see her intellect expanding day byday. I knew 
better ; but I enjoyed having the girl about just the same. 
She was attractive, with the indefinable attraction that 
some women have like a perfume always about them. I 
liked to hear her talk in her soft, slow voice, and to see 
her move about, to hear her little songs. She wasn’t re- 
markably intelligent, but she had a strong strain of feeling, 
of unconscious intensity, and a genuine love of nature, 
though she couldn’t talk about it. She was the only 
islander I ever met who appreciated a view, and when Mar- 
garet was busy with her writing, Edna and I would some- 
times go out on the rocks ard sit watching the surf and 
sky for hours. She talked a good deal to me, and more 
freely in many ways than to Margaret. I let her down 
from the heights to ordinary life—Margaret is too sus- 
tained a force for a novice. 

“What is it, Edna, you see out there?” I said one day. 
She was sitting looking out to sea with wide, unconscious 
eyes. 

‘I see the ships and the water, to speak about, Miss 
Sue—and there’s more I can’t make into words. The 
sea’s always a sort of company, and a sort of happiness, 
like music, only bigger. Ben used to understand the way 
I felt about it without tellin’; but I don’t know anybody 
else would.” 

She often mentioned Ben to me—never to Margaret. 
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That was part of the difference. Generally she stopped 
after speaking of him, as if she need not say more; but 
to-day it seemed as if she wanted to go on, somehow. The 
flood-gates of confidence were opened, as I had always. 
hoped they would be some day. 

‘Ben could sail a boat ahead of any one on the island. 
He took me out sailing the first boat he ever had. That 
was always the way—anything either of us had, the other 
must try it first. The scrapes we got into together when 
we were children !—mother ’nd Mrs. Tasker had hard times 
with us. Ben, he was so lively, ’nd whatever he did, I 
must do. One of the first things I remember about Ben 
was when he went down to the swamp by the old river pond 
for water-lilies, ‘nd we got lost. We went round and 
round, deeper in all the while, ’nd I remember Ben’s going 
ahead, stooping under the branches and breaking a way 
for me, ’nd carrying me across the worst places. He kept 
telling me it was all right—he’d get me through safe. He 
wasn’t six years old then, ’nd I not much more than four, 
but I never cried at all, ’nd I believed him just the same 
as if he had been aman. I guess we were there five or 
six hours, till he found a spring ’nd then the track. “Twas. 
after sundown when we got home. Ben carried me part 
of the way, ’nd he went home first with me ’nd told mother 
‘twas his fault, not mine. He always was that way with 
me, even if I was the one started the mischief.” 

Edna’s eyes brightened as she talked, and there was a 
delicate pink flush on her cheeks. I had never seen her 
so pretty before, as she spoke of her lover with honest 
tenderness in every tone of her soft voice. 

“T never had to say I wanted anything twice, if Ben 
could get it. When he began to go off in the boats, I 
was as lonely as could be; but he always brought home 
something for me, and whatever had happened to him, I 
must hear all about it. About four years ago I had a 
fancy for coral beads, ’nd mother wouldn’t hear to it. But 
Ben, he went over to the mainland the next month or so— 
he was working with Captain Noyes’ schooner then—’nd 
when he came home, he came down by the road that after- 
noon, ’nd called me down to the gate. I remember it just 
as well—’twas in the fali weather, the first of October, and 
getting dark early. I ran down to him, all in a hurry, for 
I hadn’t seen him for so long, and I thought he’d have so. 
much to tell; but he just stood there and looked at me, 
real long, then he pulled a box out of his pocket. 

“‘¢ Now, Edna,’ said he, ‘if you don’t like these, you can: 
have any other kind you say. I brought you them because 
they look just like you, to my mind.’ 

** And I opened the box, ’nd there were coral beads, so- 
pretty I didn’t know what to say, I was so pleased.” 

She put her hand up to the collar of her black dress, and: 
pulled out a string of carved pink coral which lay round 
her neck and matched the delicate color in her cheek. 
Truly, Ben had the eye of a lover for the right ornament 
for his sweetheart. 

“Ben looked so distressed for fear I wouldn’t like them. 

‘TI got them from a sailor,’ said he. ‘ Don’t you like 
them, Edna?’ 

“T had to laugh. ‘Why, Ben,’ said I, ‘whatever you 
choose would suit me, anyway. I never had anything so 
pretty in all my life. And it seems to me that you are 
always doing for me, and I haven’t anything, ever, to give 
you.’ ” 

Here Edna blushed a little, and fingered the beads. 

“*Don’t you want to give me a kiss for them?’ said 
Ben, in a kind of bashful way. 

“Why, I’d kissed Ben a hundred times and never 
thought of it, being just children together all our lives. 
And now, right of a sudden, I felt ’twas all different, and 
yet ‘twas what it had always meant. 1 didn’t want to, and 
yet I did—I couldn’t say a word—but the end was, Ben 
kissed me for every bead of the string, ’nd then he fastened 
it round my neck, ’nd I promised to wait for him till he 
owned his own boat. 

“You see, Miss Sue, he had his mother and his brothers 
‘nd his sisters to help along, and he couldn’t start right 
out for himself like other young men. Itseems to me now, 
seeing how much father and mother had, and only me 
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coming after them, father might have helped him, knowing 
Ben would have it all in the end. But mother, she wanted 
me at home; and father, he said young men should make 
their own way. So Ben worked along, ’nd I’d have waited 
for him to the end of the world, and he knewit. We 
made it up to each other every way we could; ’nd two 
years more, he calculated, would see him through.” 

Edna paused, and drewa long sighing breath. “ Troubles 
never come single, they say. The year he went off, father 
‘died ; ’nd mother, she was always sick after that, till she 
was taken, too. And they all say Ben’s lost—but I can’t 
feel it. We were always like part of each other, all our 
lives long, ’nd if he was out of this world I would know it 
-—'twould all be different. Sometimes it’s so strong on 
me that he’s in life yet, that it’s just as if I could see his 
face, far away, somewhere, and he trying to speak and tell 
me he was coming.” 

She said it with such intense conviction that I was quite 
staggered. Then her voicechanged a little, and she added, 
hesitatingly, “ Please don’t tell Miss Margaret what I’ve 
said; she might want to make me believe it wasn’t so, 
:-and I can’t talk to her about it, somehow.” 

So I never repeated our conversation to Margaret. It 
was just as well, for she had a newidea on hand. I sup- 
pose it was Edna’s lovely docility, combined with her looks 
-and her voice, that started my sister off on her great plan. 
She made up her mind to take the girl back with us, and 
‘cultivate her voice, and her intellect generally. It was 
really beautiful to hear Margaret talk about how Edna was 
to exchange the slavery of island life for the freedom of a 
1progressive modernity ; how she was to have culture and 
career. Edna with a career! Edna complex! Edna pro- 
gressive! I saw the full absurdity of it, but for my life I 
‘could not shake my sister’s determination. In vain I 
warned her of the responsibility the girl would be; of her 
uncertain future success; of her certain homesickness, be- 
‘wilderment, unhappiness. Margaret was just as enthu- 
siastic and determined, after all had been said, as at the 
beginning. I knew she would be. That is her strong 
point ; after I have exhausted remonstrance, she begins 
again, cheerfully, to state her plans as if for the first time. 
As for Edna, she had no idea of disputing Miss Margaret’s 
decision ; and, besides, I think she welcomed anything 
that would fill the time before Ben came—poor child! I 
caught myself imagining, weakly, what a checkmate to 
Margaret it would be if the impossible could happen, and 
the sea give up its dead. 

Meantime, I was reduced to an exhausted acquiescence 
in my sister’s plans. The last week came. Everything 
noticeable on Far Island had gone into the six note-books ; 
everybody had been studied and classified ; the dialect 
was in a state of archaic perfection ; all the terms pertain- 
ing to a sailing vessel had been learned by heart, and the 
details of the local shipwrecks were all noted down. Mar- 
garet was thus able to conduct her characters from the 
cradle to the grave, on sea and land, without an error in 
the setting. In fact, she had the novei half written before 
we left—which was about the only thing which consoled 
her for what happened. 

It was just two days: before our departure. We were 
over at Edna’s, helping her pack up things before closing 
the house, and trying to cheer her up, for she was mani 
festly homesick already. She had left us busy upstairs, 
and gone down to the kitchen for something needed in the 
packing, when suddenly we heard her give a sort of cry, 
and then there was a confused movement and noise that 
brought us down the stairs to see what was the matter. 
We were well into the kitchen before we took in the situa- 
tion. There was Edna on the settee by the window, in a 
violent confusion of laughter and sobs—hysterics, in fact, 
which a stalwart young man, leaning over her, was doing 
his best to soothe by kissing and reassuring her as tenderly 
as he knew how. 

“Oh,” gasped I, as Margaret stood transfixed in the 
‘doorway, “‘are you—Ben !” 

The young man turned round and looked at me with a pair 
of astonished gray eyes, “Yes’m. Ben Tasker’s my name.” 

“Oh, Miss Sue, it’s Ben—it’s my Ben!” sobbed Edna, 
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finding her voice for a moment; and then, from pute joy, 
she fell to crying so piteously on Ben’s shoulder that 
Margaret and I went out softly, feeling that we were 
intruders in a sacred place. We left the useless packing, 
and went home to tell Rosabella—who never has ceased 
to regret that she wasn’t there. 

That evening Edna brought Ben over to tell us of his 
adventures. They came up the road, hand in hand, and 
I felt sympathetically moved for the shock it must give 
Margaret to see Edna retrograde so hopelessly. But no 
one could help forgivitig their happiness ; it was so idyllic. 
And then how much Ben had to tell that was ideal for a 
note-book! How he had been picked up, half-drowned, 
by a ship bound for the Pacific; how the mate had died, 
and he had taken his place ; how he had determined not 
to come home till he had made the sum-he expected to 
bring from his original voyage; how he had come through 
many storms and many ports, sure he would reach Edna 
safe, and that she was waiting for him. And every time 
he looked at his sweetheart, and she at him—which was 
nearly all the time—their eyes were so happy that it did 
my heart good. 

There is a large generosity about Margaret. She for- 
gave Edna—who seemed to ask pardon, mutely, of that 
superior intelligence for being so happy—and, more, she 
actually stayed and superintended the wedding. Ben is 
almost as loyal and admiring as Edna, in consequence. 
The organ came in time ; and the choir were practiced in 
a wedding anthem; the croquet-players were trained into 
ushers ; the church was filled with flowers and evergreens ; 
and Margaret dressed the bride herself in snowy white 
and orange-blossoms. That wedding will be talked about 
as long as a contemporary Far Islander survives. 

And the novel is accepted. 


& 
Snap-Shots at the World 


By Elbert F. Baldwin 


On March 12 of the present year Mr. George Griffiths 
started from Charing Cross Station, London, and traveled 
to Naples ; thence, across the Mediterranean, to Port Said, 
and through the Suez Canal, Red Sea, and Indian Ocean 
to Colombo, Ceylon; thence to Singapore, Hong-Kong, 
Yokohama, Vancouver, and New York. He sailed at once 
for Southampton, and arrived in London again in time to 
make his entire journey around the world not exceed sixty- 
four days. Yet, as he lost a total of seven days in waiting 
for steamers and trains, it is easy to see that one could 
circle the globe in sixty days—three-quarters of the time 
taken by Phileas Fogg and Passepartout, according to the 
entertaining M. Jules Verne. When “ Around the World 
in Eighty Days” appeared, the achievement described 
seemed almost as miraculous as that in the same author’s 
‘From the Earth to the Moon.” 

Two months of incessant traveling spent in circling the 
globe may be interesting and even exciting, once in a life- 
time. For a steady yearly diet, however, it is also pleas- 
ant to know that, with the exception of the interior of 
such far-away countries as Brazil, India, and Australia, 
one may view all of the most sightworthy parts of the 
whole world in a series, say, of thirty vacations, each cover- 
ing not over two months. For example, in seeing our own 
country, a first trip of sixty days would embrace all of the 
States east of the Mississippi, and also Canada ; a second, 
the other Central States, the Yellowstone and Colorado 
Parks; a third, California, British Columbia, and Alaska. A 
fourth would comprise Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Lab- 
rador, and Greenland; a fifth, Mexico and Central America ; 
and a sixth, the West Indies, including the Caribbean Coast 
of South America. A seventh and eighth would be occu- 
pied in cruises along the east coast of that continent, visit- 
ing Pernambuco, Maceio, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo, and Buenos Ayres, and along the west coast, 
touching at Guayaquil, Callao, Iquique, Cobija, Huasco, 
and Valparaiso. There would be some days left for the 
interior. A ninth trip might be devoted to Ireland, Scot- 
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land, Wales, and England; a tenth, to France, Spain, and. 


Portugal; an eleventh, to the Low Countries and Ger- 
many ; a twelfth, to Switzerland and the Tyrol; a thir- 
teenth, to Austria, Hungary, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro; a fourteenth, to Italy; a fifteenth, to 
Greece and Turkey; a sixteenth, to Servia, Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, and the Crimea; a seventeenth, to Denmark and 
Norway, including the North Cape; and an eighteenth to 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, and Poland. A _ nineteenth 
journey would embrace Gibraltar, Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Sicily, and Malta; a twentieth, Egypt and Nubia; 
a twenty-first, Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor; a twenty- 
second, Guinea and the Congo country; a twenty-third, 
the Madeira, Canary, Ascension, and St. Helena Islands, 
Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, Bechuanaland, the 
South African Republic, and Natal; a twenty-fourth, Per- 
sia; a twenty-fifth, ten days in India; a twenty-sixth, the 
same in Ceylon ; atwenty-seventh, the Sandwich, Samoan, 
and Fiji Islands, and New Zealand ; a twenty-eighth, Syd- 
ney and Melbourne, in Australia ; a twenty-ninth, Shanghai 
and the cities of Japan; and a thirtieth, Hong-Kong, Can- 
ton, Manila in the Philippine Islands, Batavia in Java, 
Penang and Singapore in the Straits Settlements. What 
a thirty years’ prospect for the only two-months-vacationed 
“‘ slobe-trotter”! Yet is it not an attractive one? 

As an indication of specimen tours, all starting from 
New York, and beginning with one in our own country, 
the California and Alaskan trip might be instanced, for 
which the present season is an admirable one. A week 
would be occupied in comfortably getting to San Diego 
and in visiting Coronado Beach, Los Angeles, and Pasa- 
dena. The second would embrace visits to Santa Barbara, 
Monterey, Santa Cruz, San José (Mount Hamilton and Lick 
Observatory), Palo Alto (Leland Stanford University), and 
San Francisco. The third and fourth would include Mari- 
posa, the marvelous Yosemite Valley, Upper California, 
Oregon, the Columbia River, and Portland. The fifth, 
sixth, and seventh would embrace Tacoma, Seattle, the 
Alaskan journey, a visit in Vancouver and Victoria, and 
the eighth would return the traveler home, by the Cana- 
dian Pacific road, through the grand scenery of British 
Columbia. 

Perhaps the vacation is taken in the very early spring, to 
avoid the most unpleasant and unhealthful time of the 
year in our Northern States. Then a picturesque trip, to 
those who do not mind cruising in small steamers, would 
be that one, accomplished in eight weeks, beginning with 
Bermuda and Nassau, thence to Cuba, visiting there 
Havana, Matanzas, Cienfuegos, and Santiago; thence 
across to Port au Prince, in Haiti, and down to Kingston, in 
Jamaica. From here a course is taken to Aspinwall for 
arun across the Isthmus of Panama and back. Cartha- 
gena, in the United States of Cclombia, would be next 
seen; then comes the Dutch Island of Curacao ; and then, 
in Venezuela, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello (for Valencia), La 
Guayra (for Caracas), and Cumana. Lastly we have that 
delightful string of islands, the Windward and the Lee- 
ward, namely, British Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, Barba- 
does, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, and St. 
Kitts, along with the French Martinique and Guadeloupe. 
Thence directly back to New York. 

Or, is the two months’ vacation enjoyed in winter? How 
natural, then, to choose Egypt, especially since now one 
may go from New York directly to Alexandria in eleven 
days. Cairo and the Pyramids need three days, and the 
Nile trip up to the First Cataract and back as many weeks. 
This includes stops of half a day each at Sakkara, Beni- 
Hassan, Roda, Assiit, Beliana (for Abydus), Kene (for 
Dendera), Esne, Edfu, Kom-Ombos; two days at Assuan 
(for Elephantine, Phila, and shooting the cataract), and 
four at Luxor (for Thebes and Karnak). This leaves ten 
days for the Nubian Nile, for Korosko, Derr, and, above 
all, for the rock-hewn temples of Abu-Simbel. Appealing 
equally to body and mind, there is no more delightful nor 
beneficial winter tour than this. 

Or, suppose Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor be contem- 
plated, for which April and May would be the best months. 
The direct passage to Alexandria and thence to Jaffa, with 
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a short railway ride to Jerusalem, occupies twelve to thir- 
teen days. Three more would be spent in the Holy City, 
including the Bethlehem and other excursions. Another 
three would be taken up with the journey down to Jericho, 
the Jordan, the Dead Sea, and back again—‘“ down,” in- 
deed, from twenty-five hundred feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean to thirteen hundred feet below. Then one 
mounts his horse, and, with a congenial company, travels 
in true caravan style for sixteen days or more through 
Judea, Samaria, Galilee, the “ north countree,” the Damas- 
cus desert, and the Lebanon forests. Halts are made, if 
not the camp pitched, at Shiloh, Nablis (for Sychar and 
Shechem), Samaria, Jenin, Nazareth, Mount Tabor, and 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee, over which one sails to Tell 
Hum (for Capernaum), Then in saddle again for Kedesh 
(Waters of Merom), Banias at the foot of Mount Hermon, 
and across the desert to the delicious green Ghufa of 
Damascus. A visit to the oldest city in the world is in- 
deed unforgetable. One day’s ride brings the traveler 
past the source of the River Abana to Ba’albek. After a 
day spent in viewing these stupendous ruins, it is pleasant 
to have a short time for the hills of Lebanon before getting 
to Beirfit. Now, changing saddle for sail, a night’s trip 
brings to the tourist the sight of Larnaka in Cyprus, and, 
after a day there, in another night we reach Rhodes, The 
succeeding days spent in cruising among the A®gean Islands, 
with visits at Smyrna and at Ephesus, must ever remain 
among the rarest experiences. Lastly comes the voyage 
to Constantinople, and then the Orient Express whisks the 
traveler across to Paris. Havre is close by, and in six or 
seven days New York is greeted. 

Taken at any time of the year, the South African trip is 
bound to become as attractive as it is now unusual. Six 
days brings us from New York to Southampton, and thence 
eighteen more to Capetown, including stops at Funchal 
(Madeira), Teneriffe and Las Palmas (Canary Islands), 
Ascension, and St. Helena. Aftera visit at Capetown come 
two days by rail (Pullman cars, too) through the diamond 
region of Kimberley, and along the, borders of the Orange 
Free State to Vryburg, the capital of Bechuanaland, and 
another one to Johannesburg, the chief town in the South 
African Republic (the Transvaal), and the principal center 
of the gold fields. From here it is about three days by 
way of Charleston to Durban, the largest seaport of Natal, 
whence one sails to East London, and then proceeds by rail 
to Queenstown to view the Stromberg Mountains. Incredi- 
ble as it seems, this entire round trip from New York to 
New York may be made within two months. 

Of all these time-limited excursions, however, perhaps 
the one to Japan has for most persons more of charm, 
both in novelty and practicability, than any other. The 
five days’ journey to Vancouver, followed by the one of 
thirteen days to Yokohama, are uncomplicated and restful 
affairs, save that on the voyage out one goes to bed, say, 
Sunday night and wakens Tuesday morning, while, return- 
ing, he must needs arise to live over again the preced- 
ing day. Once in Japan, of course Tokio, Nikko, Mount 
Fujijama, Nagoya, Kioto, Osaka, Kobe-Hiogo, and Naga- 
saki are viewed. April or October are the best months 
for the actual visit, as the seasons of the cherry-blossoms 
and the chrysanthemums are gala weeks. From Nagasaki 
one either returns to Yokohama or sails across to Shang- 
hai and catches there the Vancouver boat coming from 
Hong-Kong, thus enjoying a taste of Far Cathay. 

Now, all this planning for a series of two months’ vaca- 
tions is very well for people who never have, and never 
will have, any longer ones. Those who can make them 
longer, however, and thus pay a country the compliment 
of a proper sojourn, will be, indeed, more than proportion~ 
ately repaid. ‘To such persons, too, there become accessi- 
ble the more distant and interior regions of India, China, 
Australia, Africa, and South America. As to seeing the 
uttermost parts of the earth, it hardly needs to be said that 
one might be quite willing to spend an indefinite series of 
two months’ sojourns in, say, Switzerland, or even in our 
own beautiful Berkshire, rather than have the chain broken 
once, even though by the startling novelty of a journey to 
Greenland or to Guinea. 
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The Spectator 


Stand far enough away, and the old oak has a smooth bark. 
So, it occurs to the Spectator, it is with a certain old tavern 
about to be demolished. The rude features of the colonial inn, 
that all men plainly saw in an earlier century, are now softened 
by the intervening light of one hundred and thirty-four years, 
and to all eyes the old house is beautiful in this the day of its pass- 
ing away. A group of men with tools of destruction stood be- 
fore the building as the Spectator passed by, and he knew what 
their presence meant. He changed his plans for the day; and 
can boast of being the last man who sat upon the hickory slab 
that did duty as a seat on the porch. Oak, hickory, and yellow 
pine—these three woods only had been used in the construction 
of this house, and every one was hard as iron and smooth as 
ivory. 

® 

Much is sometimes gained by talking learnedly to an unlettered 
crowd. The Spectator impressed not only the workmen but the 
landlord also, and it became a foregone conclusion that the fruits 
of any discovery should be his. So the Spectator lingered all 
that day, happy, hopeful, and hungry. The removal of the old 
porch revealed nothing but a Nova Cesarea penny, coined in 
New Jersey in 1787. This was given up without reluctance, 
being but a penny; but what if somewhere a pot of gold should 
be found! The Spectator became uneasy, and talked learnedly (?) 
of numismatics. Nothing more was found, the penny was for- 
gotten, and the day closed with it alone to reward the Specta- 
tor’s patience. At 7 A.M. the day following, the main building 
was attacked, commencing at the roof. No treasure had ever 
been tucked between the shingles, and when the huge oak rafters 
were bared to the sun, the flood of light that swept over the 
long-darkened attic revealed nothing startling. Of course there 
were the discarded spinning-whee] and broken chairs, and the 
remains of a claw-footed table ; but no old books, nor a bull-hide 
trunk studded with brass tacks. The Spectator was bitterly 
disappointed. Long-current stories of the early days of the 
Horse-head Inn were, them, nothing but stories, told to amuse 
children, but by them repeated to a third generation as sober 
truth. Is such the beginning of much that we now call history? 


@ 

But one other chance of discovery remained. In the second 
story was a “ha’nted” chamber, as the Spectator’s neighbors 
knew it. It was the end room, and had the chimney for a half 
of one of its walls, and a little corner cupboard or closet, a 
quaint feature strangely enough omitted from modern dwellings. 
The room being haunted, it was no longer used. Its history 
seemed somehow always to reach the guests before they reached 
the house; the stage-driver, presumably, being responsible for 
this. When this room was reached by the men who were 
armed with pick and ‘ax (and they looked as if they had 
demanded stout weapons to keep off the ghosts), there was little 
difference to be noticed between it and the other rooms. The 
little closet had been nailed up, and the doors hidden by wall- 
paper. The Spectator was allowed to lead now, and with what 
expectant hands he pried open the little door! Within were 
two empty shelves. Shaking them, half in rage, the lower one 
moved from its place, and a dark, narrow hole was dimly visible. 
Thrusting his arm full length in this, he drew out a bit of parch- 
ment. Yellow, brittle, and nibbled about its edges, it was at 
least a relic, if a sorry one, and then there were ink-marks to be 
deciphered. This was no difficult task. “ 7hzs Jndent” in bold 
script was plainly to be seen, but all else had faded to mere dots 
and broken lines. The parchment had been an old deed, but 
for what lands ? 

@ 

The work of demolition proceeded, and again a pause as the 
chimney was laid bare. Another piece of parchment had 
lodge, acted as trap-door or valve, and beneath it were the 
bones of many bats. Here was, then, the origin of the story 
that the room was haunted. Imprisoned bats had been the 
ghost that was heard; and when we hear strange noises in the 
night, fancy is all too ready to paint the portrait of the uncanny 
creature making them. What better material for a ghost than 
flickering moonlight and a fluttering bat? “But why had an 
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old deed been hidden ?” was asked by one bystander; and why 
the sudden disappearance of a stranger, who was sought by 
others for many weeks and then given up for dead? “ There 
had been strange doin’s, for father remembered them,” said one 
old man, and the Spectator’s bat theory was not accepted by the 
crowd. : 

@ 

The old Horse-head Inn was a commonplace affair, after all, 
and the Spectator went about his business; but rumor of dis- 
covery soon overtook him. When the cellar was reached—he 
is repeating hearsay—a passage was found from one of its walls 
to a forgotten well. It was but a few feet long, and so small 
that a person could with difficulty craw! through it. Curiosity 
led to its thorough examination, and the old and shallow well, 
that no one remembered, was found to be its termination. The 
well was dry, but a human skeleton was found in it! The Spec- 
tator was a day too late, but saw a trace of the passageway, and 
the bottom of the well. Where was the skeleton? No one 
seemed to know or to be willing to tell, but the truth came out at last, 
and the buried bones were exhumed “on the sly” by the Spec- 
tator. For three days the old folks had been delighted that the 
Spectator had been snubbed for “ showin’ his larnin’ a little too 
freely.” ‘These book fellers don’t know it all,” chuckled old 
Silas Crabtree. “ Father always argued it must ’a’ been a murder, 
seein’ as so many came to look after the missin’ man; and now 
he wants to lay it all to the bats. I ain’t lived to be seventy-four 
for nothin’.” “Silas,” said the Spectator, when next they met, 
“do you think it likely that the missing man you tell us about went 
on four legs, and had teeth half as long as your thumb; and was 
his head shaped like this?” And the Spectator showed him the 
skull of a dog. Silas is angry now, and will hardly nod when 
he meets the Spectator. 

® 

Is this brushing away of the pleasant mystery and myth that 
lingers about old places profitable? Why not let the new 
building, with its new surroundings of gaudy exotic shrubs 
and patent windmill, remain as the hideous monument of what 
never existed—the tavern. wherein a murder was committed? 
The Horse-head Inn had been, and was a place of note in the 
days of stages and private coaches. Here had many a man of 
prominence in his day stopped for a meal or to lodge. Here 
had gathered the neighbors when the Revolutioa was in prog- 
ress, and the politics of the beginning of the century had been 
discussed in the old bar-room and on the porck. Why not let 
the truth be seasoned with tales of murder and mystery? It 
could do no harm. The Spectator had robbed the neigh- 
borhood of a charm in solving a mystery. He is sorry now; 
and when he last passed by, the monotone of the tall pines, 
the cawing of crows, and the “gzo/s” of the night-heron 
had in a measure lost their charm, for these solemn sounds 
fit better with the ghosts of our fancy than with the facts of 
over-zealous truth. 

@ 

To the average person, the problems with which he is not 
concerned seem very easy of solution. This is why the merchant 
and lawyer know better than the editor how to conduct a news- 
paper; why the farmer would instruct the banker, and the 
banker the farmer, and soon. But amateur advice is usually 
worth about as much as it costs, which, to be exact, is nothing. 
This reflection was caused by the remark of a city gentleman in 
the country. He thought the farmers were little better than 
fools to believe in signs—signs that forecasted the weather. 
But who can say that these signs are foolish? Certainly 
all of them have been known to fail, but surely, also, some 
of them indicate accurately much oftener than not. A busy 
man in town must make an effort to tell what the weather was 
two weeks before, and as to that of a season or two seasons 
past, he has usually forgotten entirely. But the farmer knows. 
The weather has affected his operations, has helped or spoiled 
his crops, and he remembers accurately all about it, just as the 
broker does the causes which sent his stocks tumbling or soar- 
ing. The farmer lives close to nature, and observes the mani- 
festations all day long, and after the stars have come into the 
heavens. What wonder that he should know more? | 
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SONGS OF THE SUMMER 








BY MARY F. BUTTS 






GARDEN COMPANY 


A ROW OF LITTLE MAIDS, WHITE-BONNETED 






PRETTY AND PRIM BESIDE THE GARDEN WALL, 








BUT NOW ARRIVED, IN ANSWER TO THE CALL 
OF THE WIND’S BUGLES, BY THE CROCUS LED. 


THEIR NIGHTCAPS THEY IN SUDDEN HASTE HAVE SHED 







TO DON THE SKIRT OF GREEN, SLIM. BODICE, ALL 


THE DAINTY DRESS WHERE FLUTED SATINS FALL 




























IN LOVELY LOOPINGS ROUND ROSETTES OF RED. 

“ GOOD-DAY,” A ROBIN SAYS, WITH HOP AND BOW, 

AND GATHERS FROM MY LADY’S GOWN A STRAW; ° 
“ GOOD-DAY,” THE BEE, AFIELD IN SUNSHINE NOW 

ON HOUSEHOLD ERRANDS, BID BY HIGHEST LAW; 


“ GOOD-DAY,”’ THE SMILING JONQUILS, AND “ GOOD-BY.” 


HALF GLAD, HALF TROUBLED, THAT THEY CANNOT FLY. fait 


WHO, SIGHING FOR THE SUMMER Ny v 
FLOWN - 


WHO, SIGHING FOR THE SUMMER FLOWN, 
SEES SUNSHINE ON SOME SORROWING FACE, 
RAYING FROM HIS OWN LOVING HEART— 


LIGHT IN A DREARY PLACE; 


WHO HEARS THE MELODY OF LOVE 


FROM CHORDS THAT HE HIMSELF HAS PLAYED, 





OF 'ALL THE DREARY DAYS TO COME 


H\.. 


NEED NEVER BE AFRAID. 


\ 


| 
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The Home 
The Gospel of Rest 


The gospel of rest is a new gospel here, comparatively, but 
it should, clearly interpreted, regenerate its believers. The 
interpretation must be personal, and it must be practical. 
The same interpretation will not do for every man or for 
every purse. The man who is tied to business in a great 
city, and cannot leave it, must find the opportunities for 
rest and change at home. No mother can lay down her 
care and relieve herself of her burden, even if she wishes, 
but-she can simplify her life; she can reduce the worries 
by reducing all artificial demands that have grown in 
volume and rigidity. She can leave a margin of leisure by 
shutting out the outside world. We make most of our 
burdens and develop most of our cares and anxieties. 

“Life’s field will yield as we make it— 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers.” 

We must learn how to save ourselves and yet give our- 
‘selves. Rest is as necessary to man as work; the two are the 
essentials of his symmetrical development. The man who 
-does not know how to rest has not learned the art of living. 
The man who does not know how to work has no zest in life ; 
to him it is a grind, an unheroic effort to earn food and 
shelter, neither of which is valued or enjoyed. There is an 
art of living. It involves getting into proportion, bringing 
‘the divisions of time and money into harmony. Rest has 
its important place in this development of life. 

How can we measure ourselves unless we stop doing 
. for a little time? A wise man said: “ Never so busy as 
when idle.” The leisure to dream makes every man a 
poet. When he finds that the tree against the sky, the 
song of a brook, the throb of the ocean, the perfume of a 
flower, cannot make his pulse beat quicker, or lift his soul 
out of the rut of every-day life, let him realize then that 
part of him is dead, and weep for his loss. Rest is the 
-soul’s time for growth. Its gospel is this: 

“ Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; 

My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.” 
All that is beautiful was made for man, but he loses his 
sight too often, and ears that never listen grow dull to 
nature’s sounds. To keep sensitive to nature is man’s test 
of the degrees of his life. Each sense deadened marks the 

loss of life, and the world is that much poorer. 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


% 


Augustus Speaks at the County Fair 
By Mrs. S. J. Underwood 


If it had been any one but Augustus, I would have said 
‘that he was foolishly flattered over the invitation to give 
the annual address at the county fair. Augustus is not a 
public speaker, though he has often read papers before 
scientific associations. He complains so bitterly of being 
‘driven to death with work that I was surprised that he 
gave a favorable answer to the committee ; but he said it 
was a great compliment to a specialist to be selected by 
his townsmen for such anoccasion. Itseems singular that 
‘he was chosen ; of course I consider him a great man, but 
no one would suspect him of a leaning toward either agri- 
‘culture or horticulture. Our lawn and garden present the 
‘worst appearance of any in town. There is a romantic 
ravine, known as Fernwood, about four miles from us; the 
-hart’s-tongue fern grows there, and as it is rare, Augustus 
sends quantities to other botanists ; and just as surely as he 
‘does get at work in the yard, Professor Rogers comes to 
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invite him to go to Fernwood. He never needs urging—it 
is a regular picnic for him; and so the dandelions grow 
half large enough for door-mats. If they were only in de- 
mand in some quarter of the globe, Augustus might show 
some enthusiasm in getting them out of the way. 

I could not help saying to him that it would be well to 
advise the farmers to improve their door-yards, but he 
quite ignored my remark. 

I inquired several times how he was getting on with his 
address, and invariably learned that there was time enough; 
he always wrote better when there was something to spur 
him on ; and so the Saturday before fair week came around, 
Augustus informed me at breakfast that he was going into 
his study to plunge head, and ears into his address, and 
that on no account must he be interrupted ; so I was sur- 
prised to have him come into the kitchen about ten and tell 
me that he wanted luncheon put up—he was going out to 
Fernwood with Professor Rogers. ‘To Fernwood!” I re- 
peated. ‘Why, Augustus Dempster, it is your duty to 
stay at home and write on that address. I should think 
you would be wild over it!” 

“You do not understand, Maria,” he answered, rather 
loftily, ‘‘ what a day in the open air means to a man who 
works constantly with his brain. I can do twice the execu- 
tion after it.” I'could not help thinking that he might 
have taken his open-air exercise at home, for the yard was 
a greater eyesore than usual. For I really feared Augustus 
would become a laughing-stock, and I went out and worked 
myself for two hours. I hoped he would notice it. I knew 
he would scold if he did, but I wanted to touch his pride. 
As I might have known, he was serenely unconscious of 
any difference; he does not study vegetation upon his 
own premises. 

The next week there were unusual demands upon Augus- 
tus, and such as could not be set aside. He grew moody 
and irritable. I thought it wisest to say nothing, though I 
was consumed by anxiety. 

Thursday was the day of the address. Wednesday night 
I was very tired. I had been making jelly, and had just 
finished sealing the glasses, when, at half-past nine, he came 
down to the kitchen and inquired if there was hot water. 
““T have a raging headache,” he said, ‘‘and that pesky 
address isn’t half done. I was a fool to take it.” 

The fire was out, but I hastened to relight it, and car- 
ried the boiling water to the study. Augustus’s treatment 
of headache is peculiar. He puts his feet into hot water 
and a hot-water compress on his head, and at such times 
he is not exactly a subject for a painter. I changed the 
steaming towels every few minutes, and went down after 
water five times. I burned his feet more than once, and 
his ejaculations were not complimentary. I suppose if, 
before I was married, I had believed it possible that 
Augustus would ever speak to me like that, I should have 
lain down and died. I had other business now. 

In the intervals of my hydropathic treatment I looked 
up several classical stories to which he wished to allude, 
and found some poetical quotations. He worked faith- 
fully, but was so snappish that I never could have endured 
it, had it not been for the thought of the task which must 
be accomplished. 

At midnight he was red as a lobster; the great veins on 
his forehead swelled almost to bursting; his hands trem- 
bled. ‘ Augustus,” said I, “this won’t do. You must 
stop and sleep, or you will never finish. You rest till four, 
and I will copy what you have written.” He fumed a 
while, but I finally got him off, in his nightcap of towels. 

I copied carefully until it was time to wake him. He 
came in looking sleepy, but declared his headache better, 
and began looking over the manuscript on which I had 
been busy. “How illegibly you have written this!” he 
said. “TI shall blunder fearfully in reading it.” ‘“ Why,” 
returned I, bristling with wounded vanity, “‘ you used to 
say that my handwriting was plain as type.” “If I ever 
said that,” he answered, “you certainly have grown slack 
now.” 

I lay down for an hour or two, with a sore heart. I 
ought to have known that Augustus was hardly responsible 
for what he said, but I could only think of the retort of 
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Sandy, the robber, to his wife, in Bayard Taylor’s “ Story 
of Kennett :” “ You ought to be thankful that you’ve got 
a man to serve: who else would have had you?” “Men 
don’t lose their brutal instincts when they are educated,” 
I said to myself. ‘ Love’s young dream was sweet,” I 
sighed, “and I wish I had died before I ever awakened 
from it.” 

When I called Augustus to breakfast, he was feeling 
comparatively cheerful, for he had finished the address. 
I sat down to copy before I washed my dishes, while he 
went into the attic to rehearse to the rafters—school-boy 
fashion. 

A carriage was to be sent for him at half-past ten. I was 
determined to hear the address, and was hurrying away 
for dear life at my toilet ; I stood before the mirror with 
my hair in my hand, when Augustus knocked. “ Maria,” 
asked he, “ will you put in my sleeve-buttons? I can’t 
do it, and I fear the carriage will come before I am ready.” 
“Oh, nonsense !’”’ I cried, “it won’t be here for half an 
hour.” “ Well,” he said, “ Iam about used up; I don’t 
know how I shall ever get through this thing.” “ Dear 
me!” I thought, “if the man can’t dress himself, what will 
happen!” I dropped my hair, washed my hands, adjusted 
the buttons, tied his necktie, and ran down to make a 
strong cup of coffee. He had just swallowed it when the 
carriage rolled up. 

I reached the fair-ground just as the exercises were 
commencing. ‘The seats were all filled, but a gentleman 
brought a chair, either from courtesy or in consideration 
of the relation I sustain to Augustus. 

When the speaker of the day was announced, my heart 
beat so that I feared it would attract notice. I expected 
he would falter or faint, or do some other dreadful thing. 
I did not dare look at him; but his voice was so serene 
and steady that after a time I stole a glance. There he 
stood, calm and majestic as the eternal hills, and not even 
my penmanship could make him trip on a single syllable. 
I thought of the frantic, florid individual upon whom I 
had danced attendance the previous night, and was glad 
his audience did not know he had any other aspect than 
the one he now presented. 

Well, the address was counted a great success, and 
Augustus grew so genial in the atmosphere of appreciation 
that he beamed on me, when he came home, almost like a 
lover. But a woman who has been married ten years 
knows that displays of affection should be turned to prac- 
tical use—a little domestic hay made while the sun shines ; 
so when he said, “ Maria, you behaved like an angel last 
night, and I treated you like a brute,” I replied, “Oh, 
don’t mention it; I was so glad to help you. But, Au- 
gustus, can’t you manage to put the yard in trim this fall— 
it mortifies me so?” His countenance fell, but he was 
ashamed to refuse. “Yes,” he replied, “I'll do it next 
Saturday ;” and he did, not even yielding to the blandish- 
ments of Professor Rogers, his evil genius. It isn’t every 
man with the intellect of Augustus who will get down and 
dig dandelions, and I lauded him that night as I would a 
man who had spent a day in the stocks for conscience’ 
sake. 

All the women of my acquaintance seem to have become 
sensible of my great privilege in being linked to so good 
and gifted a creatureas Augustus. “Oh, Mrs. Dempster,”’ 
they say, “I think Mr. Dempster’s address was just beau- 
tiful; that passage about men having consideration for 
their wives, and not selfishly putting their own burdens on 
their weak shoulders, was what husbands needed to hear.” 
It is evident that they all consider Augustus a model of 
domestic virtue ; and I always knew he was—compared to 
other men. 

But, though the town regards him as a public benefactor, 
and our lawn has not looked so well in years, I trust it will 
be long before he is again invited to make the annual ad- 
dress at the county fair. 

% 


The most modest little pond can reflect a picture of 
the sun, if it is absolutely at rest in itself.—Car/y/e. 
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A Leader in the Right Direction 


Recently there has been organized in Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
Tree-Planting and Fountain Society. The officers of this 
society are prominent men. Wisdom as well as ability 
has been shown in the organization and management of 
the Society. The city has been divided into districts, with 
resident members and officers. The idea is to develop the 
neighborhood spirit in beautifying the city. 

Men only are admitted to membership, but they have 


‘succeeded in arousing the interest of women, and effective 


work is being done. Mr. Fernow, the chief of the Division 
of Forestry in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has sent a list of the best trees for growth in the city 
streets. These trees are valuable for their endurance and 
recuperative powers, cleanliness, beauty, form, shape, leaf- 
period, and rapidity of growth. The large trees Mr. Fer- 
now recommends for wide avenues; the smaller trees for 
narrow Streets : 

Large-sized Trees.—Red oak, scarlet oak, yellow oak, Ameri- 
can elm, sugar maple, black maple, tulip-tree, European linden, 
small-leaved linden, sweet-gum, white oak, burr oak, Oriental 
plane-tree, Kentucky coffee-tree, American plane-tree, sycamore. 
maple, American linden. 

Medium-sized Trees.—Red maple, shingle oak, willow oak,. 
slippery elm, Norway maple, box elder, European elm, Scotch 
elm, hackberry, silver-leaved maple, tree of heaven, horse-chest- 
nut, Japanese sophora, hardy catalpa, ginkgo or maiden-hair tree, 
honey locust, cottonwood, Balm of Gilead, black locust. 

Small-sized Trees.—English maple, round-top locust, red horse- 
chestnut, laurel-leaved willow, bay willow, green ash, European 
mountain ash, American mountain ash, yellow-wood. 

The Brooklyn Tree-Planting and Fountain Society issues a 
small bulletin for the use of those who wish to set out trees. 
This list advises maples, birches, sycamores, elms, oaks, 
poplars, horse-chestnuts, lindens, ash, sweet-gum, willows, 
Balm of Gilead, tulip, and catalpas. For the corners of 
streets the Society advises the planting of eight large trees, . 
two on each corner. In narrow streets the Society advises 
that the trees be not planted directly opposite each other, 
but alternate. Guards are advised to protect the trees as 
soon as planted. When practicable, residents of one 
street or block are advised to have their trees trimmed at 
the same time by a practical man. This Society also aims 
to arouse an interest in window-box gardening, and in the 
planting of vines to cover the outside of the houses. Co- 
operation in beautifying the city is the principle that guides 
this Society, and it has taken the wisest method, and 
one that might well be followed by like organizations in 
other cities. Neighborhood co-operation under branch 
organizations cannot fail to arouse enthusiasm. 

It seems quite natural that this organization should 
recommend that vacant lots should, as far as possible, be 
made decorative instead of being permitted to be unsightly. 
The residents of Brooklyn have had for years to endure 
right beside one of the municipal buildings vacant lots 
that have been used as depositories for broken tinware, 
tomato-cans, and indestructible refuse of the neighboring 
houses. Only this spring these lots were cleared and 
sodded, and a beautiful green lawn is now presented 
that was formerly a disfigured arid waste. Every visitor 
through the upper portion of New York must have been 
impressed with the negligence of property-owners. Blocks 
of vacant lots in the midst of beautiful residences that 
might well add to the beauty of the section are a constant 
reminder of man’s indifference to the happiness of his 
neighbor, when, indeed, such lots have not been a menace 
to health because of stagnant water. The municipal laws 
seek to protect improved private property, but these laws 
are not enforced either by the authorities, the neighbors, 
or the owners. Much ofthe city that might be made beauti- 
ful is hideous and also demoralizing, for it is very certain 
that the moral character of the citizens is affected by dis- 
order and unsightliness. The world will yet fully realize 
the moral effect of beauty. The only way to secure atten- 
tion in these matters is by organized effort in each ward or 
election district, on the plan of the Tree-Planting and 
Fountain Society of Brooklyn. A general society aiming 
to beautify a whole city cannot effect its reforms as quickly 
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as a branch of the society working in special sections. 
In Boston the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good 
Citizenship has devised a course of lectures that deals in 
the broadest way with this question of beautifying cities. 
Lectures were given by Professor Edward S. Morse on 
‘The Lessons of the White City,” the object of which was 
to prove that public supervision over the erection of dwell- 
ings and business houses would secure more harmonious 
results; by C. Howard Walker upon “ Boards of Beauty ;” 
and by Edmund Hudson on “ Municipal Art,” which is 
in the field that the Municipal Art Society of New York 
—a society that has not had the public support and interest 
that its object demands—endeavors to develop. _Another 
lecture was “ Art Museums and the People,” in which a 
plea was made for the maintenance of art museums as 
liberally as public libraries, ‘‘ Art in the Public Schools ” is 
another subject. Where could a loan collection be made 
more effective than in the public schools? A dozen good 
pictures circulating through the schools for a year, a short 
talk on art given once a week with the pictures as an ob- 
ject-lesson, would develop the taste of the pupils so that 
at their maturity they would not be dealing with the ele- 
ments of beauty from the standpoint of entire ignorance. 
Architectural drawings, pictures in stained glass, models 
of statues, all should be found, at one time or another, ob- 
jects to illustrate talks of art in the public school. The 
poorer the locality the greater the need. The love of 
beauty must be aroused and developed in our children. 
The Brooklyn Tree-Planting and Fountain Society, through 
its neighborhood work, can help to accomplish this de- 
sirable end in that city. The method is a most practical 


% 
The Vacation Fund 


There is a hesitancy, naturally, about telling in detail some 
of the heart-histories of the beneficiaries of the Friendship 
Fund. Often there is such a vagueness about the unknown 
receivers that the givers naturally lose interest, and only 
the telling of the personal life of some one who has felt the 
touch of her unseen friends’ hands will revive interest and 
make one feel that the arrow shot in the air and the song 
sung have each found a true resting-place. 

Living in a tenement-house on the East Side of New 
York is a family whose only wealth is family love. There 
is a devotion, an unselfishness, a friendship, in this family 
that would enrich the homes of many millionaires. Twelve 
years ago the father died, leaving a widow and three 
daughters. ‘Two months after his death a baby boy came, 
frail, shy, clinging, without very much vitality of either mind 
or body. All the limitation that comes to such a one born 
in poverty has been part of his life-history, but love has in- 
vested him with every attribute, and in his home he is a 
hero. The father of this family had been ill with consump- 
tion for nine years before he died. His going meant one 
less to support ; he had ceased many years before to con- 
tribute anything toward the support of the little family. 
Time went on. The daughters were educated at the pub- 
lic school until they reached the age when the law would 
permit of their becoming wage-earners. Cheerfully, gladly 
they took up the burden, two of them recognized invalids.’ 
Time could not be taken to teach them a trade. They 
must become productive as soon as possible; so they 
have been tossed like shuttlecocks from one kind of em- 
ployment to another, with, on an average, a period of idle- 
ness of about one-quarter of each year. Two years ago the 
youngest one began to grow thin and to cough, but she kept 
at work. This fall she began having hemorrhages. Her 
eyes increased in brightness; her manner was just as cheer- 
ful as though illness were an unknown possibility. She 
worked all day as long as she could, and then she began 
working half a day each day. The money contributed to 
the Friendship Fund provided necessary medicines and 
tonics. Everything that was suggested she cheerfully ac- 
cepted. The mother’s face grew paler and sharper in this 
fight with poverty and sorrow, for she well recognized the 
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symptoms in the youngest daughter. The Friendship Fund 
did more than care for this exhausted girl through the 
winter. From it will be paid her board for two months 
in a mountain town in New Jersey, in a little home whose 
doors opened hospitably to this little invalid when no other 
door stood open. Some young girls in this town heard of 
the case and provided some necessaries. Here she has 
gratefully settled down for two months, accepting the 
evidences of friendship as naturally as the flower opens 
to the sunshine. With unquestioning faith in the love that 
has prompted all that has been done for her, she has smil- 
ingly accepted, and literally asked no questions. When the 
friend who was to take her out of town met her with her 
mother at the ferry, she dreaded the parting between the 
two, who had never been separated. When five people live 
for thirteen years in two rooms, entirely dependent on each 
other for food, for shelter, for companionship, for friend- 
ship, the parting, even for a short time, means more than 
where one uses an ocean steamer as a ferry or thinks of a 
trip across the continent as a short journey. It was going 
out into the great unknown world for this seventeen-year- 
old girl to take this journey. She had never crossed the 
ferries from New York to either shore, and the tight clench- 
ing of the hand, the frightened gasp as she saw the stretch 
of water between the dock and the ferryboat, told what a 
wrench she,was enduring. Her mother stood close beside 
her with smiling eyes and trembling lips, each trying hard 
to conceal from the other what she was enduring. When 
they parted at the train, one realized fully the wonderful 
power of endurance there is in love. 

When this girl, seventeen years old in years and seven 
years old in experience, stepped from the train at her des- 
tination, she greeted with ease and cordiality the stranger 
who had opened her doors to her. She seemed at once 
to feel that she was at home. The Friendship Fund 
has made it possible to buy a family ticket for the use of 
the mother and sisters, that they can go to the sick one at 
least once a week. It did not seem right, when the final 
parting is evidently so near, that they should be kept 
apart altogether for these few months. 

Without the Friendship Fund these last months in a 
young girl’s life would have had to be passed in an over- 
crowded tenement in very crowded rooms, where bad smells 
and stifling air had cost the girl physical agony for some 
weeks. She now has at least a large, comfortable room, 
fresh air, and good food. Is not the giver, as well as the 
receiver, made richer by what this fund has accomplished ? 
It is only by putting money where it can be reached that 
God’s poor in great cities can be helped. Had this girl 
and her sisters all through their lives been able to spend 
a short time each summer in the country, where even for 
the short period of two weeks they would know what 
sunshine, fresh air, and good food are, they would not 
to-day be the physical wrecks they are. They have lived 
for seventeen years in rooms where not one ray of direct 
sunshine has ever rested. The house in front of them 
is two stories above the roof of the house in which they 
live, and from their bedroom window one can touch the 
rear wall of the house standing in the rear of the lot facing 
on the other street. 
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The Civil Service Commission at Washington this past 
month admitted women to the examination to fill the posi- 
tion of assistant in the department of vegetable pathology 
in the Department of Agriculture. The salary is $720 per 
year. 
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A Boy’s Hunting 
By Clifton Johnson 


One morning in early spring, a little boy ran out from the 
home yard and climbed a fence and picked his way across 
the fields toward the forest-land on an eastern mountain- 
Soon he was following up a rough roadway in the 

He carried a fine, new bow in one hand, and in 


side. 
woods. 





In the Woods 


the other hand two arrows, which were also fine and new. 
‘The boy’s name was Frankie Brown. 

It was a still, warm day. The leaves were not yet out, 
and the sunlight came freely through the gray tree-twigs 
and glistened on the brown leaves which carpeted the 
ground. The air was full of sleepy quiet. There was no 
wind moving; yet, if you listened, you could hear little 
noises—ticking sounds and light rustlings, as if buds were 
bursting, as if all the green 
undergrowth of the woods 
were pushing upward among 
the withered, last year’s leaves. 

Frankie Brown was out to- 
day on a hunting expedition. 
But he did not shoot at the 
little brown birds hopping 
about among the twigs of a 
thicket he passed. He did not 
shoot at the bluebird he saw 
flitting through the green arms 
of hemlock. He did not shoot 
at Woodpecker, who was 
earnestly hammering away at 
a tall stump with his sharp 
beak. He did not shoot at 
Chipmunk, who chattered at 
him from a bowlder by the 
way as he approached, and 
then, of a sudden, popped out 
of sight, and an instant later 
was seen scudding up a stout 
oak, where he again set up a 
loud chattering. 

No, the boy did not shoot 
at these, though he often 
stopped to watch them. His 
mother had told him that they were his friends, and that as 
long as they did no harm they had the right to live, and to 
make a home in the woods, or anywhere else they chose to 
‘Stay. 
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What Frankie was hunting was bears; and this is the 
way he did it. Watch him as he walks along. He is 
whistling. Of a sudden he breaks off, bends forward, and 
begins to move stealthily up the path. 

“Oh, oh, what a great big fellow!” he says softly to 
himself. ‘I'll get this one, I’m sure. My, how black he 
is |” 

Frankie did not seem at all frightened. In fact, the 
creature he was moving on so 
stealthily looked very much 
like an old stump. However, 
that does not matter, 

Frankie dropped on one 
knee and fitted an arrow to 
his bow. ‘‘ Bo-o-o-o !’”’ he said, 
in his gruffest growl. ‘There, 
heseesme! Quick now, right 
between the eyes !” 

The arrow flew. “ Hurrah! 
hit fair and square,” the boy 
shouted. 

He ran forward and pulled 
out his arrow. “He zs a big 
fellow!” said Frankie. “ Fat, 
too,” he added, punching the 
stump with his arrow. “ He’ll 
weigh a million pounds, or 
pretty near it, I guess. He’s 
larger’n that big one I shot 
last summer in the Sarah 
Nevados. Guess when I sell 
his hide I can buy that top 
and a few marbles I’ve been 
wanting. Well, I must get to 
skinning him. Where’s my 
bowie-knife ?” 

He dove into his pocket 
and brought up a small, one- 
bladed knife. He opened it, and proceeded vigorously to 
attack the stump. The bark hung loosely, and the knife 
was more of a bother than a help; so he put it up and fin- 
ished the stripping in short order. 

Then he started in search of new adventures. 
were thick ; and he was very successful. 
ber of bears, and several lions and tigers. 

‘Well, now, this is hot work,” you might have heard him 


Stumps 
He shot a num. 





Shooting a Bear 


say, after a time. He stopped, pushed back his hat, and 
drew his sleeve across his forehead. 

“ But what’s a fellowtodo? Bears all around, and lions 
like enough up ’most any tree ready to drop down on a 
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man if he isn’t on the lookout. I declare, I feel hungry.” 

He hunted up a birch twig to chew on, and looked up at 
the sun. 

““Must be ’most noon. Dinner’s ready at twelve, and 
like as not it’s that now. I guess I’ll put for home.” 

With that he slung his bow across his shoulder, entirely 
careless of the dangerous woods he was in, ard went 
skipping down the rough road that led homeward. He 
was thinking of the dinner that awaited him, and he looked 
neither to the right hand nor to the left. But luck seemed 
to be attendant on our unwary hunter. No bear pounced 
on him, he was not gobbled up by any of the prowling 





Eating Birch 


tigers, and no lion leaped down on him from the tree-tops. 
Thus it came about that our hero ended this adventurous 


morning in safety. 


The News at the Hook 
By John V. Sears 
In Two Parts—II. 


The skiff was sixteen feet over all, and shaped like a 
new moon with the tip of one horn sliced off vertically and 
a paring cut off from the bottom. Having no paint, Ned 
gave her three coats of bright varnish found partly dried 
up among the condemned chandlery. This finish in natural 
wood was unheard of at that time, but the boy builder 
found it to his liking, and it has since been very popular. 
When the skiff was dry and ready to launch, the house- 
hold, including Mrs. Gannett, assembled to assist in the 
ceremony, and great was their surprise to see Ned quietly 
pick up the dainty craft, turn it bottom up on his head, and 
walk off without staggering. It was, in fact, a good deal 
of a load for one boy, but nobody knew it except himself. 
Finding a place on the shore of the Horseshoe clear of ice, 
Ned set the skiff afloat, at the same time naming her 
* Alice,” after his little sister at home. She rested on the 
water like a soap-bubble, with a bearing hardly wider than 
two hands, and, curving about and lightly courtesying, 
seemed as if hanging on the air. 

The Alice showed all the uplifting and buoyant quali- 
ties her designer looked for, and, with a light pair of 
sculls, he found he could send her skimming over the 
roughest water without taking inadrop. He was an expert 
oarsman, and the sure master of his little craft in any 
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weather on the bay, but to launch through the surf and get 
out on the ocean proved to be more of an undertaking than 
he had expected. To set the boat s'iding out from the 
beach on the back of a down-dragging wave, spring aboard 
at the right instant and get under way, head off, before the 
next sea could hurl the whole outfit crashing on the 
sand again—that was a trick requiring especial skill, and 
although he had often seen it done, he needed only one trial 
to show that he did not know how to do it. He persisted 
in learning, however, and, after scaring his uncle by peril- 
ous upsets and narrow escapes, he finally caught the knack 
of feeling through his hands on the rails when the oppor- 
tune single second came to leap over the stern and grasp. 
the oars. Then it was discovered how beautifully the Alice 
could behave when rightly managed. Many a time she 
had jumped from under him like a young colt, or reared up 
and thrown him sprawling, to be rolled over and over in the 
undertow, and many a time she would have bolted and 
careered off to sea, but for the lanyard made fast to his 
wrist. Now she proved obedient and docile as a trained 
courser, and carried him galloping over the breakers, top- 
ping their foaming crests and dashing across their surging 
onsets as if racing with the flying spray. It was royal 
sport, but, apart from the fun he had, Ned made the boat 
very useful, running to the Highlands on errands and bring- 
ing the exiles at the Hook nearer the rest of the world than 
ever before. 

The winter passed rapidly with the busy boy, and spring 
was at hand when he received a sad letter from home 
announcing that the two young men boarding with his 
mother were going away, leaving the family again without 
money to live on. Ned was distressed and worried beyond 
measure, and what to do he could not imagine. He saw 
that he must earn enough to keep the wolf from the door, 
somehow or other, but how ?—that was the question. He 
consulted his uncle, and acted on the advice received to. 
try and get work as a shipwright, but, after spending two 
days in New York without success, he returned, discour- 
aged. Then his uncle wrote to half a dozen different 


friends asking for employment, and it was while waiting 


answers to these applications that a most timely turn came 
toward better fortune. 

It was on Tuesday of the second week in March that 
Ben came hurrying in to the dinner-table with the an- 
nouncement that Staten Island was signaling to know if 
Station Three could put a message aboard the ship 
“ Fidelia,” outward bound. “She is passing the Dumb. 
Beacon this minute,” added Ben, “‘and you can catch her, 
Ned, if you spring to ’t. It may save chasing her with a 
tug.” 

- “All right,” said Ned, “if you’ll get out the boat, I'll 
run up and take the message.” 

The semaphore threw its long arms about as if distracted 
under the boy’s swift handling, and then the message came 
back with corresponding celerity. ‘“ 101—7” he received, 
which he knew meant “ To Captain Furber, of the Black 
Ball packet Fidelia, from New York to Liverpool.” Then 
followed a string of code numbers which he did not try to 
translate, as the Captain could do that for himself. It was 
five minutes before he reached the beach, and then he 
found a high sea on and the Fidelia standing up toward 
Long Island-under plain sail. 

“Why, Ben,” he said, “I never can reach that ship in 
the world. She’s running away twice as fast as I can fol- 
low.” 

‘“*You hain’t goin’ to follow,” answered the old salt. 
“‘ See the Lawrence lyin’ off here?” 

“That pilot-boat hove to, three or four miles off shore ?” 

“‘ Yes, that’s the Lawrence, and she’s waiting to take 
the pilot off the Fidelia. The ship’ll come about in a few 
minutes and make a stretch down here for her offing. You 
pull straight out, and you may be in time to hail the pilot’s 
yawl. If you do, jist let them put the message aboard, 
and don’t you venture too nigh the ship till 1 learn you 
how. The draught alongside ’d bear you agin the hull 
and scrunch this little cockleshell into splinters.” 

Half an hour’s brisk pull brought Ned within sight of 
the yaw] just putting off from the pilot-boat, and, as he: 
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rowed two feet to their one, he easily overhauled them, 
hailing as he approached: “ Yawl ahoy!” 

“ Aye, aye, youngster! Where did you get that skiff?” 

“ Built it.” 

“Well, you built a beauty ! 

“ Big Light, Sandy Hook.” - 

“Come off through the surf?” 

“Yes. Came off toask if you can please put a message 
aboard the Fidelia. I’m afraid to go alongside in this 
frail craft.” 

“All right, son; we’ll take it for you. Any answer?” 

“’Pon my word, I forgot to ask. The message came 
down by semaphore, and I just ran with it.” 

“Better wait and see if there is any answer. You pull 
over aboard the Lawrence, and we'll raise an oar, for’ard, 
if there is anything to go back.” 

Ned followed this advice, and from the deck of the pilot- 
boat watched the Fidelia coming down, close-hauled on 
the starboard tack. She was within quarter of a mile when 
the yawl swung in under her lee out of sight ; but in a few 
minutes the boat dropped clear again, and Ned saw the 
oar raised in the bow as agreed upon. He was about to 
cast off the Alice when the boat-keeper stopped him, re- 
marking that the boys would not be back for another half- 
hour. as they would put the pilot from the Fidelia aboard 
the Fame before their return. The keeper pointed as he 
spoke to a clipper-barque racing up the beach with every- 
thing set that would draw; adding, “That’s the Fame. 
She’s been to Havana for sugar, and is home without a 
cargo: something wrong about that.” 

There was nothing to do but to wait, and when the yawl 
returned from the Fame, Ned received from Captain Fur- 
ber the numbers, “ 101—1—5,” which he knew meant 
“ Message all right.” 

The boys in the yawl hailed him to stay aboard the 
Lawrence. “ You stand by,” they shouted, “ and we’ll run 
in shore with you just for the fun of seeing you wallop end 
over end trying to get across the breakers.”’ 

The ’prentices were full of excitement as they tumbled 
over the side, exclaiming: “‘War, war! We’re going to 
war with Spain! The Spaniards have fired on the flag! 
Now we’ve got to fight em, and take Cuba away from ’em !” 

As they ran in toward the Big Light, Ned learned that 
the Fame had been driven out of Havana without a cargo, 
and that the American steamer Black Warrior had been 
fired on and captured. The boys had a copy of “ El Diario,” 
the Havana paper, with a guarded account of the affair, 
which they gave to Ned on the presumption that his uncle, 
being an editor, would be able to make itout. The editor, 
fortunately, was able to make it out, and much disturbed 
he was by the news. Spain was very hostile to this coun- 
try about that period, because of the Lopez filibustering 
expeditions, and because President Filmore had refused 
to join with France and England in guaranteeing the 
Spanish possession of the island. The Spanish officials 
in Havana had for two or three years been treating our 
ships and our sailors very harshly, and the in’tincts of the 
newspaper man told him that this crowning outrage must 
be sharply resented. ‘ Ned,” he called, after puzzling 
out the account in “ El Diario,” “run to the semaphore 
and signal Staten Island, while I write a dispatch. This 
news means war, and should go to New York at once.” 

In the course of the next ten minutes the Maritime Ex- 
change at Whitehall posted the following bulletin: “By 
Barque Fame, from Havana, March 2. Steamer Black 
Warrior fired on from Morro Castle, and seized by armed 
boats, February 28. The American flag hauled down. 
Officers made prisoners.” 

The news flew through the streets like wildfire, and 
everybody construed it as an announcement that war was 
upon us. It was nearly three o’clock, but the stock mar- 
ket was thrown into a panic, and closed with prices falling 
at a ruinous rate. The afternoon papers did not print the 
news, deeming it too important to put forth on statements 
that could not be traced further than Sandy Hook. Toward 
evening, however, the Fame reached her berth, and fully 
confirmed the Sandy Hook dispatch. The “Herald” 
and the “Tribune” next morning gave the news under 
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warlike head-lines, and the apprehension that this country 


. was actually on the verge of a fight with Spain spread 


through the entire community. After breakfast that day 
Ben Gannett received a request by semaphore to send a 
boat from the Hook to the Highlands to meet a visitor by 
the steamboat Orus, from New York; and when that 
ancient steamer came puffing and wheezing through 
Shrewsbury Inlet, Ben was on hand with the batteau, the 
Alice being too skittish a craft for a stranger to venture 
in. On arrival at the Big Light the visitor proved to be a 
representative of the New York “ Evening Post ”’ and of the 
“‘ Express,” his errand being to ascertain howand by whom 
the Black Warrior news had been secured. When Ned’s 
uncle explained how the boy and the boat had brought the 
news ashore, the gentleman seemed disappointed. ‘Ah,’ 
said he, “ that toy canoe, was it? I was in hopes it was 
by some means that might be used regularly, any day and 
in any weather.” 

‘“‘ He goes out any day he wants to,” said Ned’s uncle ; 
“and it has to be nasty weather to keep him ashore.” 

“Do you mean to say he would go out now, for instance, 
with such a sea as this breaking on the beach ?” 

Ben and Ned both smiled superior as the latter replied: 
“‘T can take you out this minute, if that is what you want, 
provided you will take off your boots and agree to sit still.”’ 

“No, no! thank you!” said the newspaper man, also 
smiling. ‘That is not what I want at all. The fact is, 
Spain has practically declared war against this country, 
and we want to get the news brought by vessels coming 
into this port before three o’clock, in the same way the Black 
Warrior dispatch was sent up yesterday.” 

“ T’ll get it for you,” said Ned, promptly. 

“ And I will see that it is sent up in good shape,” said 
his uncle. 

“‘ That is perfectly satisfactory,” said the visitor. ‘ We 
will pay $10 a week for the service as an experiment, and 
as much more as it is worth if it proves successful.” 

Ten dollars a week seemed a fortune to Ned, being an 
ample provision for the household at home. By agree- 
ment, the money was to be sent every Saturday to the 
mother in Keyport, his uncle being more than willing to 
do his part of the work for nothing. 

There was no war, as the Black Warrior affair was 
settled by diplomacy, but Ned picked up a number of im- 
portant dispatches, and presently found himself established 
in a desirable position with an increasing salary. And this 
was the beginning of the Sandy Hook News Service, which 
subsequently became one of the most important adjuncts 
of the Associated Press. 


Candy-Eating 
Dear Outlook: 

“I declare,” said my doctor one day, as he came in for a 
moment, “I begin to think the candy-shops do almost as much 
harm as the rum-shops.’ And he added. by way of confirmation, 
that almost all his visits had been to children, all upset, languid, 
miserable, with heavy eyes and coated tongues. There are two 
evils: the eating more or less at all hours, whereas the stomach, 
like the laboring man, needs rest as well as work; and the mis- 
chiefs of overcrowding, leading to indigestion—that is, not good 
digestion—from overtaxing-the powers. There are both philoso- 
phy and religion in rest as well as in work. Sweets do not 
nourish so much as burn; they help us to keep warm. Used in 
excess they turn acid. We remember the orders of fermenta- 
tion in our old books, and when they go on in regular order in 
the stomach the end is rather disastrous. When you come to 
the end, send for the doctor! He, if he is wise, will tell you that 
prevention is betterthan cure. Also the Good Book says, in the 
language of wisdom, “ It is not good to eat much honey,” and the 
same applies to any other sweet. A secondary evil is in the de- 
struction of the teeth; a sharp acid acts upon the teeth, destroys 
the enamel which is the outer shell of protection, and then they 
go. Weare told of certain savage tribes that they have wonder- 
fully fine teeth, and incidentally it is stated that they always rinse 
the mouth with clear water after eating. Do you want a grad- 
uated list of the things prepared in a convocation of evil spirits 
for the weakening or destruction of the human race? Opium, 
alcohol, tobacco, candy, chewing-gum, and quack medicines— 
beginning with original sin and total depravity. ORTHODOX. 
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The Poet and the Farmer 
By Edgar W. Abbot 
(A story of several short tails.) 





A Poet and Farmer were talking one day 
Of the various ways to gain gold. 
“T can make with my pen,” said the Poet, “a 
rhyme 
Worth twenty-five cents when it’s sold!” 
“That’s a great deal of cash,” the Farmer re- 
marked, 
“ And you must be the smartest of men; 
But yet it my pigs grow and thrive as they 
should, 
I can make more than that by my pen.” 


& 
A House I Saw Built 


There was not a hammer, or a saw, or a 
nail used in building this house. It was built 
on the shore of a beautiful lake, in a thick 
grove of pine-trees. Two little girls built it. 

The walls of the house were of tiny stones— 
just one row. The ants and caterpillars went 
in and out at any point, but the little girls 
who built it, and who spent almost every hour 
of the day in or about it, were careful to go 
in and out at the doors; visitors soon learned 
this was the polite and proper thing to do if 
the feelings of the little owners were not to be 
hurt. 

You would have enjoyed this house. It 
would not have surprised me if the fairies had 
used the house at night. The couches and 
beds were just large enough for the fairies if 
they would tuck their silver wings away. The 
walls of the house were made of pebbles and 
small stones that these little girls had picked 
up in their walks and carried into the woods 
to make their house. They were polished and 
beautiful; they had been picked up because 
they were more beautiful than other stones or 
pebbles these iittle girls had seen. The car- 
pets were green moss. The furniture was all 
made of twigs covered with moss. The tables 
were stones covered with leaves that were 
woven together with grass. No walls inclosed 
the house, for the pebbles were laid in rows and 
made the outside and inside walls. The low- 
hanging branches of the pines made the ceil- 
ing, and the birds were the most interested of 
spectators. The doors were two larger stones 
with a stick laid across, which the little own- 
ers carefully lifted each time they went in 
or out, though it would have been easier to 
have stepped over it. What happy days 
were passed in that house! The rooms were 
changed almost every day. It was that that 
made it confusing. We called every day, but 
we were never sure where the front door was, 
and frequently were embarrassed because we 
hurt the feelings of our little hostesses by 
entering at the wrong door. The paper dolls 
enjoyed the house quite as much as the little 
mistresses. We heard the little mistresses 
Say so. 

There was danger threatening the little 
house under the pines all the time. People 
who lived in the hotel near by would walk 
right through the little house. Couches and 
chairs of beautiful moss would be completely 
destroyed; lovely rugs of coral moss, which 
had been brought from other parts of the 
woods, would disappear. Some people did not 
discover that this was a house. Crackers or 
cake or apples or nuts—no matter how care- 
fully hidden, the squirrels would find them 
and carry them off. It became a real trouble 
to the little housekeepers. But the serious 


trouble came when we furnished the house 
with lovely acorn dishes, and the naughty 
squirrels ran off with them just as fast as we 
furnished the little closet. We had to have a 
box of doll-house dishes at last for the house 
in the pines, but acorn dishes would have 
been so much prettier. 

I am sure you would enjoy just such a 
house. The building can go on each day, and 
the woods and fields will give you all the ma- 
terial you need for furniture. Every pretty 
stone you find will do for a part of the walls. 
Stumps and blocks of wood will give seats for 
the big folks when they come. The whole 
summer will be happier if you have one of 
these out-of-door houses, which the smallest 
child can make. 


a 
Dandelions 
By Elsie Locke 


Dandelions gone to seed 
All along the way, 

“Flower bubbles! Flower bubbles !” 
Cries our little May. 


Then she picks the dainty thing, 
Breaks the bubble fair, 

Just to see it float away 
On the sunny air. 


Then she picks another, 
To tell the “time o’ day,” 
And to see if Mother 
Wants her little May. 


O dandelions gone to seed, 
Where is all your gold? 
In the bright June sunshine 

You are growing old. 


O dandelions gone to seed, 
You dearest little things, 

From the time you doff your cap of green 
Until you use your wings! 


& 
One Soldier 


We think of soldiers as fighting; we think 
of them as men who are interested only in 
guns and powder, cannon and balls. A South- 
ern newspaper tells the story of a soldier go- 
ing into battle who heard the cry of a little 
kitten. He stopped amoment, found that the 
kitten was over the fence, just where the shot 
and shell were falling thickest, but he sprang 
over the fence, got the kitten, and put it in his 
pocket, saving it from death. The kitten be- 
came the pet of the battery, and took its atter- 
noon naps, in times of peace, on top of the 
cannon. The bravest are the most tender- 
hearted. It is the bully who is cruel, and the 
bully is usually a coward. He hurts flies and 
little kittens, and steps on ant-hills, and 
pulls off butterflies’ wings. He thinks it fun 
to whip the horse, and trips up small boys. 
He never interferes with anything big enough 
to hit back. 

The bravest are the tenderest ; 
The loving are the daring. 


@ 
My Captive 
By Charles R. Burke 


Big loves and little loves, new loves and old, 
How many loves can a loving heart hold? 
Don’t let us count them! No one can tell. 
Fast as new loves come, hearts grow as well. 
Some loves escape us, but others endure ; 
This one is lightly held, that one secure. 
Darling, no changes your bonds can part,— 
Prisoner for life in your grandfather’s heart! 


A Wise Elephant 


An elephant in the Paris Zoo gave every 
evidence of being very uncomfortable; he lay 
on the ground and kept rubbing his jaw. At 
last his keeper said that the elephant had the 
toothache, and he called a dentist, who decided 
he would fill the tooth. It was very difficult 
at first, for the poor elephant could not be 
made to understand what was to be done; but 
at last he did understand, and the moment the 
dentist entered the elephant-house this ele- 
phant would open his jaw and keep perfectly 
quiet while the dentist was at work. 


® 
Very Good Times 


“ The best time / can recollect,” 
Said the boy from across the street, 
“Was when we played the Spartan nine, 
The day that our side beat.” 


“ My best fun.was a year ago,” 
Said the boy who never will fight, 

“ When father and I went fishing once, 
And slept outdoors all night.” 


“ Well,” said the boy from the corner house, 
“ The jolliest time for me 

Was the summer they took me on a yacht, 
And we lived six weeks at sea.” 


“ And the greatest fun 7 ever had,” 
Said the boy who lived next door, 

“ Was sailing down the river once, 
And camping out on shore.” 


“ The very best time / ever had,” 
Said the boy with the reddish hair, 
“ Was in Chicago last July— 
The time I went to the Fair.” 


“It seems to me,” said the lazy boy 
(And his cap he thoughtfully thumps), 

“That the very best time in all my life 
Was the week I had the mumps.” 


—E. L. Sylvester, in Fune St. Nicholas. 
& 


Another Name 


The “ Youth’s Companion” tells of a little 
boy who was interested in raising money for a 
family named Fogg. This small boy had a 
little sister, who listened to the story of the 
poor family. She became so interested that 
she got her bank and brought it to her brother, 
saying: “Oh, Tom, here’s all my pennies for 
the little clouds.” 

& 


The Best Plan 
If I had a goat that wouldn’t go, 
Do you think I’d wallop him? Oh,no, no! 
I’d take that balky goat, yes, I should, 
And I’d swap him right off for one that 
would. 
—Harper’s Young People. 


is 
A Musical Criticism 
De doctor called my little nose 
A “organ” diss forenoon ; 
But I can’t say when it I blows 
It plays a pretty tune. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
® 
May 
I am the weaver busy at my loom, 
Weaving the world’s rich tapestries of 
bloom— 
A radiant rug for every meadow floor, 
A damask curtain for each garden door. 
—The Youth's Companion. 
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Books and Authors 


Yachting * 


There has long been a real need for some authoritative 
work on yachting, such as is that of which the portly first 
volume has lately been issued—“ Yachts and Yachtsmen 
of America,” by Dr. Henry A. Mott. The huge tome, 
however, ought to be accompanied by a special table or 
desk. If not, it would be of advantage to buy the volume 
bound in two parts; and we learn that it can be had in this 
more convenient form. The paper and type are good, and 
so are the photo-etchings, the half-tone vignettes and por- 
traits. To some persons the first chapter will be the most 
interesting of all. It shows the evolution of a boat, from 
a log pointed at the ends (such as even now is in use on 
the Australian coasts), through the gradations of Ulysses’s 
raft, or of the dug-out canoes of ancient Swiss lake-dwell- 
ings, of Yucatan, Alaska, and New Zealand; or of Indian 
bark canoes; or of the Aleutian Islanders’ skin boats, to 
those very modern ones constructed of boards, planks, paper, 
or corrugated iron. As to ships, descriptions are given of 
the Homeric and Viking vessels, the Attic triremes, and 
the Columbus squadron, before we come to the considera- 
tion of modern efforts. In a comparative study of boat- 
building suitable for such a comprehensive work, however, 
we should have been glad of information as to the Egyp- 
tian terra-cotta craft, the Roman wicker boats, the Arabian 
baguala, the Welsh coracles, the South Sea proas, and the 
Cingalese pirogues. 

No less interesting than the initial chapter is that on 
the history of yachting, starting of course with the Argo. 
It seems that our word yacht is but the Dutch jag?, which 
was formerly spelled jach¢, from jachten, to speed, to hunt. 
From 1801, when the first American yacht, the Jefferson, 
was constructed at Salem, Mass., to the present time, there 
is a well-detailed treatment of the growth and development 
of this popular sport in our country. Even to a “ pro- 
fessional” the description of the various pleasure-boats is 
instructive ; it begins with the simplest form in the sharpie, 
and passes thence to others more or less complex, in which 
are instanced cat and mosquito boats, double cats, peri- 
augers, cat-yawls, jib-and-mainsail boats, sloops and cutters, 
fin-keels, luggers, catamarans, buckeyes, ketchers, schoon- 
ers, yawls, and house-boats. The author very properly 
insists that the rig alone should be the basis of classifica- 
tion. Succeeding chapters minutely describe the spced- 
records of sailing yachts, giving the date, place, course, 
nautical miles sailed, and also the direction of the wind, 
thus enabling any one familiar with the place to imagine 
the race himself. It has all the charm of the historical 
present to read again of those memorable contests—the 
first in 1851, between General Butler’s America and the 
British Aurora; then, after a lapse of nineteen years, be- 
tween the Magic and the Cambria; then, in 1881, between 
the Mischief and the Atalanta; after which come those 
feats of prowess from General Paine’s Puritan, Mayflower, 
and Volunteer, in successively and successfully defending 
America’s cup against Sir Richard Sutton’s Genesta, Lieu- 
tenant Henn’s Galatea, and the Emperor William’s Meteor, 
formerly the Thistle. Of course last autumn’s contest 
between the Iselin syndicate’s Vigilant (now owned by 
Mr. Gould) and Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie is described, 
though the story is still fresh in every one’s mind of how 
our boat won-three straight races. 

In “ Types of Yachts” technicians will delight in com- 
parisons between the Burgess, Herreshoff, and Watson 
models, and also in the discussion of the centerboard sys- 
tem. The rig, cost, and decoration of yachts occupy three 
more chapters, and then follows one on trophies, with illus- 
trative reproductions of the superb cups, which appear to 
have come mostly from the Whiting and Tiffany establish- 
ments. The latter and greater part of the book is taken up 
by forty-five chapters on the history of as many American 
Yacht Clubs. These detailed accounts are prefixed by an 


1 The Yachts and Vachtsmen of America. 


Henry A. Mott, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Editor. 
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alphabetical list setting forth the more prominent yacht 
clubs in existence to-day, both in the United States and 


‘ Canada, with the name and address of their respective 


secretaries. ‘The list includes, of course, the names of 
yachts enrolled, the owner’s name, the home port, tonnage, 
and measurements, [Illustrations are given of the best- 
known yachts and club-houses, together with portraits of 
the commodore of each club and the more prominent 
members. The immense volumes will form a standard 
book of reference, not only for these clubs, but also for 
every lover of a splendid sport. 


% 


Three recent books on our table group themselves about one 
topic of supreme importance—the social life of Christendom. 
These three books are: Civilization during the Middle Ages, 
especially in Relation to Modern Civilization, by George Burton 
Adams, Professor of History in Yale University (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York); Secularism: Its Progress and Its 
Morals, by John M. Bonham (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York); 
and The Age and the Church: Being a Study of the Age and 
of the Adaptation of the Church to Its Needs, by John H. W. 
Stuckenberg, D.D. (The Student Publishing Company, Hart- 
ford). Itis clear that no understanding of the present social, 
moral, and industrial condition of the world can be had without a 
careful study of the Middle Ages. In some ways Professcr 
Adams’s book will be a help to the student of the evolution of 
social life, but there is one lack to be deplored: Professor 
Adams has not saturated his mind with the popular life of the 
time of which he writes. We admit that to attain to this point 
of saturation it is necessary for the historian to make himself 
acquainted with a large mass of out-of-the-way literature, popu- 
lar ballads, documents of the municipalities, legends, folk-iore, 
art, and theology; nevertheless, the writer who aims to make a 
fresh and rich contribution to the history of any epoch must be 
prepared to do all this work. The writer estimates fairly the 
importance of the Church in organizing humanity, and he under- 
stands the immense sweep backward of the pendulum from the 
institutionalism of the Middle Ages to the extreme individualism 
of our own day; but that is not all. It was not only the ideal of 
the imperial Church, and a fear of disintegration by feudalism, 
that drove men to accept a strong centralizing institution and to 
agree to merge therein their individualities, but there were indus- 
trial and economic, there were also moral and mental, conditions 
of medizval humanity out of which these political forms arose, 
and lasted as long as the conditions out of which they emerged 
continued to exist. Printing, gunpowder, steam, machinery, 
electricity, in altering the social conditions of the peoples of 
Christendom, have shifted their entire mental standing-point. 
The old separation between the natural and the supernatural is no 
longer so sharply and broadly drawn. Pessimism is no longer 
taken for piety, and other-worldliness for unworldliness. Men 
begin to believe that the kingdom of God will verily come with 
power; their eyes are blinded with a sudden access of light, and 
they have not yet had time to adjust their new hopes and fears 
to religion. Hence secularism. Secularism wants all the Gos- 
pel without Jesus the Christ. In this its error is that it dis- 
penses with the only sufficient motive ; but so long as Christian 
churches persist in presenting, not the historic, but the theologic 
Jesus, so Jong, we think, will it be hard to convert secularism to 
the Church. We do not believe, with Mr. Bonham, that man 
will ever arrive at that stage of evolution when he shall dis- 
pense with reverence and consolation. Mr. Bonham, who is an 
extreme secularist, spends so much of his strength in pointing 
out the weaknesses of Christians that we cannot find out whence 
he derives his ethics of secularism and his moral sanction. Dr. 
Stuckenberg is painfully sensitive to the wants of the times, 
and to the slowness of the churches in awakening to their proper 
duties and function. The conditions of social and intellectual 
character that emerged from the Middle Ages are apparently 
beginning just now to find.their clearest expression. Secularism 
has its truth, which the churches would do well to heed. The 
function of the Church is primarily what in the unholy divorce 
of the past has been ignored—to redeem secular things.. That 
wretched bondage to the letter which excludes from’ our view 
the fact that the object of Jesus was to save the world, has too 
long retarded the progress of salvation. It may be true that, if 
ecclesiastical institutionalism will not fulfill its function, the 
salvation of the world is of vaster import than the preservation 
of the Church. Dr. Stuckenberg’s book is so full of matter, 
put in terse, strong sentences, as of one that comes burdened 
with a message, that we shall not select anything for citation. 
He is all alive to the great needs of our time, and filled with a 
spirit of prophecy. Like all inspired writings, this book is 
inspiring. The chapters on the characteristics of the age are to 
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be commended to every preacher. There follow chapters on 
4¢The Church,” ‘Protestantism and Catholicism,” «‘ The 
Church and Culture,” “ The Church and Socialism,” on “ The 
Outlook,” and “A Study of the Age.” Unless history can 
help us to solve the problem of our own time, it is mere ped- 
antry. Unless socialism and secularism can tell us how to heal 
the hurt of humanity, thcir message is empty rant. Unless the 
Christian Church has some medicine for the growing sickness of 
mankind, socially and morally, then its days are numbered. No 
divine authority will preserve an institution that has ceased to 
perform its function and has outlived its day. Therefore we 
welcome Dr. Stuckenberg’s book, for it has more religion and 
sense to the page than nine-tenths of the religious books of the 
day. 


In Zhe Dilletante Library we have Mr. Walter Jerrold’s 
comment on Dr. Holmes as man, doctor, poet, novelist, and 
teacher. Seldom has a more charming picture been given of 
the most charming of men, even though the landlady whom he 
has immortalized averred that “ he warn’t no great of a gentle- 
man to look at, being of a very moderate dimension—five foot 
five, he said, but five foot four more likely, and I’ve heerd him 
say he didn’t weigh much over a hundred and twenty pounds.” 
One of the most interesting narrations in the book is that of the 
birth of the “ Atlantic Monthly.” In the very first number 
there appeared an article entitled “« The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table ;” indeed, in accepting the editorship, Lowell had 
stipulated that Dr. Holmes should be one of his principal con- 
tributors. As Mr. Jerrold says, “ To those of us who have 
grown to know and to love him from our earliest reading days, 
it is indeed difficult to realize that the writer of these books was 
nearly half a century old when he began them.” Then follows 
a description of Dr. Holmes’s Beacon Street house, and an 
account of how his geniality there and in print has often brought 
upon him the penalty of an overwhelming number of applica- 
tions for advice from would-be authors. Occasionally, however, 
patience has been rewarded. On one occasion a young Cali- 
fornian writer sent a sample of his poetry and inquired whether 
it would be worth while to continue writing verse. The Doctor 
assented and thought no more of it, until some time later a gen- 
tleman called and asked if he remembered the circumstance. 
‘+: ] do, indeed,” replied Dr. Holmes. ‘ Well,” said the visitor, 
“JT am the man.” It was Bret Harte. In considering Dr. 
Holmes as a poet, Mr. Jerrold claims that, in general, his work 
is the most peculiarly national yet produced, though in partic- 
ular phases he is surpassed by Lowell and Longfellow, Whittier 
and Whitman. In a certain humor the author of “ The One- 
Hoss Shay” is always unsurpassed, while only Lowell seemed 
to have a greater faculty for seizing upon happy similes and 
allusions. But as there were limitations to excellence in the 
lesser field of biography, so here on the heights there are draw 
backs to fame. Dr. Holmes has written no long poem, and 
there is too much of the local in many of his short ones. From 
his merit as a novelist, discussions and desultory conversations 
detract, even though each of his three romances is markedly 
“a novel with a purpose.” In his comment, Mr. Jerrold puts 
a pertinent question in asking how far a novelist curtails his 
fame by dealing with problems of the moment. Furthermore, 
he thinks that in pointing a moral the good Doctor has spoiled 
his tales, and they therefore become, at best. character-studies 
with but rarely a trace of real dramatic creation. It is only in 
the “ Breakfast-Table Series ” that we find what is finest and 
most original in Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


One of the pleasures of the season for lovers of English liter- 
ature is a reprint, in two volumes, of the Letters of Edward 
Fitzgerald. These letters originally appeared in connection 
with Fitzgerald’s writings, in three volumes; they are now sepa- 
rated from the writings, and are enlarged by the addition of 
about forty letters to the original collection. These additional 
letters are many of them of very great interest, and are all 
thoroughly characteristic of one of the most interesting men of 
the time. For not only was Fitzgerald the companion of a 
group of distinguished Englishmen, but he was also one of the 
most striking and original members of that group. Very few 
modern men have had a more attractive and fascinating person- 
ality. Whatever Fitzgerald did was done with an individual 
touch. His opinions were all held at first hand. There was 
nothing second-rate or second-hand in the man. Of such a man 
his letters are likely to form his best memorial; for they are 
sure to be frank, outspoken, sincere, and characteristic. All 
these qualities are found in Fitzgerald’s letters. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 


The Evidence of Salvation; or, The Direct Witness of the 
Spirit, by the Rev. Everett S. Stackpole, D.D., is a work 
devoted to stating that when any one is saved—that is, when God 
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has pardoned him, and accepted him, and adopted him as a son 
forever—then the soul receives the comforting assurance of the 
same, from the Holy Ghost, by means of intuition, or an inner 
feeling that it is certainly so. This is a great subject, yet, from 
its very nature, few would care to controvert it. It is consoling 
to those who have had such a sensation, but dangerous to those 
who are not sure. We leave it to our readers to peruse Dr. 
Stackpole’s asseverations. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 


% 


Literary Notes 


—On May 27 Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was seventy-five years 
old. 

—A volume of purely literary essays by the late Phillips 
Brooks is announced for autumn publication. 

—lIt is reported that Mr. Barrie, the author of “ The Little 
Minister ” and “ A Window in Thrums,” is seriously ill from 
lung trouble in London. 

—Mr. Henry Fuller, the author of “* The Chevalier of Pensieri- 
Vani” and “ The Cliff-Dwellers,” who has sailed for Europe, has 
just finished another novel concerning Chicago. 

—Like Mr. Austin Dobson, who, as Henry A. Dobson, re- 
ceives pay as a clerk of the Board of Trade, the late Edmund 
Yates, the editor of the London“ World,” had a business as 
well asa pen name. For along time he was chief of the Lost 
Letters Department at the London Post-Office, and was known 
in the service as E. Hodgson Yates. 

—It seems that there 1s really a labor journal in England 
called ‘‘ The Clarion,” whose editor says that its success has been 
lessened by the description in “ Marcella” of a labor organ 
bearing the same title but of a different character. Mrs. Ward 
replies that she of course supposed the name to be one of her 
own coining, but courteously offers to change it when her book 
passes into a cheap edition. 

—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s “The Golden House,” a 
story of social life in New York, with illustrations by Mr. Smed- 
ley, will in August succeed the delightful “ Trilby” in “ Har- 
per’s.” It is said that Mr. Du Maurier took to novel-writing to 
save his eyes from the strain of too much drawing. The multiplic- 
ity of his clever sketches in both * Peter Ibbetson” and “ Tril- 
by,” however, would indicate that, instead, he had doubled those 
eye-labors. 

—The foilowing lines have just come into print from an original 
poem written by Mr. Gladstone some years since and addressed 
to a dead infant : 

O whither hast thou fled, 

From the warm, joyous world removed ? 
Might one of old have questioned 

Of his dear and dead, 

Panting and straining for relief 

Unto a passionate and hopeless grief . 
Whither, O thou in vain beloved, 

Whither hast thou borne 

The smiles and kisses that were gathered up 
In thee, for her that bare thee, now forlorn, 
As sweets in the wild roses’ cup 

Before the morn? 

—The * Critic” gives this interesting item concerning Miss 
Beatrice Harraden : 

When “Ships,” as she calls it, was written, she took it to Mr. Blackwood, 
who had published some of her stories in his magazine, but he thought that it 
was too pessimistic, yet added that, if it was in three volumes instead of one 
small one, he would publish it! Miss Harraden was then advised to try a 
young house, and offered the manuscript to Lawrence & Bullen, who accepted 
it at once. ‘I have called it ‘Ships that Pass in the Night,’’’ wrote Miss Har- 
raden to her publishers, ‘‘ but that is only the name of one of the chapters. I 
have no name for the book as yet.” ‘ You could not have a better name for 
the book,” wrote back Mr. Lawrence, or Mr. Bullen, and so it was named. The 
name certainly isa happy one. The lines suggesting it— 


Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing, 
Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness ; 
So, on the ocean of life, we pass and speak one another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and silence, 


occur in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” in ‘‘ The Theologian’s Story.” 

—Who would not like to have been present at the recent 
dinner of the Booksellers’ Provident Society at the Holborn 
Restaurant in London? Three hundred diners were there, 
representing every stage in book-making, from the paper-manu- 
facturer to the author himself. Among the latter notabilities 
were Professor Goldwin Smith, Sir Francis Jeune, and Messrs. 
Benjamin Kidd, Stanley Weyman, Harold Frederick, Clement 
Shorter, Norman Gale, and Percy White. The passing taste 
for décadence in fiction and verse was well hit off by Mr. Wey- 
man, who said in his speech: “I wonder what would happen to 
booksellers if authors were suddenly swept from the field? Well, 
I suppose the trade would continue to do a reputable and mod- 
erately remunerative business with the classics; they would run 
a decent line in Virgil and Horace, with, perhaps, a little extra 
profit on Catullus !” 
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The Religious World 


We have already called attention to the 
Congress of Liberal Religious Societies. 
That Congress was held in Chicago, May 
22-25, and the programme as indicated in 
these columns was practically carried out. Plans for a perma- 
nent organization were suggested. We do not know how we 
_can give a better idea of what is proposed by this Congress than 
by quoting a few sentences from the address of the Chairman, 
the Rev. A. N. Alcott. Mr. Alcott said: ‘“‘ The time has come 
when experience seems to have taught us that in order to unite 
in the moral and religious work of the world, names, rituals, 
theologies, and theories should be left wholly to individuals and 
to localities. The days of authoritative and dogmatic religion 
are numbered; the days of freedom have come. ... The 
great need of all moral and religious work to-day is a footing in 
demonstrable truth, and an administration that is perfectly free, 
that it may be altogether adapted to the conditions and wants 
of our time. . . . The present movement is not an assault on 
any denomination, or any species of religion, or other societies ; 
it stands rather on the ground of the common substance and 
spirit of all the various liberal denominations, churches, and 
ethical societies.” In order that these objects may be promoted, 
the speaker advocated annual meetings for the discussion of the 
various subjects that pertain to the common work. + An annual 
American Congress of liberal religious and ethical societies 
would afford this great opportunity, and could not but result in 
much good.” The object of the Congress is stated in the fol- 
lowing extract from the plan of organization : 


The Congress of 
Liberal Religious 
Societies 


2. Objects. To unite in a larger fellowship and co-operation such existing 

societies and liberal elements as are in sympathy with the movement toward an 
undogmatic religion ; to foster and encourage the organization of other non- 
sectarian churches, and kindred societies, on the basis of absolute mental liberty ; 
to secure a closer and more helpf.l association of all these in the thought and 
work of the world, under the great law and life of love; to develop the church 
of humanity, democratic in organization, progressive in spirit. aiming at the 
development of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of thought, 
cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
This Congress may be liberal, and it may be very narrow; 
all will depend on the way in which it is administered. At pres- 
ent it seems to consist almost altogether of those who represent 
the radical element among the Unitarians, and to include many 
who do not even care to call themselves Christians. Its promo- 
ters would very likely protest against being called “a union of 
ethical societies,” and yet that is what it seems to us this Con- 
gress practically is. Doubtless there is a large field in which 
this organization can do useful service, but we are not able as 
yet to see how it promises any greater freedom or any truer con- 
secration to the interests of humanity than are offered by many 
existing churches. 


The twenty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Principal of the Hampton Institute is a 
bulky document, and one hard to epitomize. 
The most prominent feature in connection with it is the fact that 
the name of General Armstrong no longer appears as its Presi- 
dent. But the work which he magnificently began is being 
carried forward under the leader:hip of those whom he selected. 
On Thanksgiving Day a portrait of the General, presented to the 
school by ex-teachers, was unveiled at a public service in the Me- 
morial Chapel. It has been determined to celebrate his birth- 
day as Founder’s Day, and in many ways his honored name will 
henceforth be associated with the management of the school. 
The Institute is peculiarly fortunate in having as Chaplain the 
Rev. H. B. Turner, a man whose consecration and ability have 
already won for him an honored position. The Institute has the 
cordial support of the authorities of the State, and is to receive 
an annual appropriation of $10,329.36, representing a third share 
of the interest on the State’s Agricultural College land-scrip 
fund; also the same proportion of the State’s share in the fund 
created by the Morrell Act, which is $6,333.34. The total 
number of students is as follows: Normal School, 294; Night 
School, 276; Indian School, 89, making a total of 658 boarders. 
The Whittier Training School (not boarders) has 370, making a 
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total under the care of the Insti.ute of 1,029. One of the char- 
acteristics of the Hampton Institute is the emphasis which it puts. 
upon industrial training. That is believed to be the most im- 
portant branch of its instruction. As the youth are trained in 
habits of industry and frugality, they grow in self-respect and 
manliness, which is the great need both of the colored people of 
the South and of the Indians. Hampton is the most prominent 
of that splendid line of institutions, established and largely sup- 
ported by the Christian public, extending throughout the South.. 
Those who have had a part in its work in the past will rejoice in. 
the privilege of continuing their support. It is well known to. 
our readers that the Rev. H. B. Frissell, D.D., who was Vice-Presi- 
dent under General Armstrong, has been deservedly p:omoted to 
the presidency of the institution. 


The American Institute of Christian 
Christian Philosophy Philosophy holds its summer session at 

Chautauqua, July 5-12. A peculiarly 
interesting and timely programme has been provided. The gen- 
eral subject is “ The Reunion of Christendom,” which is treated 
under the three special divisions: “ The Incarnation,” “ The 
Church,” and “The Reunion of Christendom.” The speakers. 
and their topics are as follows: 


I.— THE INCARNATION 
(a) Philsophically Considered. The Rev. Lewis Lampman, D.D., Newark, 
N 


(6) Biblically Considered. Professor G. T. Purves, D.D., Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

(c) Historically Considered. President C. D. Hartranft, D.D, Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 

1I.—THE CHURCH 

(a) The Doctrine of the Church. The Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., 
First Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 

(6) The Church and the Problems of Science and Philosophy. 
H. M. MacCracken, D.D., Chancellor of University of New York. 

(c) The Church and the Problems of Modern Society. Professor Graham 
Taylor, D.D., Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Rev. 


III.—THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 

(a) As it Appears to an Episcopalian. Dean George Hodges, D.D., Episco- 
pal Theological Seminary, Cambridge. 

(4) As it Appears toa Presbyterian. President H. M. Booth, D.D., Auburn 
Theological Seminary. : 

(c) As it Appears to a Congregationalist. President W.G. Ballantine, D.D., 
Oberlin College. 

(zd) As it Appears to a Disciple of Christ. 
New York. 
The sermon on July 8 will be preached by the Rev. M. D. Hoge, 
D.D., of the Second Presbyterian Church of Richmond, Va., 
and the annual address of the President will be delivered on 
July 10; subject, * The Return to Christ.” Chautauqua is by 
far the best location which the Institute has ever had, and no. 
former list of speakers has promised more for the success of the 
meetings. 


The Rev. B. B. Tyler, D.D. 


The Rev. William Rader, assistant 
pastor of the First Congregational. 
Church in Oakland, Cal., has been 
gathering information concerning the evening service in some of 
the most prominent Congregational churches in the country. He 
sent out a few questions, and received answers, among others,, 
from Drs. R. S. Storrs, Lyman Abbott, James Brand, E. P. 
Goodwin, and H. A. Stimson. The answers to almost all the ques- 
tions indicate that the evening service has a much smaller attend- 
ance than the merning. Dr. Storrs says that his congregation is. 
about three-fifths of the morning, and thinks that is quite as 
large a proportion as ought to be expected in a church situated 
like his own. Dr. Goodwin says his evening audience is very 
variable, numbering usually from three to six hundred. Plym- 
outh Church reports about eight hundred in the evening. Dr. 
Brand’s church being situated in Oberlin, where there are a large 
number of students who are required to attend service regularly, 
the audience does not vary much in the evening from that in 
the morning. Dr. Stimson says that he regards the evening ser- 
vice as the focal point of the entire work of the church, and that 
he has long aimed to have it understood asa meeting of especial 
importance. Most of the answers to the question, “ Do you find 
it necessary to resort to special attractions ?” were in the nega- 
tive, some writers expressing themselves very strongly as to the 
propriety of anything except the simple preaching of the Gospel. 
Dr. Stimson, however, said that while he had never used what 
would be called special attractions, he saw no objection to them 
if they were kept subordinate to the main purpose. Mr. Rader 
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himself reports that in the church in Oakland the subjects have 
a much larger scope in the evening, and that then attention is 
often given to the consideration of social questions in their ethi- 
cal relations. To the question of “after-meetings” most replied 
that they had them occasionally, but not regularly. To the 
question as to what use is made of the young men, the reply 
from most was that they are asked to take part as ushers, and in 
extending invitations to the evening services. In these large 
churches we see no mention of the Sunday Evening Club which 
has been so successful in many churches. All these churches 
report a much smaller attendance on Sunday evening, and yet all 
are situated where there are great masses of people. May it not 
be that the smaller evening service is due in part to hesitation to 
adopt other mears than the “ simple preaching of the Gospel’’? 
We do not believe that that should ever be subordinated to any- 
thing, but fishers of men should remember that there are many 
ways of attracting the attention and securing the assent of those 
whom they are sent toreach. Many churches are always full in 
the evening, and our experience of the London churches is that 
the attendance is usually quite as large in the evening as in the 
morning, if not larger. We believe this would be true of most 
city churches if the difference in the character of those who 
must be reached in the evening were more generally recognized, 
and the methods adapted to the floating classes why, if at all. must 
be reached in very different ways than by what is usually called 
the “simple preaching of the Gospel.” Mr. Rader has done a 
good service by calling attention to important facts—may we 
not say to an unfortunate condition? Now will some one show 
how the churches may be kept as full at the second service as at 
the first ? 


Westminster Chapel in London, which 
is distinguished as being the largest Con- 
gregational church in the world, has 
been some seven years without a pastor. It has just called to 
its pastorate the Rev. W. Evans Hurndall, M.A. Mr. Hurndall 
is something less than fifty years of age, a graduate of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and has had a phenomenal success in the 
East of London.- He came to the city as a business man, and 
was so successful in his Christian work that he decided to enter 
the ministry. Refusing the suggestion of those who would 
have him begin at once, he made careful preparation at Cam- 
bridge, and then returned for his great work. About two years 
ago his health failed, and he went abroad for rest. Last sum- 
mer Westminster Chapel invited the Rev. A. H. Bradford, of 
Montclair, to supply its pulpit for two months, and at the end 
of that time gave him a unanimous and enthusiastic call. Mr. 
Bradford thought best to decline the call, and the pulpit has 
been vacant until now. Mr. Hurndall’s previous success in the 
metropolis is promise of a new and brighter day for WeSstmin- 
ster. When Samuel Martin was its pastor, it was as prominent 
in London life as even Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. Westmin- 
ster Chapel easily seats three thousand people, and has an ideal 
location for a great city church. On otie side of it stretch the 
palaces of Belgravia, and on the other lie the slums of West- 
minster. It is very near to the “ Members’ Mansions,” and will 
probably be attended by a larger number of Members of Parlia- 
ment than any other church in London, with the exception of 
Westminster Abbey. The congregations have sadly diminished 
because there has been no pastor, but last summer the chapel 
was thronged, and there is every reason to believe that under 
the ministry of Mr. Hurndall the prosperity of the days of Sam- 
u I Martin will return. This church is often called the Congre- 
gational Cathedral of London, and no other so well merits the 
distinction. It is located on James Street, near Buckingham 
Gate, about midway between Buckingham Palace and the 
Houses of Parliament. 


Westminster Chapel 


We are informed that Swami Viveka- 
nanda, of whose intolerant denuncia- 
tion of foreign missions mention has 
been made in these columns two or three times, is about to 
come to New York to repeat his addresses here. We desire, 
therefore, once more to call attention to the correspondence 
between him and the Rev. Robert A. Hume, of Ahmednagar, 
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India. Mr. Hume is one of the most liberal and yet loyal 
missionaries of the American Board. He was born in India, 
and knows that country probably as well as any man not be- 
longing to the Indian race. The correspondence between these 
two men, as it appeared in the “ Detroit Free Press,” has been 
republished in a small pamphlet, and may be secured at the 
rooms of the American Board in Boston, and also from the 
Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., Bible House, New York. “ Viveka- 
nanda’s own standing in India may be inferred from the follow- 
ing quotation from ‘ Unity and the Minister,’ which is the 
official organ of the Brahmo-Somaj in Calcutta, of which Mr. 
Mozoomdar is the leading member.” We quote as follows : 
“¢The Indian Mirror’ has published several long leaders in 
praise of the Neo-Hindu Babu Norendra Nath Dutt, a/cas 
Vivekananda, in some of its late issues. We have no objection 
to the publication of such panegyrics on the Sanyasi [monk], 
but since the time he came to us to act on the stage of the 
Nava-vindavan Theater, or sang hymns in one of the Brahmo- 
Somajes of this city, we knew him so well that no amount of 
newspaper writing could throw any new light on our estimate 
of his character. We are glad that our old friend lately created 
a good impression in America by his speeches, but we are aware 
that Neo-Hinduism, of which our friend is a representative, is 
not orthodox Hinduism. The last thing the latter would do is 
to cross the ka/apaui [the ocean], partake of the m/echha food 
[viz., food of outcasts—that is, of Christians and foreigners], 
and smoke endless cigars and the like. Any follower of modern 
Hinduism cannot command that respect from us which we en- 
tertain for a genuine orthodox Hindu. Our contemporary may 
try to do his best to promote the reputation of Vivekananda, 
but we cannot have patience with him when he publishes glar- 
ing nonsense.” 


The annual meeting of the Kumi-ai 
churches of Japan, which was held at 
Koébe during the first week of April, 
was a gathering of unusual spiritual power, and one which has 
resulted, so far as can be seen, in great blessing to the churches, 
which have recently been somewhat disturbed. The Kumi-ai 


The Kumi-ai Churches 
of Japan 


. churches are those which are the outgrowth of the missions of 


the American Board. The membership is, we believe, larger 
than that of any other body of churches which have sprung 
from denominational missions in Japan. At this meeting sev- 
enty churches were reported. The gathering was anticipated 
with a good ceal of anxiety. There has been much to disturb 
and distract Christian work in that country during the past year 
or two. The causes are difficult to enumerate ; they were partly 
political, partly the result of the teaching of those who hold 
unevangelical views, and probably very largely the result of the 
republication in Japan of the works of those who make light 
of supernatural Christianity. Under somewhat trying circum- 
stances the missionaries have conducted themselves with the 
greatest discretion, realizing that the Japanese must come in 
their own way to the positions which they will finally occupy in 
Christian thought and ecclesiastical organization. The sermon 
before this meeting was preached by Mr. Yamanaka on the text 
“I have loved you,” and seems to have been the keynote to. all 
the meeting. The missionaries were not members of the body, 
but all references to them are said to have been kindly and 
appreciative. The result of the meeting has been most satis- 
factory. One missionary writes: “The devotional exercises, 
the sermon, the Lord’s Supper, the prayers that earnestly sought 
God’s presence and blessing, the exhortations that recognized 
difficulties as well as Christ’s power to conquer them—all were 
on an unusually high plane. No one could hear those prayers 
without knowing that they were not the thought of the hour, but 
were the rich results of long spiritual preparation for the mect- 
ing.” Another missionary says that during the sessions it be- 
came “evident that the general trend is strongly and safely 
within evangelical lines, although the bounds of fellowship will 
be very wide.” This is not peculiar to those churches; the 
same tendencies are equally evident in the Presbyterian churches 
and those of other denominations. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant act of the meeting was the invitation, unanimously voted, 
to ask Mr. Moody to come to Japan for an evangelistic campaign. 
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Sunday-School Lesson 


Who Hath Woe?? 
By Lyman Abbott 


“ Mixed wine” is old wine that has become 
strong by being mingled with the lees. “Red 
wines” are said to be most esteemed in the 
East. “When it giveth its color” is, rather, 
when it sparkles or bubbles. The lesson is 
here, therefore, against convivial drinking, 
drinking not to quench thirst, not as a bever- 
age, but as a social enjoyment. 

Distilled liquors were unknown to the an- 
cients; the art of distillation, though not abso- 
lutely unknown, was comparatively little used 
until a much later period; and much of the 
evil of modern drunkenness has come from 
the free use of the product of the still. But 
this passage affords quite conclusive evidence 
that the use of wines is not a sovereign cure 
for drunkenness; and also that the evil is not 
unknown in warm climates, though it may be 
greater in the colder regions. 

There are three possible uses of alcoholic 
liquor : 

1. It may be used as a medicine. I believe 
that there are certain abnormal conditions of 
the body in which no medicine is so effective. 
Speaking generally, alcoholic liquors are use- 
ful, if at all, to men past middle life; they are 
not only dangerous as a temptation, they are 
ordinarily injurious, even if used in moderation, 
in men under middle life and in full possession 
of their physical powers. 

2. They may be used as a beverage. They 
may take the place of cold water. Probably 
it is true that there are localities where pure 
water cannot be readily secured, and where the 
common wine of the country is safer asa mere 
quencher of thirst. Yet this condition does 
not exist so often as men imagine. A friend 
of mine once asked a gentleman who had lived 
much in Paris, “ What is the matter with the 
water there, that Americans cannot drink it ?” 
“ Nothing,” he replied, “except that the wine 
is so good and so cheap.” That was many 
years ago. It is not so good now. Substan- 
tially universal testimony agrees that the com- 
mon wines of the Continent of Europe are 
far from good. Ordinarily, water quenches 
thirst better than wine or beer. And water 
can always be made safe by boiling it. 

3. The most common use of alcoholic liquor 
is that indicated in this passage from the Prov- 
erbs. It is used, not truly as a beverage, but 
as astimulant, and as an aid to social compan- 
ionship. It is drunk, not to quench thirst, but to 
promote conviviality—for half-sensuous, half- 
zsthetic enjoyment. Substantially all saloon 
drinking is of this kind—that is, it is either 
for stimulation or for conviviality. 

Whatever may be said for the other forms 
of drinking—whatever of the necessity of 
alcohol as a medicine, or even of its value as 
a beverage—for which latter use in my judg- 
ment the arguments are more specious than 
sound—no serious argument can be presented 
for its use as a social stimulant and a means 
of conviviality. .Whether it is punch at a 
reception or champagne at a dinner-party, 
alcoholic liquors taken to loosen the tongue, 
promote the flow of conversation, create con- 
viviality, are always and entirely bad. For 
their effect physiologically is, not to stimulate 
the higher nature, but to paralyze the powers 
of self-control. The man talks more freely, 
not because he has more to say, but because 
he hasless control, less of that judgment which 
leads to reticence. And as he drinks more 
his conversation becomes more foolish, until 
it ends in absolute imbecility. It maybe laid 
down as an axiom that alcohol does not stim- 
ulate either the intellect or the affections; it 
lessens control by the reason and the judg- 
ment. 

It is against this convivial drinking that the 
writer of our paragraph directs his condemna- 
tion. Sooner or later it brings woe, sorrow, 
contentions, babbling, useless wounds, redness 
of eyes; sooner or later it biteth like a ser- 
pent and stingeth like an adder. 

Whatever you may think of the use of wine 
as a medicine, whatever you may think con- 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for June 17, 
1894.—Prov. xxili., 29-35. 
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cerning its harmlessness, or even its value as 
an accompaniment of your meals, beware of 
convivial drinkingin all its forms. It is always 
dangerous, and never justified. 


Correspondence 


The Coal Strike—The Operators’ Side 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

You call attention to the article of Professor Ed- 
ward W. Bemis in your issue of May 12. asking your 
readers to ** read the article through,” which I should 
have done in anv case. For what Professor Bemis 
says about the violation of contracts, if it be true, 
and | do not doubt it, thereis neither excuse, pallia- 
ation, nor defens2 ; but there is, nevertheless, some- 
thing to be said on the other side. 

In every question there are alwavs two sides, and 
it seems to me that in this instance, as in many oth- 
ers, = side of the operators fails to get any hearing 
at all. 

In the first place, the ability to pay any wages at 
all—except at a loss—must come from the operator’s 
ability to get at least as much for his product as he 
pays for it. Now, I purpose to speak only of opera- 
tions of which I have personal knowledge, viz., coa!- 
mining in West Virginia and western Pennsylvania, 
and in those only of the shipments made by river. 
A short time before the strike the quality ot Pitts- 
burg coal most largely shipped brought in the Cin- 
cinnati market $1.12%4 pertonin barges. Let us take 
the lowest scale of wages proposed by the miners as 
the basis of the cost of this coal—that is. 60 cents per 
ton. I cannot say with certainty what the cost of 
loading this coal into barges in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict is. On the Kanawha River in West Virginia it 
amounts at some mines, where hauling outside is 
necessary, to as much as the mining; but as very little 
of this is done at Pittsburg, the cost will be consider- 
ably less. Let us put it at one-half, or 30 cents per 
ton ; cost of towing (500 miles), 25 cents per ton ; 
royalty, 12°4 cents perton; total, $1.27%4. Now | am 
satisfied that in the actual working these figures 
would be more rather than less ; besides, | have added 
nothing for the cost of selling. nor for wear and tear, 
which in the coal business is very great. 

The figures given above are for what is known as 
lump coal—that passing over a one and a half inch 
screen. There are two grades made, known as nut 
and slack, for which neither the miner nor the land- 
lord gets anvthing. 

These, and the profits from the somewhat maligned 
stores, are what the operator will have to recoup 
himself with for the loss on lump ; and, without 
going into details, 1 will simply say that they will 
not do it. 

A word about the ages stores so much talked 
about. It is difficult to rightly characterize them. 
There are stores and stores, as is the case about many 
other things in this world. The writer once heard a 
man boast that he had made fifty per cent. profit 
out of his store, and at once expressed his opinion 
of the matter in as fitting language as he could com- 
mand, It depends largely upon the kind of man an 
operator is; if he is greedy and rapacious, the men 
suffer ; if decent, | do not think they do. Most mines 
are so located that the men would not have access 
—I speak now of West Virginia—where there is much, 
if any, competition, and it is not yet proved that the 
average merchant is less rapacious—given the chance 
—than the average coal operator. In order to get at 
the real truth of the matter each case would have to 
be tried on its merits, and I am inclined to think 
that, on the whole, the showing would not be a very 
good one for the stores. 

But we come now to what is the most important 
part of this controversy. It is asserted in many quar- 
ters, and believed in, I have no doubt, by the miners, 
that if a uniform scale of wages could be agreed 
upon, and the agreement carried out, this would de- 
termine the price of coal and so obviate the whole 
difficulty. To my thinking, no greater fallacy exists. 
It has no standing whatever, ones there is coupled 
with it the absolute power to restrict the output of 
coal. If more coal goes to market than there is de- 
mand for, pend gig falls as inevitably as water runs 
down hill, and it is this matter of supply and de- 
mand that determines the price of coal, and not the 
price paid for mining it. The sooner this is recog- 
nized, the better for all parties concerned. To re- 
strict the output in the soft-coal business, scattered 
as it is over a large extent of country, with a large 
number of operators, and as many more at liberty to 
become such, would simply be an impossibility. 

But suppose it could be done, you would simply be 
establishing a monopoly, or, if you please, a trust, 
and would make laborers in other occupations, who 
are in as great stress as the miners, pay more for their 
coal than they otherwise would. 

JUSTICE. 





Another Kind of “ Humor” 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

While I was reading the readable paper of Mr. 
Adams on American humor. I was expectantly wait- 
ing to see if he would also mention the. uproar 
of laughter which an oath causes, trom feminine 
or masculine lips, on the stage ot a first-class or 
second-class theater in any of our large cities. Is 
not this on a par with the grinning caused in back- 
country districts by an individual putting out a leg 
over which the unheeding may stumble and fall, or 
wearing a horse-collar for fun. and the like barbari- 
ties? If anactor or actress will only say “‘damn” 
occasionally through a play, the dullest and stupid- 
est melodrama or farce is seemingly saved from 
failure. 

What is it that makes an oath in the theater so 
deliciously irresistible to the very best classes of 
American audiences? In England, France, and Ger- 
many before the best audiences a ‘‘cuss-word’’ must 
have point or special appositeness, or be mpped out 
by provocation, to be regarded by itself as something 
lodaile to roar over in laughter. Not so in New 
York theaters, even before the selectest gatherings. 
If a young and pretty actress will only swear oc- 
casionally, the deacons, wardens, and church trus- 
tees in the house are ready, you would think, to take 
out the horses and themselves draw her home in 
giddy triumph. The more serious part of the audi- 
ence is always the more bewitched by this ** ee” 


The Poor and Doctors’ Bills 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The question 1s, Is it true? Some people state 
facts, and some state their own impressions. Whether 
a fact or a fancy sketch, a man tells a story, and it 
is about_a poor man at the Park—a poor man, dt 
he can afford his cheap tobacco, a rank poison, if a 
slow one, and which it is said but two animals in the 
world willtouch. That's instinct. The man is re- 
flecting. That zs well; some people do not reflect. 
Perhaps about a sick child—‘‘ one of the blessings of 
the poor being that, in case of sickness in the family, 
the doctor’s bill must be thought of first of all.” 

This man must have lived in an exceptional 
world! Another of the blessings of the poor is that 
they are hardly ever expected to pay their bills. 

‘*Payadoctor!” said oneof them. ‘I never expect 
to pay adoctor. Why, you can get doctors enough 
ae | ay without paying them.” 

wh creme | this man of the dreamer’s fancy was 
exceptional. 

There are no men who give more of their time and 
strength freely than our doctors—in the hospitals, 
in the dispensaries, in the cliniques, days and weeks 
and months of work, and often unacknowledged ; 
while, in the Reports, the men who give money ap- 
pear in full force. 

We used to write in our “copy-books,” ‘‘ Time is 
money.’ That’s what they have to give, and that is 
given freely. 

A woman will dress herself poorly, leave her carriage 
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in the next street, and walk to the dispensary and get 
advice gratis, while a poor and feeble woman with 
her child must wait her turn. : 

A man will dispute a bill and cut it down. He 
was not at home to see daily or twice a day the doc- 
tor’s visits to the sick and feeble child or mother. 
He has investments; the doctor has his time and 
brains. 


Now and then men, especially in the country, will- 


tell their stories. Here is one: 

Just as 1 came home [relates my veracious friend] 
for a rest and a comfortable supper, came an urgent 
message: a child was dying, and it was miles away, 
a dark and stormy night. I set out, and there was 
one man always on the alert. He had never had 
energy to nail down the flooring of his stoop or 
piazza, so I heard him rattling over the boards. 
“Doctor, who’s sick now!” ‘“T’ll tell you when I 
come back,’ and I rushed on. It was growing late. 
I finally came to the house and all was dark; the 
gate was closed ; I had to tie my horse and go up to 
the house. I Feeped and pounded and whistled. 
No sound. Finally an upper window was raised. 
““\What’s the matter? Who’sthere?” 

“It is I, the doctor. You sent for me in a great 
hurry—the baby sick.” ‘*‘ Oh, Doctor, ’tain’t no mat- 
ter; I only give him a little too much pees. 
He’s all , 7 was not all right. and it seemed to 
me one of Sydney Smith’s cases for ‘‘a form of sound 
words that a good man could use when excited.” 

I turned away, and then came the climax : : 

‘1 say, Doctor, you won’t charge nothin’ for this 
visit, will you?” 
On the weary way home I could not forget my 


promise to the inquisitive neighbor, so I stopped my 
poor horse and went to the ‘stoop.” I rattled and 
r window. 


pounded, and a head came out at the up 
* What’s the matter?” ‘Oh, I:promised to stop and 
tell you about Ginx’s baby down at the pond.” 
* Oh, ’tain’t no matter, Doctor ; some other time will 
do. ’Tain’t no matter.” But I had promised, and 
the man came down, rather ye clad. He stood 
in the crack of the dvor, and | made the most of the 
details. 

**Oh, come in, come in!” 

‘** No, I can’t leave my horse, and I Jromised to let 
you know.” 

Having given details enough to satisfy his curiosity 
and my innocent malice, 1 made my way home, a 
sadderand a wiser man, but with a tinge of satisfac- 
tion withal? 


This was one touch of experience, as told by a man 
who made the best of things. And, we repeat, if this 
man of bad tobacco reflected upon his sick child and 
the inevitable “ doctor’s bill,’’ he was an exceptional 
man. There be such, no doubt, but there are very 
few in this vale of tears. 

Look over the hospital reports. This and that 
man or woman gave on it is well. And some 
gave largely, which was well. The Lord had given 
to them freely, and they were wise. Those who min- 
istered to the sick, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind, gave themselves. D. M. D. 


A Convert to Bimetallism 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In common with most people in this neighborhood 
(Boston), | have been a rigid monometallist, and it 
has surprised me to see The Outlook taking the bi- 
metallist course it has adopted ; but I grow inclined 
to think that there is more in the silver question than 
we somewhat narrow Easterners are aware. 

_I should not be surprised to see the Tory party in 
England and the Republican party here make _bi- 
metallism a leading issue in the next election. The 
landed gentry there and the farmers here are in the 
same boat. They both suffer from the steady fall in 
prices which has been going on so long, and which is 
apparently best explained by the appreciation of 
gold. ‘Twenty-five years ago wheat was about $1.25 
a bushel; now it is fifty-three cents. If I were a 
farmer, and had borrowed $1,000 on mortgage when 
wheat was $1 a bushel—in other words, when I could 
have paid the debt with a thousand bushels of wheat 
—I should be *‘ mad clear through ” to discover that 
now I shquid have to raise two thousand bushels to 
pay the debt. My land, too, has lost in productive 
power—I suppose I am out on the prairies—in that 
time. I should teel as if I had made a bargain with 
a Shylock, and that he had beaten me badly. If a 
man calling himself a Populist or any other.‘‘ist ” 
came along and told me that he saw the situation 
from my point of view, and that he would do his best 
to improve my side of the bargain if I sent him to 
Congress, | should vote for him as early and often as 
possible. 

It seems to me that something like this feeling— 
when the problem is reduced to its lowest terms— 
lies at the base of this Populist movement, and 
instead of jeering at it, we should try to understand 
it, a if possible, remove the causes which gave it 

irth. 

I am told that the world’s money consists of three 
thousand millions of gold and four thousand mill- 
ions of silver. Silver grows continually cheaper, or 
gold continually dearer. Is it surprising that the 
people who hold gold—e. £:; England—should not 
object? Is it surprising that the Reogle who hold 
silver—e. g., India—should protest? If I were an 
English officer stationed in India, and I found that 
every year I had less money to send home to pay for 
my children’s education at Eton or Oxford, should I 
not feel vexed? My pay would be the same, and yet 
I would have less money. Should I not suspect that 
Lombard Street was somehow cheating me? 

The fall in the price of silver carries with it the 
fall of all prices. Where is this fall to stop? Fifty- 
cent wheat seemed incredible ten years ago. May 
we not have forty-cent wheat in a year or two, or ten- 
cent wheat eventually? and that means the making 
of a peasant out of the American farmer. What 
does “lack of confidence”? mean but “I won’t buy 
now, because things will be cheaper by and by”’? 

The measure of the commerce of the world is the 
gold and silver coin. The wealth is, of course, far 
greater, but the portion of the wealth that is ex- 
changed—e. g., the commerce—is measured by the coin 
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in circulation, Now, the commerce increases with 
great strides, but the ey only slowly. The ces- 
sation of silver coinage—the demonetization of sil- 
ver in the various countries—naturally diminishes 
the supply of coin. Consequently, that which is left 
must measure more commerce, or, in other words, 
appreciate in value; hence a fall in prices and 
‘hard times.” : ; 
The remedy seems to be orperalon, and, as egy is 
not abundant, the next best thing must beused. All 
the nations ought to begin to mint silver. A demand 
for silver would be created, and the price would rise, 
and with that price would go wheat and everything 
else, except sermons and parish calls. sedlnad 


“Forging a Chain” 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

What a chain the younger men of the majority of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly have helped to 
forge for themselves! The old men who are theo- 
logically ossified may be excused. But the younger 
men, many of them, cannot retain their present 
views another fifteen years. And think of the posi- 
tion such men will occupy when obliged to dissent, 
in preaching. from the “ natural and intended sense” 
of any statement of Scripture! When will these 
men realize that the twisting and torturing of Scrip- 
ture is intellectually and morallv dishonest? Take 
the first chapter of Genesis. Six eons means six 
long or short periods of time, but six evenings and 
six mornings (*‘ There was evening and there was 
morning, a first day,” etc.) means six, or possiLly 
three, days of the week. By no possible honest con- 
struction can it be made to mean otherwise. Either 
the writer erred, or modern science is false. Doubt- 
less some take the latter alternative, for men who are 
capable of saying the stupid and silly things that 
were said in the last two Assemblies must be capa- 
ble of believing even now that the universe was made 
in a week, if not that the sun moves around the 
earth. But some of the Commissioners hold more 
modern views. If they only knew what a large and 
noble liberty they would find in the path of simple 
honesty ! - 

‘* Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive \ 
The tremendous spiritual force of the Bible is 
wasted by the mad endeavor to maintain inerrancy. 
It was Paul who said, “ For the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” W. P. W. 


“ Errancy’”’ and the Prayer-Book 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Might there not be some words on the “ inerrancy ”’ 
of the Book of Common Prayer? We never hear the 
Burial Service without a silent protest. Surely the 
men who arranged our “‘scarcely uninspired ”’ Lit- 
urgy needed a little mure inspiration and a little less 


literalism. The pases in Jobis familiar (see Revised 
Version, xix., 25)—** But I know that my redeemer 
{or vindicator] liveth, and that he shall stand up at 
the last upon the earth: and after my skin shall have 
been thus destroyed, yet from my flesh shall I see 
God.” (From the old version an old man said, in 
his literalness, “Oh, I’ve seen those skin worms 
many a time!’”’) Later, chapter xl., the Lord an- 
swered Job and met his complaint; and Job then 
says, in xlii., 5, “‘ 1 had heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear, dt now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore 
I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 

Surely it is “‘wresting Scripture” to draw from 
these declarations, this history, proof-texts for the 
— of the body, the flesh and blood and 

nes, 

There are other things—declarations of our Lord— 
which are taken too literally; as, for instance, in 
Matt.xxv. We should remember—"* All these things 
spake Jesus unto them 1n parables. and without a 
parable spake he not unto them.” 

TRUTH. 


Magazines, and What to Do with Them 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

This is an age of papers and magazines, and a time 
of great wastefulness. You have read them and 
done with them. What next? Perhaps you lend 
them, with the Scripture rule “hoping for nothing 
again’’ of them, or send them to some hospital or 
society. So far, well, but even that involves some 
trouble and care. Some of us who have time and 
—— get the names of those who are reading- 

ungry and mail our waste reading to them every 
week or month. It is a good thing, but calls for the 
grace of continuance. Also at times there is one 
article which is to you of special value, and you pro- 
ceed to lay aside and keep that special ce, and 
it gets dog-eired and dusty, and you forget; and 
when, some time, you chance to want that special 
article for some specific purpose, perhaps you find 
it, perhaps not. Even if you have made a memoran- 
= in your book of reference you are not sure of the 
title. 

Now we havea remedy. We take out the specific 
articles, and, when there is a sufficient number, have 
them bound in a volume of miscellany. If needful, 
we make an index on a blank leaf—and then you 
have it. We find a number of such volumes invalu- 
able, and, being very exclusive in the choice, they do 
not multiply too fast. 

There has just come an instance where the writer 
needed certain facts, and the memory went so far 
that, the volumes being classified with a manuscript 
index, it was not needful to go far to find the very 
facts needed. 

In these days of *“‘ writing many books ” and read- 
ing many more, some such system is a help even to a 

BooKWORM. 
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The Richelicu & Ontario Navigation Company 


ROYAL MAIL LINE 







fy BETWEEN 
ey « 
vf Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, 
SY} ' AND INTERMEDIATE PORTS, 
N = : i Composed of the following first-class Iron Steamers : 
f = og 
” “ CACHING RAPP ~ 


“Spartan,” ‘‘ Corsican,” ‘‘ Passport,’’ and ‘‘ Algerian ’”’ 
Leaving Toronto daily (Sundays excepted) at 2:00 P.M., calling at Bowmanville, Port Hope, Cobourg, Kingston, Clayton, Alexandria Bay, 
and other intermediate ports, arriving at Montreal at 6:30 P.M., connecting with the steamers for Quebec and the Saguenay. 

All the above steamers pass through the beautiful and romantic scenery of the Lake of the Thousand Islands and the exciting Rapids of 
the St. Lawrence by daylight. 


THE MONTREAL: AND QUEBEC LINE 


Composed of the magnificent large Iron Steamers ‘‘ QUEBEC”’ and ‘¢‘ MONTREAL,”’?’ will leave Montreal daily (Sundays excepted) at 
7:00 P.M., calling at intermediate ports, and arriving at Quebec at 6:30 the following morning, connecting with steamers for the Saguenay and 
the Intercolonial Railway for places in the Maritime Provinces. 


THE SAGUENAY LINE 


Composed of the beautiful Iron Steamer “ CAROLINA,” recently purchased at Baltimore, the splendid Steel Steamer “CANADA,” and the 
fine Steamer “ SAGUENAY.” 


One of these steamers will leave Quebec on the mornings of Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, at 
7:30, calling at Murray Bay, River-du-Loup, Tadousac, Ha Ha Bay, and Chicoutimi, connecting at this place with the Lake St. John Railway. 





Staterooms may be secured and tickets obtained on application to 
eS | No. 2 King Street East, TORONTO | Ref ee eee 
H. FOSTER CHAFFEE. .No. 128 St. James Street, MONTREAL 


Windsor Hotel, MONTREAL 

Napoleon Wharf, QUEBEC 
Through tickets on sale at Principal Railway Offices in the United States and Canada. 
ALEX. MILLOY, Traffic Manager. 


L. H. MYRAND 


C. F. GILDERSLEEVE, General Manager. W. F. CLONEY, Passenger Agent. 
General Offices, 228 St. Paul Street, Montreal 


RAMSDELL’S DAILY LINE 


FOR NEWBURGH, 
CRANSTON’S, WEST POINT, COLD SPRING, CORNWALL, 
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The New and Elegant Iron Screw Steamers ‘‘HOMER RAMSDELL” and ‘“‘NEWBURGH” 
THE FASTEST PROPELLERS ON THE HUDSON RIVER 
Leave New York from New Pier 24, foot of Franklin Street, daily, except Sunday, at 5:00 P.M.; Sunday at 9:00 A.M., 
Leave Newburgh daily at 7:00 P.M. 
The up trip Sunday morning affords one of the 


landing at 133d St., N. R., at 9:20 A.M 
The up c pleasantest and most select Excursions of any line running from New York. Fare, 50 cents. 
__ This Line offers unsurpassed service in every particular. 
The trip by the up steamer affords a most enjoya 


P U Large and luxuriously furnished saloons and staterooms, heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 
> ‘ le sail on the Hudson in the early evening, past the wonderful Palisades and through the far-famed Highlands, 
the most beautiful part of the River. W. F. HOWE, Agent, Pier 24, Foot of Franklin Street, N. WY. 
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Soap must —— ee Soap must 
Be clean. SSS ee, cooking. 




































































Soap must [== = = —— Soap must 
Be pure. 3S SS Be pleasing. 






























































zumuet Soap 


In it is s all t. the good there can be in . all “good s¢ soap. 





























ae ‘million folks use # every day— a million clean “witnesses. 

If you could see what goes into most soap— verily perfume covers a mul- 
titude of impurities— you would use Buttermilk soap or 0 soapless. 

_ Buttermilk soap | sells 4 at halt high- -Srade soap prices, = 


‘Sold by almost « ev verybody who sells soap. 

If you cannot buy it in your town, send six 2-cent stamps, and we will 
send you a full size cake. 

__ COSMO BUTTERMILK” SOAP ¢ CO., 185 and | 187° Wabash . Ave., Chicago. 




















Sold everywhere for ten cents. 
1 Butterm1 ‘] k Sample box mailed on receipt of five 
2-cent stamps. It is for all gentle- 
men, and all gentlemen will use it 


Shavin 2 Stic k as soon as all gentlemen know 


about it. 
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THE METTAWAS 


Kingsville, Ontario 
(30 miles from Detroit, Mich., on North Shore of Lake Erie) 


Admittedly one of 
the most homelike and 























= : — ’ Tate co ot Law 4 ° Es 

OSNWRE ale ie) fp ate — micomecwe| Charming summer re 

P ay ™ =| sorts of the continent. 
is ~ as — — es. - = = . ==8 

at ts re A sy atten Abundant means. of 

View from Steamboat Landing amusement being pro- 


vided in the Casino and grounds, the house itself always affords repose; while its 
proximity to the city of Detroit gives retirement without inconvenient isolation. 
At the same time its private beach and beautifully 
wooded property of several acres render it entirely 
free from the excursion features which are so often 
objectionable. For fuller particulars, illustrated 
pamphlet, etc., address the manager, 


A. C. COLEMAN, Everett House, 
Union Square, New York. 





View from Casino Vera: da 





LAKE ST. JOHN, P.O. 


The Home of the Ouananiche 





Hotel Roberval » Island House 





The most liberally managed hotels on the continent. Will open for season 
of 1894 on June 1 and 15, respectively, for the reception of guests. The 
Roberval is thoroughly equipped in all the modern improvements known to 
hotel science, including running water, steam heating, electric lighting 
throughout the house and grounds. M. Fritz Tirchen, formerly chef at the 
West Brighton Hotel, Coney Island, has been secured to take charge of the 
cuisine, which is a guarantee that the high reputation of the Roberval will 
be sustained. A first-class Tennis-court and one of the best Bowling-alleys 
are among the amusements. Good music will be provided during season. 
The Island House will be opened on 15th June, for the accommodation of 
anglers fishing the Grande Décharge, where home comforts will be found 
in addition to the most prolific waters of the world. 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
RAILWAY 


The Route of America’s 
Great Limited Trains 








DIRECT SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


Chicago a Detroit 


AND 


New York, Boston 


AND 


: ‘ NEW ENGLAND POINTS 


Niagara Falls 


FOUR MAGNIFICENT TRAINS 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED WITH THE FINEST 


a Palace Sleeping-Cars 


Parlor Cars, Dining Cars, Buffet-Library Cars, and 
Luxurious Day Coaches. 


The Boston, New York, and Chicago Special 


Leaving Chicago at 10:30 A.M. and New York at 1 P.M. 


ThegFast Express 


Leaving Chicago at 3:30 P.M. and New York at 6 P.M. 


The North Shore Limited 


Leaving Chicago at 9:00 A.M. and New York at 4:30 P.M. 


The Atlantic Express 


Leaving Chicago at 11:30 P.M. and New York at 9:15 P.M. 


A Summer Mote-Beaks 


Descriptive of the Most Desirable Summer Tourist 
Routes and Resorts and profusely illustrated, will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of four cents postage. 


ROBERT MILLER 0. W. RUGGLES 


General Superintendent Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent 


DETROIT CHICAGO 





~~ 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, by the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 





Call for Information 


All readers of The Outlook who live 
near enough to call are especially invited 
to visit the Recreation Department and 
obtain its help in planning a summer trip 
anywhere. We are able in many cases to 
show photographs of the houses you may 
wish to know of, and a*personal interview 
always enables us to give better informa- 
tion. You possibly have in mind just the 
kind of a place you would like to visit. If 
you will call (or write if you can’t come), 
we shall be very glad to help you find it. 
We can help you plan a tour, tell you of 
connections, of ways to go by water or rail, 
and the hotels you will find ex route. 
Almost any information you want in rela- 
tion to summer travel can be given you. 
All subscribers are entitled to use the 
Recreation Department freely. 


Where The Outlook May be 
Found 


Those who spend their vacation at any 
of the Hotels or Resorts advertised in The 
Outlook will find the paper on file in the 
reading-rooms of the hotels whose announce- 
ments appear in the paper. If not found, 
please ask for it. 


Hotel Proprietors 


SHOULD SEND FOR A COPY OF 
Hicks’ 
Advertisers’ Guide 


Containing lists of suitable papers for hotel 
advertising, and cost of same. Address 
WILLIAM HICKS 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT 
Vanderbilt Bldg., 132 Nassau St., New York 




















TOURS 


Europe, 1894 


SEVENTH SEASON 


Cost from $190 to $430 


Charming Summer in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 8 weeks for 
less than $300. 

Send for pamphlet. 

ELIAS BROOKINGS, 
Springfield, Mass. 








The Only American Firm in the Business. 
J. L. ALpDRovANDI. =a t.M. JENKINS. 
3 E. M. JENKINS & CO., 
GENERAL AMERICAN & EvuROPEAN Tourist AGENTs, 
273 Broadway, N. Y. (Cor. Chambers Street). 
Passenger Agents for all Trans-Atlantic, Southern, and 
Coastwise Steamers. Tours to Europe, Palestine, and 
Around the World. Excursion tickets to the White 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, Adirondacks, the Great 
kes, California, and Mexico. Select Parties to Europe 
leave New York June 6th, June 20th, July 4th, July 16th, 
Sept. 5th, under personal escorts. 





Tours 


OUTING IN EUROPE 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select party. 
Small number, conducted by. mye a 
EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M., 
P. O. Box 1409, New York. 








EN WEEKS ABROAD.-—Sail July 40n Bri- 
tannic. Select party conducted by Mary E. Wess, 
M.D.., for years aresident of Europe. A chaperon accom- 
panies the party. Address Hotel Berkeley, Bost 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
HOTEL ACADIA 


Grand Tracadie Beach. Second season opens June 15. 
Address as above for circulars and terms. . 
H. L. HALL, Proprietor. 











California 








FOREIGN HOTELS 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 





Austria 


Colorado 





INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA F 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTER FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds. 
HOTEL TIROL !21¢g¢. airy, sunnyrooms, 


well furnished; superior 
(Open all the year.) cuisine ; modern conven- 
iences. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets on ap- 
plication. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





England 





Americans in London 


will find home comforts, at moderate prices, at the 
eee of Miss Prrman, 1 York Place, Portman Square, 
4 centrally located. Reference by porenenas. 5 Dr. 


J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


ROTHAY HOTEL 


GRASMERE, ENGLAND 


You are here in the heart of lovely walks 
and drives. Take as much of them as your 
time will allow. You will not find a better 
center than Grasmere, nor anywhere a more 
comfortable “home” than the Rothay Hotel. 
—LYMAN ABBOTT. 

Send to the Recreation Dept. for further information. 








Germany 





ERLIN.—Good Private Boarding-Home. 
Conveniently located. Excellent table. Moder. 
terms (4-6 Mk. room and full board p. day, go-150 Mk. p. 
month). Special facilities for learning rman. Best 
European & American references. 
Fri. FANNY BECK, Berlin S.W.. Hallesche-Str. 20. 


CASSEL, GERMANY 


12—Grosse Friedrichstrasse—12 
Best and most convenient part. English, French, and 
German spoken. $8 a week for room and board. Fur- 
ther information from , 
Rev. CHAS. LEISZ, 108 Pineapple St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


COTTAGE LOTS 


LITTLEJOHN’S AND 
COUSIN’S ISLANDS 


CASCO BAY 


SEVEN MILES FROM PORTLAND, MAINE; 
beautiful surroundings ; easy of access; fishing, boat- 
ing; restful. You can own a seashore resort for very 
little money, without the disagreeable features of 
many public resorts ; 30 minutes from Portland. For 
further particulars write to 
NOWELL & BATCHELDER, 
441 Exchange Building, Boston. 

















COTTAGE OF 7 ROOMS, well furnished ; five 
i minutes’ walk from depot and surf bathing; good 
country and seashore view; to let for July and August. 
For terms and particulars address 
Mrs. H. DEARBORN, York Beach, Me., Box 46. 





To rent, completely 


Siasconset, Nantucket (fo rept, completely 


the bluff; 10 rooms; sanitation perfect and good water. 
Address P. O. Box 98, Auburndale, Mass. 





O LET—Por the summer months, in Summit, N. J., 
a commodious house with abundance of piazza room. 
Terms moderate. Address 7 
H. W. M., No. 6,400, this office. 





COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado 2 Prins sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 





Connecticut 


ORES, NftAnrum GREENWICH, CT. 


Absolutely healthful; very accessible ; puperios accommo- 
dations; home comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 








A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT, 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


INDIAN HARBOR HOTEL, 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 
Bb. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR. 

Situated on Lang Island Sound, 28 miles from New 
York ; 46 minutes from Grand Central Depot. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet—Mr. Yard at Murray Hill Hotel, 
Thursday evenings and Friday mornings until noon. 


Moseley s New Haven House 


one of the most famous and comfortable hotels in New 
England, has been oularged and modernized in_all ar- 
ra ts; I elevator; opposite Yale Univer- 
sity; handy to the ‘business district. New Haven has 
unusual attractions in its parks and drives to the shore. 
Rooms and board by the week during the months of duly 
and August at reduced rates’ SETH H. MOSELEY. 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Open June 5th 


A delightful combination of seashore and country life 
atthe Pequot. Furnished cottages to rent for the season. 
Send fortermsand circulars. BLANCHARD & HAGER. 


GRAND CENTRAL “conn?” 


CONN. 


Family hotel. Roomssingle oren suite. NOW OPEN. 
Popular rates Send for circular. 
M. J. HOULIHAN. 


HOTEL RIPPOWAM and Cottages 
Stamford on the Sound 
_ 50minutes from New York. Hotel has all city conven- 
iences. Extensive groundsand fine old shade ; celebrated 
spring water; vegetables grown on place. Orchestra. 
. T. MacGEVERAN, Manager, 
Late of the Seminole Hotel, Winter ark, Fla. 




















Maine 


BLUE HILL INN 


BLUE HILL, Me. 
Third season. Noted for its healthy location, On the 
iepuzonnes Blue Hill Bay. Mountainous and mild seaair. 
H. L. BANKS, Manager. 


HOTEL PARK FIELD 


Kittery Poiut, Maine 
Finest position at the harbor. Unsurpassed bathing, boat- 
ing, and fishing. Good shade. Hotel homelike and first- 
class in all appointments. Write for rates. J. E. FRISBEE 











KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Pertsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort, Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


The Ne-mat-ta-no 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE 
Hotel conducted on Christian principles. Board, $8.00 
to $12.00 per week. Splendid water and mountain view 
from all rooms. For circulars address 
HUGH CAMPBELL, 4s Union St., Boston. 
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Do you care for the good old 
weather-stained farm-house, with its 
big chimney and open fire for the 
cool evenings, the great orchards 
where the apple-blossoms fill the air 
with fragrance, and the new-mown 
hay sends its sweet odor to lull you 


to repose ? 





The Recreation Department of The 
Outlook has all our books of tours, but 
if you cannot call on them, write to us 
of your plans and we will send you all 


the information at our command. 


Maine Central Railroad 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


PAYSON TUCKER, 
V.P. and Gen’! Manager. 


F., E. BooTHBY, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


is what we guarantee. 





‘bsolute Comfort 


Perchance you may prefer the pleasures of the 
great hotels at the White Mountains, Bar Harbor, 
or St. Andrews, where the buckboards, with their 
crowds of happy boys and girls in their gay costumes, 


bowl along the smooth roads and make the woods 


wake with their merry laughter—where tennis, boat- 
ing, bathing, and dancing make the hours seem but 


fleeting moments; or perhaps the pleasures of canoe- 
ing and fishing at Rangeley and Moosehead, which 


make life seem one long unending holiday. 





. Maine 


The Rockledge 


POPHAM BEACH, ME. 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Spring 
water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrated 
circular, etc., address H. W. PRIEST, Prop., 
Franconia, N. H., until June roth. 


Late Proprietor Forest Hills, Franconia, and Pro- 
prietor The Altamonte, Florida. 








PORTLAND, MAINE 


PREBLE HOUSE 


%3.00 per day. J.C. WHITE. 


Hotel Sorrento 
SORRENTO, MAINE 


OPEN JUNE 15 

Delightfully situated on Frenchman’s Bay, opposite 
and six miles from Bar Harbor. Hotel new, has elec- 
tric lights and first-class appointments; tennis-courts, 
fine livery, good fishing, and a safe harbor for yachts. 
This resort is exempt from hay-fever. Special terms for 
the entire season. Address until June 10, 

E. F. LAMB, 53 State St., Room 612, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


Rutherford’s Island, South Bristol, Me. 


* Open from June rsth to Sept. x, Beautiful for situa- 
tion. Send for circulars. N. W. GAMAGE, Prop. 








Al the Summer Resorts 


We want to help every reader of The Outlook plan his sum- 


mer vacation. 


Can we do anything for you? 


Every subscriber 


is entitled to the free use of the Recreation Department, and we 


are glad to have you use it. 


Address the 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





Maine 


Massachusetts 





YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockawa 


Grandest views on Maine Coast._ Surf-bathing. 7 
ful drives and walks. H. A. MITCHELL. 


HILL 
VIEW, 
Conway, 
ass. 


A pleasant country home. Pure air and water. 
Beautiful views and charming drives. Among 
the foot-hills of Green Mts., west_of Conn. 
River. Address E. L. CHILDS. 








Hotel Albracca 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
Opens June 7 
Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 








Massachusetts 








SUVA AAR®OR, MANOR INN 


f Opposite Bar Harbor. 
For circular address W. O. EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 


York Beach, DONNELL HOUSE 


Maine 


Opens July rst. Long Sands, a firm, hard beach nearly 
two miles in length, lies in front of the house. Country 
and seashore combined. Sea fishing, boating, and_bath- 
ing. Farm connected. Splendid drives and walks, Spring 
water. Send for booklet. B.G. DONNELL, Manager. 








“OCEAN HOUSE,” York Beach, Maine, /argest 
and leading Hotel, directly opposite the bathing suey ; 
opens June 2sth. Send for circulars, which describe the 


many attractive features. Terms to suit the times. 








SNOW COTTAGE, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Beautifully situated a few’feet from the ocean. Pine 
and salt air. Moderate rates. 


Good Roads 


Abound in the vicinity of The Prescott, 
on Swampscott Beach. A morning drive along the 
ocean front is exhilarating. The Prescott faces the 
sea. A comfortable summer resting-place. 

Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 








POINT ALLERTON HOTEL 


HULL, MASS. Near entrance Boston Harbor 
$10 per week. Send for circular. 


The Nanepashemet 


Marblehead, Mass. 


Finest ocean scenery oa the Massachusetts coast. For 
terms address AMMI BROWN. 


MARBLEHEAD 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove Cottages will accom- 
modate a few summer boarders; large, airy rooms; fine 
views ; prominent headland; grounds and beach for bath- 
ing, boating, and fishing Taine for our guests. Ad- 
dress J. R. GILES, Marblehead, Mass. 


PARK HOUSE 


CENTRE HILL, NANTASKET 


A strictly first-class family hotel. Open 
June 16th. Superb unobstructed ocean and 
inland views. For circulars and full particu- 
lars address (until June 16) PIKE & BROWN, 
Proprietors, 22 Claremont Park, Boston, Mass. 














(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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THE CONCORD & 


The MERRIMACK 


MONTREAL R. R. 


VALLEY ROUTE 


TO THE 


WHITE and FRANCONIA MOUNTAINS 
and LAKES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


‘Te CONCORD & MONTREAL RAILROAD forms the 
grand highway into and through the mountain and lake sec- 
tions of New Hampshire. The Merrimack Valley Route has 
become famous, not alone because of scenic qualities and the varied 
natural attractions of its lines, but equally on account of the excellence 
of its situation, the directness of its ministrations, and the perfection of 
its service. In every portion of country that is settled and developed 
by human enterprise, the most direct and serviceable foundations for 
thoroughfares are indicated by “the lay of the land,” approaches, etc. ; 
and when afterward scientific skill employed in engineering perfects 
these establishments, the results are usually all that could be desired. 
This has always been the case with the ConcorD & MONTREAL 
system—its foundations are of the best facilities in the best direc- 
tions. For travel from the South and West especially, no lines could 
be more desirable. Beginning at Nashua, in the southern part of New 
Hampshire, near the Massachusetts boundary, the main line of this 
system runs almost directly northward to the lake and mountain sec- 
tions, throwing off branches and spurs on either hand for the whole 
distance, as the situations call for the same. From Nashua, the main 
line follows the course of the Merrimack, through Manchester, Con- 
cord, Tilton, and intermediate towns; thence along the margin of 
most beautiful water sheets to Lake Winnipesaukee, the west shore 
of which it follows for its entire length, keeping straight on to Plymouth. 





From Plymouth, the main line runs through Baker’s River Valley, 
while a branch line passes up the Pemigewasset Valley, into the very 
heart of the Franconia country, with great mountains scattered about 
like boulders upon a broad seashore. At Woodsville, the Ammonoosuc 
River joins the Connecticut, and the Concorp & MONTREAL Line 
follows the Ammonoosuc from its mouth at Woodsville to its rise at 
the base of MW/¢. Washington, passing directly through Littleton, the 
upper Franconia sections, and Bethlehem, the stretch of country that 
has for its central attractions Lafayette, the Twin Mountains, and the 
whole Franconia Range; and by a branch line to the heart of Fran- 
conia Notch. From Fabyans it sends a line to the base of Mt. Wash- 
ington to a direct connection with the Mt. Washington Railway. From 
Wing Road, near Bethlehem Junction, its lines pass again northward 
to Whitefield, Jefferson, Berlin, Lancaster, and the principal points in 
the Upper Cods region. On the south side of the mountains, the lake 
shore branch follows the entire south shore of Lake Winnipesaukee ; 
the Tilton and Belmont Branch runs into the foot-hills of the Belknap 
Range; the Suncook Valley Branch follows the river of that name; 
the Concord and Portsmouth Branch connects directly with the ocean 
coast at Portsmouth ; and the Manchester and North Weare Branch 
follows the course of the Piscataquog River. This system also con- 
trols the steamboats plying upon Lake Winnipesaukee to Centre 
Harbor, Long Island, and Wolfboro. 


Send ten cents in postage to Geo. W. Storer, A.G.P.A., Concord & Montreal R.R., 207 Washington Street, Boston, and 
receive in return a copy of ‘* Vistas” on the C. & M., a series of sketches, beautifully illustrated, of the White and Franconia 


Mountain scenes and centers, and of the beautiful Merrimack Valley route thereto. 


Also the list of Hotels and Excursions. 


BOSTON PASSENGER AGENCY, 207 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





New Hampshire 





Tor COLUMBUS, Bethlehem, N.H.—Open 
t June roth to Oct. roth. New and first-class. Pure 
milk and cream and plenty of fresh vegetables and berries. 
For particulars and terms apply to G. ALLEN NOYES 


ECHO HILL HOUSE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, Bethlehem, N. H. 
An Ideal Summer Home. CALLAHAN & LEAVENS. 








BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


Open June 26th to Oct. rst. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages 


The largest of the leading Summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated in the 
beautiful Franconia Notch, which possesses many points of attraction unequaled in New England. 
For rooms address, until June sth, C. H. Greenleaf & Co., Hotel 

<endéme, Beston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, Profile House, N. H. Also 


The Flume House 


in Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House 
Most desirable for families and parties wishing for a long 
season in the Mountains. Open } 29 ist to October 2oth. 





HOWARD HOUSE 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 





Central location; pleasant; good table; moderate 
prices. F. E. DERBYSHIRE. 


BETHLEHET1 {‘isF} N. H. 


The Sinclair 


OPENS JUNE 15 
Rates per day, $3.50. Special for families by week. 





Hill. 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


Opens in June under new manage- 
ment. Beautifully situated on Shepard 


JACKSON, N. H. 
EAGLE MOUNTAIN HOUSE AND HALL 


Elevation, 1,100 feet; no fog or mist; dry and cool. 
The new hall has 18 sleeping-rooms, all en suite, reading- 
room, and a hall 32x45 for cme, theatricals, etc. Write 
for circular. C. E. GALE, Proprietor. 


GLENDON COTTAGE 
JACKSON, N. H. 


Good elevation and fine views. Reason- 
B. M. FERNALD. 





J. C. BLAIR. 


Near center. 
able rates. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N.H. 





Now open. 
booklet is sent free. 


INT H.’ BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Fine views of the mountains. A pretty 
Ss. 





IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


J. A. BARNES’ SO 





MAPLEWOOD 


East End of the famous town of Bethlehem. Grand 


> fi r t for circular 
center of all the White Mountain attractions. The great 


June at Intervale, N. H. 
Reduced rates at THE CLARENDON. Address 
R. W. WEEKS. 


Jackson, N. H. 
Now open. Special inducements to early visitors. 
Send for circular. W. A. MESERVE. 








resort of health and pleasure. Maplewood Hotel opens 
aay 6. _Maplewood Cottage opens June 10. 13 rUR- 
ISHED COTTAGES. Send for illustrated folder 

to AINSLIE & WEBSTER, Managers, 
No. 62 Boylston street, Boston. 


Forest Hills Hotel 


and Cottages 
FRANCONIA, N. H. 





Send for pamphlet. 


INTERVALE, N. H. 


Intervale House 


Now Open 
S. MUDGETT & SONS. 


Special rates are made for 
June at the JACKSON FALLS 
HOUSE. Send for pamphlet. 


AT 
TRICKEY BROS,, 


JACKSON Jackson, N. H. 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland_ House, 

Jefferson Highlands, New Hampshire. Elevation, 

1,650 feet. Reductionfor June and September, Send for 
circular. Jj. L. POTTLE. 


JUNE 











Open from May to November. 
guests. Rates, $3 and $4 per day. 

Also caters to ** House Parties’’ winter months. 
Especially fitted and favorably located for cold 
weather. JAMES W. DUDLEY, Proprietor. 


Capacity, 150 





T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 


White Mountains, N. H.—A delightful sum- 
mer resort among the mountains. 
for circular. 


Open May 1. Send 
RICHARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 





Apply to 





INTERVALE, N. H. 


THE PEQUAWKET 


Now open for summer boarders; Steam heat, open 
fires hot and cold water on first floor; farm and livery 
stable connected with the house; perfect draina: 
spring water. House open all winter. Reasonab 


PLINY RANGE HOUSE 


Jefferson Highlands, N. H. 


Beautiful situation ; high elevation ; reduced rates for June 
and September; good rooms and board ; beautiful drives. 
Correspondence solicited. Gro. W. CRAWForD & Son. 


THE GRAND VIEW *™S-grOS. 


Location unsurpassed. Large farm connected. Send 
for circulars. ¥ O. NOURSE, Propr. 





, pure 
e rates. 
Mrs. H. A. VICKERY. 
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Going to the Country? 


Looking for some place which combines 


HEALTH, PLEASURE, ECONOMY ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call. and get free, at offices below, the illustrated book 
“SUMMER HOMES.” It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with 


Good Board at $5 per week 


and upward, in the uplands of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, on the main 
line and branches of the 


New York, Ontario & Western R’y 


2 000 feet above the sea, a region of unsurpassed beauty and absolute healthfulness 
Location of houses, price of board, rates of fare, etc., all in it. 


Nos. II, 165,171, 212, 371, 944, 1323 Broadway, 737 Sixth 

IN NEW YORK Ave., 134 East 125th St. 264 West 125th St. 251 
Columbus Ave., 13 Astor Place, Ticket Office foot of 
Franklin and West 42d St. 


TY TERT ING rcadeey, 249 Monbastsn Ave, Greapont 


-— 
» in J.C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York 


Send address for or «¢é | N TH U NT Y” 

call and get free 
an illustrated book just out, containing a list of pleasant summer homes on the New Jersey and New York R.R. The great advantage in 
summering on the N. J.& N. Y. R.R. to those who are obliged to be in the city daily is the Nearness to New York of its Summer Homes. 
Plenty of good, healthful food, fresh vegetables, berries, and milk, a complete change of air, refreshing slumber, with a comfortable home, 
you can obtain if you summer on the New Jersey and New York Railroad. Address on postal or call on RECREATION DEPARTMENT, 
THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, N. Y.; or call Ticket 


Board $5 .00 and U pward Offices, foot Chambers and West 23d St., N. Y., or General 


Offices, Jersey City. 


Lake Champlain and Lake George 


Steamers “ Vermont,” “ Chateaugay,” “ Horicon,” and “ Ticonderoga” leave Caldwell and Ticonderoga on arrival of Delaware & Hudson R.R. 
trains for all points on Lake George and Champlain, making close connections at Plattsburg with D. & H. R.R. for Montreal and with Chateaugay 
R.R. for all points in the Adirondack Mountains. For further information address GEORGE RUSHLOW, General Manager, Burlington, Vt. 














New Hampshire 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. y I. oa? 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. wok z 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 










° May 1st —_—— Nov. 6th 


-HALCYON HALL 


gx, Wiflbrook, 

 Puchess Ca, 
RY, 

The hotel curiosity of the nineteenth century. Situ- 


ated on the peak of Dutchess County. Two and one- 
half hours from New York, via N. Y. Central R. R. Ele- 


Open for the Season June 30th 
vation, 1,000 feet. Dryair. Fine roadsand livery. Extended 


é ; c ng S 
New Rockingham |< 
views. Orchestra, ten pieces, three times daily. Terms, Five Dollars 


Portsmouth, N. H. and upwards. Apply for terms and prospectus to 
H. H. VALENTINE, M , Millbrook, N. Y. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY : vee Te 


Popularand convenient stopping-place for tourists 
_— or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- d i ro n d ack Wi ld er n ess 
sorts of Maine. A 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 

Proprietor. Manager| Eight hours from G. C. depot, New York, via new line to 
ITTLETON, N.H.—Mountain HomeHouse. | ~hildwold, the heart of the Great North Woods. 


Beautifully located near all the points of interest in 
the hite. Mountains. Abundant shade, pure water, 


acai I 23h Childwold Park House 


Oak Hill House on Lake Massawepie. Modern improvements. Hunting and 
LITTLETON, N. H. 


One of the most extended and magnificent views in the fishing good. Queen Anne Cottages for rental. WM. ¥, 
modern improvements, Send foreneake Ces tence | LNGOLD, Manager. For information call between 10 and 
or address H. F. GRISWOLD, Clerk, R’m 10, World Bldg., 
PITMAN HALL ©°W£® B4Rt £11. | N.Y. Mention “ Outlook.” 


Rates are reasonable for earl ts. Addr 
FRANK THOMPSON. (For other advertisements in this department see following pages.) 
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New Hampshire 


se MONT VERNON, 


THE GRAND "NWF! 


1,200 feet above - one pine: ti beautiful scenery 
pure air, pure wa estra. For illustrated 
pamphlet address w pe & CAMPBELL. Managers. 





THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 
FABYVYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 23 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 


Mt. Wasuincton Summit House 
Will open June 30 
Correspondence invited from those desiring accommo- 
dations. Post and telegraph office in each house. Infor- 
mation at Recreation 2st The Outlook, or address 
BAR & MERRILL, Proprietors. 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region. 


Opens June 20 





For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 





ORTH CONWAY, N. H.—Edgewood Cot- 

tage. A little out of the village; with good moun- 

tain views, large rooms, shade trees. Farm connected. 
For rates, etc., address GEO. F. WOLCOTT. 


SUNSET PAVILION 
aaa" 





Now open. 


J le’ WINSLOW BOUEE, Mt. Kearsarge, 

Potter Place Station, N. H.—4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, Will open June Ist. Delightful 
view; healthy location. Cuisine francaise. Circulars can 
be had at Outlook Office. 


PEMIGEWASSET HOUSE 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Now open for guests; delightfully 
gateway of the Franconia and White fouagee ranges, 
on the line of the Concord and Montreal R. R., 344 hours 
from Boston; has steam heat and every modern conveni- 
ence, and is arranged expressly for those desiring to spend 
the summer and autumn in the White Mountains; —— 
rates for season; very low rates for June, Sept., and Oct 
Address C. M. MO SE & SON, Managers. “Circulars 
and other information, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y 








located at the 





A quiet house; 30 guests; new. first-class; 1,700 feet 
elevation; unsurpassed views; cold spring water; no 
hay-fever. Open June 15. 


MIRAMONTE 


SUGAR HILL, N. H. 

Circulars at_our New York Office, care the Recreation 
Department, The Outlook, % Astor Place; also 20 S. 
Front St., Pale. Pa. For rooms write 

MIRAMONTE,” Sugar Hill, N. H. 





New Jersey 





ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THE FENIMORE 


BLOCKS FROM OCEAN. CAPACITY, 
cai at Outlook Bureau. THOS. NOBLE. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On the ocean front. Thoroughly modern and complete. 
Hot and cold sea-water baths, passenger elevator, etc. 
Send for descriptive illustrated booklet 

E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach. Elevator; 
steam heat; filtered water ; pun mn padors: billiard and music 
rooms. ABERS & HOOPES. 


HOTEL =WELLINGTON 


(cean End Kentucky Ave, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Bright, Cheerful, and Homelike. 
Open all the year. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


The Norwood 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA 


MONMOUTH CO., NEW JERSEY 

Situated in the Pines, two blocks from the 
Ocean; capacity, one hundred guests. Ad- 
dress Miss A. E. ODGERS. 





















Sayan 
Sys 


DOL 









Hes il Ll \\\CA BEMOST ENJOVABLY SPENT AT 
\ ANY OF THE NUMEROUS CHARMING 


YOUR SUMMER ae 


iESPLEASURE RESO 


REACHED VIA 


bye 
me N 
JiNhe > gill 
we Wi (a 


TreTourisk favorile Routelo cc au 
Milwaukee, Waukesha, Madison, Devils Lake, Gogebic Lake” 
StPaul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Denver Dakota Hof Springs, 


Yellowsione Ndlional Park = seh 










AO PLEASLRE WEST, NORTH AND NORTHWEST 
24 yReduced Rale Tourist Tickets 
pens ws On SALE EROM MAY IS TO SEPT. 30, GOOD FOR RETURN 
«ni pT al PASSAGE UNTIL OCT. 31. 
Bee Pa ALLAGENTS SELL TICKETS VA THE 
Ga Tae HICAGO & NORTHEWESTERN RY. 
“ Fy gl , Descriptive pamphlef corifaining detailed information will be 


“mailed free upon applicationYo WATHRALL:GP&TA: CHicago’ 


Kennebec Steamboat Co. 


Steamers “ Kennebec” and “ Sagadahoe” 
RUNNING BETWEEN BOSTON AND 


Popham Beach, Bath, Richmond, 
Gardiner, Hallowell, and Augusta, Me. 


CONNECTING AT BATH WITH STEAMERS FOR 
Boothbay, Mouse Island, Squirrel Island, and 
other adjacent Watering-places in 
Boothbay Harbor. 


TT? passenger service of this Line is unsurpassed. The seaside resorts are the most 





popular on the Maine Coast. Passengers obtain a night’s rest, arrive at destination 
early the following morning, avoid the dust and noise attendant upon railway travel, 
and enjoy the scenery on the North Shore and the Kennebec River, which is second 
to none in this country. 
Readers who desire to learn of an ideal summer outing can do so by sending name and 
full address on postal card for time-tables and folders giving full descriptions of the Summer 
Resorts reached by this line. Address 


GEO. C. HILLS, G.F. & P.A., Lincoln’s Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





New Jersey 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
SOMERSET INN 


will open about June rst. Address GEO. W. TUTTLE, 
Manager, Bernardsville, ., or call on premises 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Carriage will meet train leaving New York 9 A.M. those 


days. THE BEACH HOUSE 
Seagirt, New Jersey 
BORDENTOWN COLLEGE be accommodated, 


Best location on the Coast. Spring water. Alderney 
milk. Accommodations and patronage first class. fries 
i 1 to Sept. 1. Excellent table ; pleasant rooms; de- WM N 
ightful grounds on the bluffs of the Delaware. Penn.R. _& 


reduced. EIL, Waldorf Hotel, N. Y 
between N. Y. an ila. Five minutes from station. 
Reasonable rates. Mrs. G. S. Bowen, Bordentown, N.J. 


New Jersey 


STRATFORD-BY-THE-SEA 


Directly on the beach at Point os < mg N. J.; modern, 
complete; hot salt baths; surf-bathin uoane, for pros- 
pectus. $10 per week for June. ARKER., 











Summer guests can 











HE DELAWANNA, near Delaware Water 
Gap, among the mountains of N ee “eed Jersey; 
boating, fist good table ; terms modera’ 
eS HUTCHINSON, Delaware, N. J. 


THE NEW ENGLEWOOD 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
Opens June 9th 


One of the finest hotels in the State; all modern con- 
veniences; 30 minutes from New York City; beautiful 
grounds; magnificent trees; delightful drives; table and 
service the best ; five minutes from fhe station. Forterms 
and particulars address “RANK C. SAFFORD. 








PIN OAKS SPRINGS 


POSITIVELY NO MALARIA 
Fifty acres on Wauchung Mountains, in Somerville, 
. J. One and a half hours from Liberty St. ., Jerse 
Central road; magnificent views; pure dry air; soft 
spring water; broad piazzas; large corner rooms ; spring 
beds: home garden. Circular and photos at ‘“* Outlook.” 
Address PIN OAKS SP RINGS, Somerville, N. J. 





XCELLENT BOARD in the MOUNTAINS 
for gfe "Somer entlewomen, at very moderate 
rates, 2 the ummer Rest, ” Woodcliff. new Jersey, 
N.Y.& R. R., 20 miles from New Vor Apply, 
early in hy season, on Wednesday ioareien. ,m.. 10 to 
12, at Mrs. ALBERT SPEYERS. 415 West 23d Street. 
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QUEEN OF VACATION LANDS 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND OF EVANGELINE 


HEALTHFUL, RESTFUL, DELIGHTFUL—AND THE EXPENSE SO VERY SMALL 


Nature made Nova Scotia especially for vacation purposes. i ¢ 
ing—you should see the superb view from “ Look-Off” and the wild South Shore. 


Its climate is delightfully bracing; its scenery enchant- 
It’s a land of history, poetry, and 


romantic legend. There’s Annapolis—oldest town, except St. Augustine, in America; and Grand Pré, where 


Evangeline lived. 


There’s extraordinary fishing, too; streams and lakes everywhere—full of fish; and universal boating; and the 


roads are grand for cycling, walking, and driving. 
And it’s so inexpensive staying there—an important matter these hard times. 


geline’s time. 


It’s pre-eminently a land of rest—as truly Acadian now as in Evan- 
Six, seven, eight 


dollars a week for good wholesome comfortable board. And the getting there ! 


THE DELIGHTFUL OCEAN VOYAGE! 


Only 17 hours, but enough to give you a good whiff of the Atlantic. You leave Boston at noon on the swift steel 
“Boston ” or “ Yarmouth,” the fastest and finest coasting steamers leaving Boston, and the next morning you break- 
fast in Yarmouth—a foreign city—and for so small a fare! 


A Handsome Illustrated Book, ‘‘ Beautiful Nova Scotia,’”’ will be sent you 


on receipt of ten cents for postage. 
tone pictures. 


This is a new book, containing 60 pages of entertaining description, and 35 half- 
For book, folders, or any information write 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent, YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., 43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





New York City 





ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





New York 


The Adirondacks 


The fullest possible informa- 
tion will be gladly given, without 
charge, to callers, or by mail, 
about the following houses which 
are especially represented in New 
York by Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, 13 Astor Place. 


THE AMPERSAND, THE ALGONQUIN, at Sara- 
NAC LAKE, N, Y. 

MIRROR LAKE HOUSE, THE RUISSEAUMONT, 
LAKE PLACID HOUSE, UNDERCLIFF, at 
Lake Pracip, N. Y. 


PAUL SMITH’S. 
CHILDWOLD PARK HOUSE. 
BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


THE TAHAWUS HOUSE, RAINBOW LAKE 
HOUSE, at Keenr VALLEY, N. Y. 


CRYSTAL SPRING HOUSE, at BLocmincpDALg, N.Y. 
RALPH’S, at Lyon Mountain. ; 
LELAND HOUSE, at Scuroon Lake. 





Photographs of many of the houses and fullest in 
formation at the aboye address. 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A pleasant house for Tourists. 
HURTY & MOORE, Props. 


“DOWIE HOUSE” “*Gxtsiixxs 


Summer and winter board; modern house; water; 
bath; excellent table; tennis, croquet For particulars 
apply to Mrs. CHAS. MOORE ndes, Delaware Co., 
N.Y. Reference: Rev. Dr. Holley, Hackensack, N. ff 














WALTER’S SANITARIU 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


The most delightfully located of all Sanitariums. Easiest of access. Only 2% hours from 
Philadelphia; 20 minutes from Reading, Pa. Views “equal to anything in Europe or 
America.” Mountain Air “equal to Colorado, without its dust.” Delightful climate; the 
finest water. Buildings of granite rock, 300 ft. front, substantially fireproof. Extensive 
system of bay windows ; hydraulic elevator ; electric bells ; extensive natural park (400 acres). 
Physicians of thirty years’ experience with sanitary methods. Extensive range of appliances. 
Baths of varied kinds—electric, galvanic, etc. Electricity; galvanism. The Movement 
Cure: appliances operated by steam—extensive and valuable system. 


MASSAGE 


We were the first to introduce this justly popular treatment twenty years ago. We teach 
the art. 


Prices the very lowest for good accommodations. $10 to $25 per week. We believe we are 
beyond competition in this respect. Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 
’ WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 


ADIRONDACKS 


THE ALGONQUIN 


LOWER SARANAC LAKE 


Open to Nov. Ist. 
etc. 





Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boating, Fishing, Lawn-tennis, Orchestra, 
10% hours from New York direct, without change. [Illustrated book on application. 
JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 





(For other advertisements in this department see following pages.) 
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New York 








Bolton-on-Lake George, N. Y. 


For further information address 


R. J. BROWN. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 2"¢ "Mountain Lake 


TYLER M. MERWIN Proprictor. at view of 
Lakes and Mountains in th NDACKS. Good 
boating and fishing. Free from Hay Fever. Open all 
the year. Terms reasonable. Send for circulars. 








ADIRONDACKS 


CASCADE LAKE HOUSE 


Cascadeville, New York 
Nine miles from R.R. station; best trout-fishing i in 
mountains; boating, bowling, tennis, etc. ; telegraph and 


P. O. in house. Sera circular. 
CHAS. FURY, M E. M. WESTON, Prop. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 334 Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL MounTAINn House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


WOODMERE HOUSE and COTTAGE 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 
Beautiful drives; river, | mounteln, and int intervale scenery. 


Send for circular. RSONS, Prop. 
SELECT FAMILY 


THE ELMER **'roret 


Delightful location; under one management 20 years ; 
open to December. Cornwall-on- A 
B. ELMER, 














UCK MANSION. Summervale, finely situated 

in Adirondacks. Just the np for quiet country 

outing; everything insures healthy! lrecreation. Address 
UCK, Crown Point, N. Y. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated location, « ,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
a Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 

S, eatety lpeaser, telegraph telephone. Pagne under 
supervision of ma P. Ewing, of Chautavqua 


oking < School, 
R. R., between New York and 
Tt illustrated circular, etc. 
HUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 





lin 
Buffalo. ‘Deen ti :< ear. 
address j°RR 





APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
bo mamapiches N. Y¥.—Newly furnished and fitted 

liances. Milk, fruit, and ve 
rge BvOMS ; shady | awn. 


tables from 


with modern ap tab 
FEVER. 


owner’s farm. 


MT. MEENAHGA 


In “the Shawangunks.” Opens May 28th. A Sum 
mer Home in the midst of much natural beauty. Pure 
water; dry, exhilarating air; electric bells, gas, steam 
heat, and wood fires. People of refined and quiet tastes 
only solicited. U. E. TERWILLIGER, Ellenville, N.Y. 


THE GLEASON SANITARIUM 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

(Established in 1852.) beeen pall remodeled the past 
winter; will reopen June 1st; all modernimprovements 
electric bells, elevator, gas, steam_heat, sun parlor; all 
forms of baths—Turkish, Russian, Roman, and E ectric; 
Swedish movements, massage. Location’ beautiful and 
healthy; 200 ft. above the valley ona 1,000 ft. above the sea. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. E. B. Gleason, Manager. 


GLEN LAKE HOUSE 
NEAR LAKE GEORGE 
FAMILY HOTEL. POPULAR RATES. 


viking, boatin Bowling, billiards, etc. 
31k DSALL, Manager, Glen Lake, N. Y. 











Churchill Hall 





STAMFORD 
NEW YORK 


LOCATION 
UNSURPASSED. 





HEALTHFULAND 
ATTRACTIVE. 





EASY OF ACCESS. 


@REAR@VIEW™CHURCHILIMHAI Cee 


Parlor Trains 534 hours from New York to hotel grounds. 


with every modern convenience. 


Capacity, 300. House provided 


Enlarged and refitted for season of ’94. Send for illustrated 
circular with opinion of Henry Ward Beecher. 


S. E. CHURCHILL, M.D., Stamford, N, Y. 








HEALTH 
and PROFITABLE OCCUPATION 








How to Secure both in a Land of 
Sunshine and Abundance. 


A LITTLE BOOK FREE ON APPLICATION 





THE PECOS IRRIGATION & IMPROVEMENT CO. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


mh hhhhhhhrhhrhhrhrrhphhhhhrsr 
Ahhh bbb bb bbb abbii bibs? 








New York 


New York 





Santa Cruz Park 
IN THE CATSKILLS 


The “ Lodge.” the Club-House of the Santa Cruz 
Falls Association, opens June rst. A limited num- 
ber of guests can be accommodated from above date 
to October 1st. Apply early for rooms (with refer- 
ences) to 

AMES BOLTON, Manager, Haines Falls, N. Y. 

A few furnished Cottages for rent. For particu- 

lars 7 circulars address 
H. JOHNSON, President, 49 Beaver St., N. Y. 





DIRONDACKS — Flume 
Valley, N.Y. Heart of Mts.; beautiful, elevated ; 
comfort, rest; no infants; circular written by guests ; $8 
and $10; till July 1, Box 111, Summit, N. J 


Cottage, Keene 





LAKE CHAMPLAIN Tembleau Hall 


Port Kent, N.Y. 
Bathing, Boating, Uishiong, Lawn-Tennis, etc. ’Bus 

meets all boats an trains or terms address 

; f <LL & ADGATE, Prop’rs. 

Circulars at The Outlook Co. 








AKE GEORGE, N. Y.—Hulett’s Landing 
Hotel, greatly enlarged and improved, offers ex- 
cellent og cation is most attractive. 
Pri rices mor Prospectus sent on app. ication to 
HENRY W. BUCKELL, Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 





Kaaterskill Falls, Catskill Mountains 


THE LAUREL HOUSE 


Capacity, 200. Music, lawn tennis, 
boating, bowling, &c. 
SPECIAL RATES FOR JUNE 
Direct access from N. Y. by R. R. in 4 hours. 
For circulars, &c., address 
J. R. PALMER, Prop., Haines Falls P. O., New York. 


LAKE ONTARIO, N. Y. 


Gill House, Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 
Opens May 29. Small, well-kept house, with liberal 
table. Fishing and boating unsurpassed. Stony Island 
House opens pane 21. Superior bass fishing. For cir- 
culars address H. H. GILL, Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 


Opens June 15. 








NT ERPINES”-—A beautiful, git restful 
*Home” for the nervous invalid; 60 miles from 
New York City; %0 ft. above rrp 3 eamemaaamnel 
n every way desirable. Sanitation m perfe 
Goshen, N.Y. FREDERICK SEWARD, M.D. 
Resident Physician. 





SILVER BAY *® Most charming location on 
Lake George. Modern 
house, accommodates 100. No bar. Excellent table; 
fine boats and bathing; select peut the Sabbath is 
respected. References. Booklet 
jJ. J. WI LSON. Silver Bay, N. Y. 


Mirror Lake Hotel 


ADIRONDACKS 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


Electric lights, steam heat, elevator, electric 
bells, orchestra, livery, and baths. All appoint- 
ments positively first-class. Two thousand 
feet above tide-water. For particulars address 


CHAS. E. MARTIN, Manager. 








The Ruisseaumont 


an ang Cottanns at Lake and term mY. ( aan 
or rent 0: RUMBH ani ae ease a ress 
T EDMUND KRUMBHOLE lake Pat wey. 


THE. GEM OF THE. ‘ADIRONDACKS 


Under-Cliff 


Northern end of Lake Placid, Adirondacks. 
A select family resort. 

Comfort, excellence, refinement. 

Circulars from Recreation Department, Oxtlook. 








Thermometer 
fails to register 
above 85° 


at the Walnut Mountain House, at Liberty, New 
York Renowned for extensive and varied scenery 
and ate oiving ig atmosphere, House opens 8th season 
June 16t Necessities and comforts of lite for those 
who seek recreation or rest. 

Information of GEORGE B. HOLMES, Manager. 





HOTEL WAWONDA 
LIBERTY, SULLIVAN CO., N. WV. 
U. S. MESSITER, Manager. 

Reopens June 1. The finest located and best equipped 
house in Sullivan County; 2,000 feet elevation; accom- 
modates 300; baths, electric bells, gas; running water, 
hot and cold; cuisine unrivaled ; i a pertect home ; 650 feet 
of verandas ; private balconies. rite for information. 


Long Beach, Long Island 


Season 1894, opens June 16. Railroad excursion rates, 
surt and still-water bathing, boating, fishing, &c. ; superior 
accommodations; moderate “buildin special rates for the 
season and families; poe building lots, $200 and $400. 
For rooms, terms, &c. -, apply 

LONG BEACH ASSOCT XTion, 45 Broadway, N. Y. 


RALPH’S 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Delightfully located on Upper Chateaugay Lake ; good 
outs ut an Table unsurpassed by any. Send for circu- 
UTTON, Proprietor, Lyon Mountain, N. . & 


TOWER HOTEL ™4“84FALLs, 


From tower view of thirty miles in extent fi. > points of 
interest can be seen. Rates, $2.50a day. R. SINCLAIR. 
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The Most CHARMING, PICTURESQUE, and HEALTHFUL Section 
on this Continent, and the place to spend your SUMMER VACATION, is among the 


GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 


and Along the Shores of Lake Champlain 


A beautiful brochure, giving a complete description of all the villages and summer resorts located on the line of the Central Vermont 
Railroad in Vermont and on the Shores of Lake Champlain, also a list of Hotels and best family homes that will take summer boarders 
at prices of from $4 to $10 per week, mailed free on application to T. H. HANLEY, N.E.P.A., 260 Washington Street, Boston ; 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, S.P.A., 353 Broadway, New York, or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 





New York 


avironpacks ** McCOLLOM’S”’ 


Board 10 to 14 dollars per week. C. A. MCARTHUR, 
Prop’r. P.O., Paul Smith’s, N. Y. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Season opens June 20. 
N. S. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office address, Pawling, N. Y. 


Cornish House 
PINE HILL, N. Y. 


NEWLY FURNISHED AND 
ENLARGED 
J. C. CORNISH. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 


, Beautifully situated. Everything first-class. Write for 
circulars. Mrs. T. S. LA MENT. 


The Inn at High Point 


A high-altitude mountain resort, Scenery unsurpassed. 
New hotel. Lake, fishing, boating, livery, music, etc. 
No malaria, no flies, no mosquitoes; good water, good 
food, good air, we want good people. 

CHAS. ST. JO » Port Jervis, N. Y. 




















GRAND ROCKLAND 
Rockland Lake, N. Y. 
Under new management; opens in June. 
Select family hotel; mountain air; pure water. 
Address T. THO PSON, 258 Broadway, N.Y., Room 24. 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN—Hotel Windsor. 
New management: many improvements; long lease ; 
cool, healthy; no hay-fever, no mosquitoes; splendi 
family resort. Best fishing in the State. Reasonable 
rates, For rates, etc., address G.C. HOWE, Proprietor, 
Hotel Windsor, Rouse’s Point, N. Y. 











700 MILE SEA TRIPS 


By the beautiful NEW STEAISISHIPS of the 


Old Dominion Line 
To OLD POINT COMFORT or VIRGINIA BEACH and return 


(HYGEIA HOTEL) (PRINCESS ANNE HOTEL) 
Most delightful resorts on the Atlantic Coast for a 


SUMMER OUTING 


May be made for 
OLD POINT COPIFORT, = - 
VIRGINIA BEACH,- - = = 


A day and a quarter at either hotel 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE 
of MEALS and BERTHS EN ROUTE and a DAY AND A QUARTER’S BOARD at EITHER HOTEL 


This trip is an ideal one, as the course skirts the coast with little likelihood of 
seasickness, and passes in review many watering-places and points of interest. 


Steamers for Norfolk, Portsmouth, Old Point Comfort, and Newport News, 
Virginia Beach, Petersburg, and Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C.—Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. For Richmond, via James River—Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Saturday. For West Point, Va.—Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
From Pier 26, North River, foot Beach St., at 3 p.M.; Saturdays, 4 P.M. Through tickets 
and freight rates to all points. For printed matter and full particulars address 


OLD DOMINION SS. CO. 


W. L. GILLAUDEU, Trarric Mer. Pier 26, N. R., New York 


$16.00 
$17.00 





New York 


WIGTON HALL 


SPRING VALLEY, N. Y. 


New York 





ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 
Accommodates 250. Opens June 12. Splendid drives, 
tennis, orchestra, bathing and boating j ass ard trout 
fishing. C.T. LELAND, Manager. | and $6. 


Large farm-house ; single or connecting rooms; piano; 
piazza; ample shady grounds; fruit, vegetables, fresh 
eggs, milk; superior table; stabling; five and ten min- 
utes from two stations; adults, $7 to $10; children, $5 
Address BOX 28s. 
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New York 


BLUE MOUNTAN LAKE 


PROSPECT HOUSE 

Reached by Hudson River R. R. via Delaware and 
Hudson, Saratoga. Indorsed by leading New York 
physicians. 

Situated on the most beautiful lake in the Adirondacks. 
It is a first-class hotel in every respect. It has all the 
ordinary facilities for making a summer outiig a pleasant 
one, besides REALLY excellent shooting and fishing. 
HOTEL OPEN FROM JUNE 2s. Hotel annex, 
accommodating about 40 guests, open from May 5 until 
Nov. 1. Apply W. T. GRAFF, Manager, 1 Broadway 
(Room 287), N. Y. City. 


Huestis House 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Open from May to November. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet. W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Massage, Electricity, all baths and all 
health appliances. Saratoga waters. Croquet, lawn ten- 
nis, etc. New Turkish and Russian baths. Send for 
illustrated circular. 


GREENHURST 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Nearall pone of interest. Lawn-tennis. Carriage meets 
all trains. S i E. VAN DYKE. 


end for circulars. E. 
“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity; spring water; cuisine unexcelled. Send 
for circular. S. J. BROWN. 


The Hamilton House S™4N%2"”: 


All modern conveniences. Open_all the year. Free 
*bus. Send for circuiar. A. E, TALLMADGE. 


HUBBELL COTTAGE S™M#RD, 


Open all the year. Excellent cuisine. 
H. P. HUBBELL, M.D. 


THE INGLESIDE ST4MEOR», 


On Seminary Heights. First-class in all respects; 
excellent cuisine. Send forcircular. kK. O. COVEL. 


Catskill Mountains 
MT. VIEW HOUSE 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


New and modern. Electric lights and bells. Now 
open. For circulars address B. McKILLIP. 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 


Open June rst. For Descriptive Circular address 
JOHN P. GRANT, Stamford, N. Y. 


TERRY HOMESTEAD Stamford, 


A choice situation one mile from village. Appoint- 
ments first-class. Ample piazzas. Shady lawn and 
pore Extensive mountain view. Finest spring water. 

earth fires. Hot air and sanitary improvements. Write 

H. W. TERRY. 


st ¥XORD. THE WESTHOLM 


New_ House; Modern In. provements; Best Cuisine. 
Open May ist. Perfect heating by improved hot-water 
system; pure air; large rooms. Forinformation address 

Mrs. H. S. PRESTON. 


’ TRENTON FALLS 
MOORE’S HOTEL TReT9N Fates, 
Finest sceneryand falls in the world. OPEN MAY 16 
to OCTOBER 15. Dr. Webb’s Adirondack Railroad 
crosses the ravine above the hotel. Send for circular. 
M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


White Lake, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


SPRING HOUSE now open. Accommodates __100. 
Send for circulars. J. E. GRAY. 















































Oregon 





ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 

country; American plan; $3.00 per day and upward. 
W. H. BARMORE, } 


fanager. 
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INDIANLAND 
WONDERLAND 


OUR NEW TOURIST BOOKLET FOR 1894 


Sent to any address upon receipt of 6 cents in stamps 


IT TELLS OF THE 


Beautiful Lakes of Minnesota, 

! The Famous Red River Valley, 

The Scenery of the Yellowstone Valley, ( 
The Flathead Indians, 

] Mt. Tacoma, Puget Sound, 

} The Great}Yakima Valley, 

: The Incomparable Yellowstone Park, 

4 The Old Jesuit Missions in the Mountains, Alaska. 

J 

J 

] 

» 


i el 


A MULTITUDE OF FACTS GARNISHED WITH ARTISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS 





Northern Pacific Railroad 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
































[lvebee Lake 


x tJ ink: 
Sid OHN RY. 
THE NEW ROUTE TO THE 
FAR-FAMED SAGUENAY 


and the Only Rail Route to the delightful summer resorts and 
fishing-grounds north of Quebec and to Lake St. John and Chicou- 
timi, through the 


CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS 


Trains connect at Chicoutimi with Saguenay Steamers for 
Tadausac. Cacouna, Murray-Bay, and Quebec. A round trip 
unequalled in America, through matchless torest, mountain, river 
and lake scenery, down the majestic Saguenay by daylight and 
back to the Fortress City, touching at all the beautiful seaside 
resorts on the Lower St. Lawrence, with their chain of commo- 
dious Hotels. 

— and Sleeping Cars. Magnificent scenery. Beautiful 
climate. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, has first-class accommodation for 
300 guests. Daily communication by new fast steamer ‘“‘ Mistassini”’ 
across the lake with the Island House, the center of the ‘“‘Ouana- 
niche ”’ fishing-grounds, which are free to guests of the hotels. 

For intormation as to hotels, apply to hotel managers; for 
folders and eae nr yo to ticket-agents of all principal cities. A 
beautifully illustrated guide-book free on application. 

ALEX. HARDY, J. G. SCOTT, 
Gen. F. & P. Agt., Quebec, Can. Sec’y and Manager 




















Pennsylvania Pennsylvania 





RANCH COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 4 
B Pa. Healthfully and delightfully located 5 high Water Ga High and dry among the 
elevation ; central to points of interest; terms moderate. p pari pear the we e- 
Address for circular ELIAS COMPTON, Proprietor. S it oe — te toni ee 

ANITAPLU NM air. Noswamps;’ no mala- 

; ria. # years’ experience. 
We treat all forms of sickness, and cure with excellent 


dale’s Farm House. Open from May till No- | cuccess the h: . ta = 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large “ig pi» howe step me oo pe ae ones. Terms reason 


° . = able. ation 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. E,T.CROASDALE. | Wa‘TER GAP SANITARIUM, Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


THE GLENWOOD Delaware Water Gap, 


on Pie ; Pe on ~ mo iD: 
closed private grounds ; hot and cold baths; electric bells ; z es 
ceaaa coumeel t livery. Superior accommodations at IGHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open May to 
moderate rates. Send forcirculars. JOHNSON BROS. November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Dela- 


ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation, 1,300 feet ; 
open THE KITTATINNY 


house heated by me 6 capacity, 125. For circulars an 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 





ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 











rates address FOULKE, Stroudsburg, Pa. 





This favorite Spring, Summer, and Autumn resort is less ERNERSVILLE, PA.—Belle Alto, or Beau- 
than three hours from New York, via D., L. & W. R.R. tiful Height, overlooking the Picturesque Lebanon 
Send for circularto W.A. BRODHEAD & SONS. Valley. Soft spring water; pure mountain air. Health- 





fulness of location unsurpassed. Opens May ist. Special 
rates. E. YENNEY, Prop. 


WATER GAP HOUSE water’Gap: 
Water Gap, Pa. 
A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
fuland beautiful; hotel modern and complete; water from 


mountain sptings in bedrooms. Three hours from New GRAND VIEW SANITARIUM 














ed oor — “ R. $16 +g = ve and WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
ctober; $i8 in July, August, and September. Opens The history of this well-known Sanitarium dates back 
June 11, 1894. L. W. BRODHEAD. to 1847,and is one of the oldest in the country. The 
cn eapeonge view is — beqetitet. oetchin out many 
miles on varied landscape of valley, bill, and mountain. 
A FEW CITY BOARDERS The climate has been favorably Som pared to that of 
can be accommodated at Farm- House situated one mile | Colorado. The air, the ia round, is dry and bracing. 
og ge yee and methods of treatment found in the best inshtutions 
ment found in the best instituti 
BANKS OF DELAWARE RIVER of this kind in the country. Unequaled asa Sanitarium. 
For full particulars address Send for descriptive pam hiet to é 
Mrs. R. P. BELL, Matamoras, Pike County, Pa. Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Wernersville, Pa. 
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Rhode Island 


Travel 





NARRAGANSETT PIER 
RHODE ISLAND 


Gladstone and Columbus Hotels 


is oe largest and best appointed 
The Gladstone js the largest and best app 


we most homelike, comfortable, 
The Columbus he mostho 


Special al pers with families for the 


d f cular. 
Send for circu E, Proprietor. 


season. 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
Sanitary arrangements have been shorquals ly renewed. 
Send for circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., N 








Vermont 


FEW BOARDERS will be accommodated at 

the Vermont Episcopal Institute, Burlington, Vt., 
from June 25 to September 1. Finest location on [ e 
Champlain. H. H. ROSS. 








WATERBURY CENTER, Vermont 
THE GREEN MOUNTAIN LODGE 


vill en June 4. Healthful location. Magnificent 
will open June 4.7 STH COLLEY, Manaeer 





Wisconsin 


FOUNTAIN SPRING HOUSE “4 °WisS# 


The famous mineral spring water of the worl Rates, 
$15 per week and upwards. S. LEE. 


TRAVEL 











The Only Complete Service 
The Only Direct Route 
The Only Drawing-room Cars 
AND THE 
Only Through and Solid Trains 
To all points in the 


Catskill 
Mountains 


Ulster & Delaware, 
Stony Clove and 
Kaaterskill Roads 


Send 6 cents postage for Summer Book, to 
N. A. SIMS 
Gen’! Passenger Agent 
RONDOUT, N. Y. 





NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached b ge splen- 
did modern-built steamers ‘‘ Olivette,” ‘‘ Halifax,” and 

lorida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only ‘direct route from ore Write or apply for 
aes) sailings, tours, etc., . D. HAsHAGEN, Room 

” 261 Broadway, New Yor ;_RicHarpson & Bar- 
NARD, Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, or Recreation 
Dept., The Outlook. 





FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONL RAILW. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN groin 


Shortest and popular routes. Queenstown, Liverpoo 

gow and London. {Luxurious hone 
Sleeping and Din- g cars. Tours 
= Ireland, Scot- nga Wales, Eng- 

ma. , Paris, &e.— Aanserceesc 

vakes, Ancient amaryl and 
Castles, Great Universities, Shakespeare's Count ay. 





aggage Checked Through New Yor York to Lond 
a gM ED; shea’ Fete SECURED ; INCONV aNrENCES ‘AVOrDED. 
Estimates, F ders, Maps, Tickets, etc 


C. A. BARATIONI, Gent Agt BbS Broadway, New York 





Northern Michigan Summer Resorts 


The 
Grand Rapids & 
Indiana Railroad 
is the direct line 
pares J all of the 
delightful resorts 
of — Mich- 


oa Traverse City 
and neighboring 
resorts,viz. : Ome- 
na, } Ne-ah-ta-wan- 
ta, TraversePoint, 
Elk Ra ids, etc. 
= Grand Traverse 


gy Tr Bay 
Harbor Point, Harbor Springs, 





View, Charlevoix, 
Wequetonsing, etc. 

Mackinac Island, and the resorts of the Upper 
Peninsula. Through oq and Parlor Car Ser- 
vice between Cincinnati, Traverse City, Petoskey, 
and Mackinaw City; between Chicago and above 
— via Michigan Central and Kalamazoo; and 
—_ Detroit, via Michigan Central and Grand 

a 

ourist excursion tickets on sale at all principal 

ticket offices during the season. 

For descriptive matter and time folders, givin 
full information, address C. L. Lockwoop, Genera 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHERE SUMMER BREEZES BLOW 


Would you fly if you could 

To a glen in the wood, 

To a spot in the shade 

That nature hath made, 

Rich with ferns and wild flowers— . 
One of nature’s fair bowers ? 





What is life to the soul 

If to labor is all? 

What a joy to the heart 
When for rest we depart 
To the woods and the dells! 


Does your heart cry for rest 
In a place that is blest, 
With no shadow or sorrow 
Nor care for the morrow? 


If so, send your address for a list of “* SUM- 
MER TOURS,” published by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Ceo. H. 
Heafford, Cen’! Passenger Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 

to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 

SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 
For, Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Ba 
Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, Marqueite, 
mediate ports—Tuesdays’ 9 A.M., Wednesdays 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 8 p.M., Saturdays 8:30 P.M, Service first-class in 
every or illustrated folders, etc., apply to LAKE 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION Co., 
General Offices, Rush and North Water Sts., Chicago 


PERSONAL CHECKS 
are good at home. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


afford all facilities of your own bank account anywhere 
in the world. - Paid at face value everywhere. 





View, Harbor 
uluth, and inter- 








UMMER HOMES in the_Berkshire and 
Litchfield Hills, along the P N. KE. R.R. 
—The most delightful resorts in the country ; high, dry, 
and healthful—Lakes and Mountains. Send 4c. instamps 
to W. J. MA eneral Passenger Agent, Hartford 
Conn., for Illustrated Summer Boo s, giving hotel and 
boarding-house list, rates, etc. 








The man with the white duck 


trousers J gin tennis is strictly in 
style. e proper thing this year for 
tennis, fF rg and outing. Ours 
are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen 
of all the leading colleges. Send leg 
and waist measure; allow for 2-inch 

rollon bottom. Price $1.50, postpaid, 


CAUTION Look out for cheap trousers 
wmmummmnns Advertised for fr.00 or less. 
They are apt to be a and unfinished, 
and made of cheap quality of duck. 


DESCRIPTION ‘ Our trousers are made 
—mmmusmns it best manner. Side, 
watch, and hip weabete; taped seams; 
have wide hem on bottom and straps on 
waistband for belt. We guarantee them 
to be superior ogee style, and finish. 
All hand-fihishe 


‘twee and Yale ’94 
SWEATERS Our sweaters are the finest 


made; are used in all prin- 
cipal colleges and athletic clubs throughout the 
country. We are manufacturers, established 1855. 
Save retailers’ profits of 25 to 50 per cent. in buying 
direct of us. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue 
of ’94 outing clothing. 

H. S. LOMBARD, 46, 48, 50, 52 Clinton St.,Boston 








NEILL S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


NEW YORK 


SUMMER HOMES 


FURNISHED 
AT LOW COST 


Our Furniture and House Furnish- 
ing Depts. offer attractive inducements 
to those contemplating renovating or 
Furnishing Summer Homes. We beg 
to remind you that we sell everything 
necessary for Housekeeping at the low- 
est prices in the city. Fine Furniture, 
Curtains, Upholstery Goods, Bedroom 
Suits, Dinner and Tea Sets, Refriger- 
ators, Gas Stoves. 

We also beg to remind you that when 
you are ready to place your orders for 


GROCERIES 
CANNED GOODS 


We are in the best possible position to 
help you fill your pantry satisfactorily 
to yourselves, besides insuring you a 


SAVING OF FRO/1 


25 TO 50 PER CENT. 
IN YOUR PURCHASES 

Especially is this the case when you 
intend to spend the summer at Fash- 
ionable Resorts, or in small country 
towns, where prices for groceries are 
exorbitant and goods, as a rule, of 
inferior quality. 

Orders received through the 
mails will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


All purchases delivered by 
Express, free of charge, at 
any point within 100 miles 
of New York City. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


fa Overland Route between America and Europe. 
stown—Cork, Blarney Castle, Glengarriff, Lakes 


of Pe ineney. Dublin. Specic! 
trains run from Queenstown 
in connection with American 





steamers. Tickets issued in 
had York are good for threo 
ths, allowing stop-over privileges. 
gy ee checked New York to London. 
For descriptive folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 


C. A, BARATTONI, Gen’! Agt. 852 Croadwoy, New Yors. 
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The Business World 


Gold and Silver OVer $5,000,000 gold was 
exported during last week, 
making the net exports to 
date nearly $38,000,000. That the exports for 
May were, for the most part, withdrawn from 
the Treasury is shown by its report just 
issued, which further states the balance now 
to be less than $118,000,000, of which $79,- 
000,000 belongs to the gold reserve. Only 
$14,000,000 remains of the $58,000,000 ob- 
tained from the February bond sale. For the 
eleven months of the fiscal year the total 
decrease is over $83,000,000. Some silver 
bullion has lately been shipped to certain 
Mexican and South American cities, as show- 
ing a profit against bills bought there on New 
York and London, and which represent mer- 
chandise exports. New York dealers’ prices 
for silver continue at 6234 to 63 cents an 
ounce. Posted rates for foreign exchange 
have been reduced half a cent both for de- 
mand and for sixty-day bills. The market for 
sterling has been easier than during the pre- 
vious week, but, following the low rates for 
exchange on London at both Paris and Ber- 
lin, Continental bills are firmer. 


Exports 


The features of last week’s grain mar- 
Grain ket were the reported pressure of Ar- 
gentine wheat at its quoted low fig- 
ures, and the complaints from Lowa, Nebraska, 
and Kansas of dry weather occasioning neces- 
sary replanting. As to the first feature, 
however, our market was not affected as much 
as might be supposed, the exports of last week 
being nearly 2,500,000 bushels. Since July 1, 
1893, to June 1, 1894, the exports of wheat 
and flour have aggregated 156,000,000 bushels, 
as against 176,000,000 a year ago. Of corn, 
on the contrary, there are 58,000,000 bushels, 
compared with only 33,000,000 during the same 
period last year. Thus we see that our larg- 
est customer, Great Britain, in spite of the 
greatest reserve ($180,000,000) ever known 
at the Bank of England, prefers still to take 
gold from us instead of our wheat at 56 cents. 
As to Great Britain’s gold imports, it is only 
within the past few years that they have 
exceeded the exports. 
Stocks ang he past week has been almost 
ein a colorless one as regards any 
movement either up or down 
out of the market’s stagnant condition of 
seeming indifference, only emphasized by the 
welcome interruption of Memorial Day. True, 
the Industrials advanced somewhat, and like 
declines were noted in certain important rail- 
way properties, but as a rule the stock market 
was a waiting one. It was surprising that the 
continued bituminous coal strike, with nearly 
two hundred thousand miners out of work and 
with troops under arms in several States, had 
not more of a depressing influence upon prices. 
It is, indeed, satisfactory to find inherent 
strength somewhere. Turning from stocks to 
bonds, we find a pleasanter condition of affairs. 
Particularly tor the best classes of railway 
mortgages, prices have been well sustained. 
Reorganization schemes still plod their weary 
way along. The event of the week in this de- 
partment was the substantial success scored 
by the New York and New England people, 
when their period of invitation closed with 
over go per cent. of their stock deposited with 
the Manhattan Trust Company in order to 
avail of the plan proposed. 


The Money A disappointing decrease in 
Market loans of $1,783,300 is the first 
item in the last report of the 
banks of New York City. There has thus 
been no improvement in the money demand. 
The gain in actual cash resources was aslight 
one, the banks getting somewhat more through 
the interior movement of currency than was 
represented by the week’s gold shipments. 
Deposits declined slightly over $2,000,000, and 
the reserve held in excess of legal require- 
ments now stands at $77,965,100. Money on 
call is nominally at 1 per cent., and time money 
continues at I per cent. for thirty days, 14 for 
sixty, 2 for ninety, 2% for four months, and 3 
for longer periods. ‘Business has been light. 
For commercial paper some of the banks are 
out of the market, and the supply of good ma- 
terial is still very small. Prime indorsements 





are 24 to 3 per cent. ~ first class four months’ 
single names 3 to 3% per cent.,four to six 
months’ names 3% to 4 per cent., and 4 to 5 
per cent. for others. There is still severe 
scrutiny of paper and little sale for any but the 
best. 

The only remarkable par- 
allel to the electric utiliza- 
tion of the Niagara Falls 
is the recent achievement in Germany of trans- 
mitting three hundred horse-power in the form 
of electricity from the Lauffen waterfall to 
Frankfort, one hundred miles away. The 
“three-phase ” system is employed. The enor- 
mous dynamos at the great Niagara Falls tun- 
nel, however, are on the “two-phase” plan, 
a new system of converting an alternating‘cur- 
rent into power, and invented by that brilliant 
young Servian, Nikola Tesla. Almost all elec- 
tric motors at present in use are driven by a con- 
tinuous or direct current, and, while there are 
many alternating-current dynamos,there arefew 
alternating-current motors. Never before has 
there been any attempt at the production and 
transmission over long distances of a current 
so vast as that to be generated at Niagara. 
Engineers say, nevertheless, that not only are 
the proposed plans entirely practical, but that 
in time power from the Falls may be sent as 
far as athousand miles in every direction with- 
out loss enough to equalize the price with that 
of steam. Over Niagara rapids and falls, a 
total descent of more than 300 feet, it is 
estimated that every minute about 18,000,000 
cubic feet of water flow. This represents 
something like 10,000,000 horse-power. The 
capacity of the new horseshoe-shaped hy- 
draulic tunnel (a mile and a quarter long) is 
100,000 horse-power, half of which will be 
created for the use of local mills, and the other 
half transformed into electricity at the power- 
house. The tunnel has already cost about 
$4,000,000. At this power-house many tur- 
bines, some of 5,000 horse-power, will operate 
5,000 horse-power dynamos maintaining acur- 
rent at 2,000 volts. Niagara electric companies, 
not only in places near at hand like Buffalo, 
for instance, but also as far away asa hundred 
miles or more, propose great things, for it 
would seem as if electric power for all New 
York State were about to be furnished at the 
Falls. The total amount of horse-power which 
it is proposed eventually to generate is 450,- 
000, while the total horse-power in the State 
is less than 500,000. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’ 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
4Philadelphia 


INVESTORS 


In J. B. Watkins, Lombard, Equitable, Jarvis- 
Conklin, and other defunct loan companies should 
write to 
The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas 

We have given hundreds of Investors information and 
assistance. Special facilities and large corps of correspon- 
dents over all the Western States, securities examined, 
interest and principal collected, defaulted mortgages fore- 
closed, lands rented and sold, taxes paid, mortgages 
bought and sold. Receivers’ handsare full. ‘Their inter- 
ests are hostile to yours, ¥° * serve you better and 
cheaper. Write and see. H. PERKINS, President. 


Best irrigated fruit 
and farm lands in 
Southern _Califor- 
nia, only #15.00 


an acre. Bearing 
Orchard #125 an acre, by joining the three F’s colony, 
Write for particulars of the plan. 
Farm, Field & Fireside’s Colony Dept. 
Chicago, I1l., and Los Angeles, Cal. 


Electric Power from 
Niagara Falls 























Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 
We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
| free. 


The Provident 
Trust Coe. estos, mess. 


Please mention The Outlook 








The Square Combination Policy 
of 


The United States Mutual 
Accident Association, 


820, 8322 & 824 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES B. PEET, Wm. Bro. Smrru, 
President, Secretary. 


Gives $10,000 death benefit, $50 
weekly indemnity, and liberal in- 
demnities for loss of limb or sight 


For accidents occurring while the in- 
sured is traveling by steam, cable or 
electricity ; half the above for other 
accidents. 

This policy covers with double benefits 
accidents to passengers whether the 
conveyance is wrecked or not. 

Other combination policies give double 
benefits only in case of wrecking of 
the conveyance, 

Official statistics show that more acci- 
dents occur to travelers where the 
train or other conveyance is not 
wrecked than where it is. 


It costs less than stock companies 
charge for the ordinary $5,000 policy. 





Gnited States 
Mortgage Company, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL «= = - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - = = = 600,000 





Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Allows interest on Deposits. 
Loans money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agt, 
Pays Coupons. Executes all Trusts. 
George W. Young, President. 
Luther Kountze,V.Pres. James Timpson,2d V.Pres. 
Arthur Turnbull, Treas. William P. Elliott, Sec. 
Clark, Williams, Asst See’y & Treas. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr. Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
hichard A. McCuray. 
DIRECTORS, 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, 8. Frisco, Char “7. T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis aay. 
William P. Dixon, Theodore lorford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A, McCurdy, 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson. Edwin Packard, 
James J. Hill, St.Paul, | William W. Richards, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Jas. W Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. Kissel, James Timpson. 
Luther Kountze, George W. Young. 


CHURGH BELLS re 


PUREST BELL METAL, +, (Copper and Tin.) 
Send for Price and 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 














WARRANTS::: 


VIELD EIGHT PER CENT. 









STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL ana CITY 


Favorite Investment with Basks, Trust Companies 
TIELD EIGNT PER CEA Bis Drexel Buile’s, H. F. NEWHALL, Maca: Et Ce 






1,000,000, 


‘Lean Association. Paid in Capital, $1, 
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“The Family Silver 


SILVER WEDDING PRESENTS form the foundation of the family silver for 


future generations. 


Intending purchasers will see the desirability of governing their selections 
not merely by the stamp ** Sterling” but by a mark that is recognized throughout 
the world as a guarantee of the highest character that the article so marked is. 
absolutely 925-1000 fine and in every respect an example of the best workmanship. 

THE GORHAM TRADE MARK has won this distinction, and their imprint is 
never applied to an article until it has successfully passed the severest scrutiny and 


test and is in every way qualified to bear their stamp. 


TRADE MAR 





GORHAII [1FG. 


COPMPANY 


- SILVERSMITHS 


Broadway and 19th Street 


New York 





Notes and Queries 


What is the latest and best book on Natural 
Theclogy? 2. What is your opinion of Dr. George 
Macdonald’s theology? 3. I have an idea that the 
lake of fire of the New Testament serves the same 
purpose for the universe as a cupola for an _iron- 
foundry, and that when a piece of casting is found 
defective, it has been made in vain and is returned to 
the cupola to be made over, and that that is what 
becomes of those who have lived in vain in this 
world—God takes from them their personality in the 
lake of fire, and that this is eternal punishment. 
Have you heard of such an idea before? and what do 
you think of it? J. M.S. 

1. President Schurman’s lectures on theism, under 
the title ‘‘ Belief in God.” 2. Evangelical, humani- 
tarian, occasionally sentimental, with a strong tinge 
of mysticism. 3. The idea of being ‘* made over” 
by an experience of future punishment is suggested 
in Dr. Macdonald’s ** Robert Falconer,” and is an- 
alogous to the Roman Catholic purgatory doctrine. 
Eternal punishment is simply punishment, or retri- 
bution, 7 eternity, not ¢hrough eternity. But your 
idea of a loss of personality in the ‘lake of fire’’ is 
quite inconsistent with your idea of being ‘‘ made 
over.” A poetic, imaginative book,like John’s Revela- 
tion, is not the best resort as a source of theological 
doctrine. 


Will The Outlook inform us about the Reformed 
Episcopal movement—where to apply for literature 
concerning it, if there is any? R. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church was organized in 
1873, under the lead of the Rev. George David Cum- 
mings, Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky. 
Eight clergymen and twenty laymen initiated the 
new Church, withdrawing for that purpose from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in which they had 
ineffectually endeavored to suppress ritualistic prac- 
tices and alleged Romanizing tendencies. In 1890 
the body included 106 parishes and 10,000 communi- 
cants, with 8 bishops, in the United States and Can- 
ada. See Vol. I. of the American Church History 
Series ; also the ** Life of George David Cummings.” 
For further information write to the Rev. W. T. 
Sabine, D.D., New York. 

I want to tind some work in English which will 
give the substance of the theology of Ritschl—I 
think that is the name—which has en mentioned 
lately in connection with the lectures gree 1. ear 
before the Chicago Seminary. S. &. 

There is a recent book published by 2h & T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, and to be had from Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, by Leonhard Stahlin, 
called “Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl: A Critical Ex- 
amination ;” price, $3. 

I don’t believe that Paul had any idea of re 
tian Evolution ;” do you? E. Y.C. 

The principle of evolution is recognized clearly 
enough in the parables given in Mark iv., 26-32. The 
tracing of this principle in its laws, conditions, and 
applications, however unknown till now, does not 
seem essentially foreign to the thought of one like 
Paul, who, under the figure of a seed, saw that the 
spiritual issues out of the natural, as in 1 Cor., xv. 


How do you pronounce “ Marjoribanks ” ? 2 
“* Marshbanks,”” 


In which of Longfellow’s yoems occurs the follow- 
ing quotation credited |to him on the title-page of 





General Lew Wallace’s “ Prince of India”? I have 
been unable to find it in any collection of the poet’s 
works that I have. 

‘“* Rise, too, ye Shapes and Shadows of the past, 
Rise from your long-forgotten graves at last ; 
Let us behold your faces ; let us hear 
The words you uttered in those days of fear. 
Revisit your familiar haunts again— 

The scenes of triumph and the scenes of pain ; 
And leave the footprints of your bleeding feet 
Once more upon the pavements of the ait 


Can any one tell me what ‘ 
mance’’ is meant in the followin 
Dean Stanley’s “ fog ong of the Jewish Church’? 
The passage is in the last lecture, and refers to 
Aristobulus L1I., brother of Mariamne : 

“And when he ascended the steps of the altar for 
the sacrifice, it recalled so vividly the image of his 
grandtather, Aristobulus, so passionately loved and 
so bitterly lamented, that, as in the well-known 
scene in a great modern romance, the recognition 
flew from mouth to mouth.” A. W. 


Both Gray and Wood have published excellent 
Botanies for children. Gray’s is ‘‘How Plants 
Grow.” Wood’s is for still younger children, and 
gives the spring flowers in order of their appearing, 
with illustrations. Le Di Se 


‘great modern ro- 
quotation from 


—A Hanoverian botanist named Wehmer, it is re- 
ported, has discovered a microbe in the atmosphere, 
pure cultures of which will convert sugar into an 
acid identical with that of the lemon. This discov- 
ery is expected to revolutionize the citric acid in- 
dustry and injure the lemon-growers. 





It costs no more to put on 
and you save several times the 
expense of inferior binding and 
frequent renewals by using 





Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings. 
which dast as long as the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker 
and your dealer, 





New Zealand 


Is attacking the industrial, political 

and economic problems of theage with 

radical and unique legislation. 
THE 


addsachuy 


peer 
& 
As ele zion 


Has attacked the problem of Life Insur- 
ance and long since solved it. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficia- 
ries at 60% of usual cost. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has nosuperior. It 

ives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 

alues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options, 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


IN CHOOSING DRINKS AND 


HIRES’ 


Rootbeer| 


" WILL LINK YOUR THINKS. 

Deiiciously Exhilarating, Spark- 
ling, Effervescent. Wholesome 
as well. Purifies the blood, tick- 


les the palate. Ask your store- 
keeper for it. Get the Genuine. 
Send 2 cent stamp for beautiful picture cards 
and book. 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., 











Buys our pak Natural Finish Baby 
aN $2, 15 complete with pineal steel os Bagge 
one — steam benthandle. Made of heya 
poliahleandg arn for 3 years. —— 
ns frre FREIGHT PAID; no mone; Saas 
advance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest an: with 
ae concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
)) furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 

Semon 7 tobe le ore eae coogi et at the lowest 
poanlhy. 4 = Y¥ for our 


OXFORD we ae C0., 340 state toy Pk Chicaao, Il. 
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The American System of 


“((urtical 


Teachable 
Learnable 
Legible 


Graceful 
Natural 
Economical 





An entirely new series—in six numbers— 
Price per dozen, $1.00 

The only copy-books published that 
present a series of graceful, pleasing, 
perfectly executed vertical script forms. 
Those who recognize the advantages 
of vertical writing can now give it a 
trial under the most favorable condi- 
tions by using the American System. 


Circular, with specimen copy-lines of the new 
script, free on request. Books sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. Correspondence invited. 


American Book Company 


YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


NEW 


Newest Books 


The American System of Vertical Writing. Six 

Numbers, per dOZeM..........c0.ccccceee con ses $1.00 
Spencerian Penmanship—Revised—Business Course, 

Numbers 8, 9, 10, 11, per dozen............... ; -96 
Maxwell’s First Book in English....... ‘a éG aden -40 
Harper & Burgess’s Inductive Studies in English 

RETIINET os sien kd sa nuasa cence insane’ aiehiow'e's pane’. =P Le 
White’s School Management................ iasenees 1.00 
Cooley’s Laboratory Studies in Elementary Chem- 

EES se SAbSRe ameh cca wa teel nee en ead 50 
Swinton’s First Lessons in Our Country’s History 48 
Swinton’s School History of United States... . -90 
Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome............. 1.50 
Smart’s Manual of School Gymnastics............ -30 
Eclectic English Classics for Schools: 

12 Numbers—eight at 20 cents each, and four 

at from 30 to 60 cents each. 
Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language.. ........ 35 
Harper & Castle’s Inductive Greek Primer.... 1.25 
Harper & Castle’s Greek Prose Composition....... -75 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition.................. 1.00 
Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book ............ 1.00 
Harper & Wallace’s Anabasis...................... 1.50 
Harper & Miller’s Vergil and Bucolics............. 1.50 

Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Corre- 


spondence invited. Address AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEw YorK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BOSTON, or PORTLAND, ORE. 





D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Climbing in the Himalayas 


By WILLIAM MartTINn Conway, M.A., F.R.G.S., Vice-President of the Alpine 
Club; formerly Professor of Art in University College, Liverpool. With 
Map and 300 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $10.00. 


This work containsa minute record of one of the most important and thrilling geo- 
graphical enterprises of the _ ng iy expedition made in 1892, under the auspices of 
the Royal Geographical Society, the Royal Society, the British Association, and the 
Government of India. It included an exploration of the Faces at the head of the 

3agrot Valley and the great peaks in the neighborhood of Rakipushi (25,500 feet); an 
expedition to Hispar, at the foot of the longest glacier in the world outside the polar 
regions; the first definitely recorded passage of the Hispar Pass, the longest known 
pass in the world; and the ascent of Pioneer Peak (about 23.000 feet), the hmghest 
ascent yet poteiney made. No better man could have been chosen for this impor- 
tant expedition than Mr. Conway, who has spent over twenty years in mountaineering 
work in the ae Already the author of nine published books, he has recorded his 
discoveries in this volume in the clear, incisive, and thrilling language of an expert. 


A Daughter of To-day 


By Mrs. EVERARD Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of ‘A Social 
Departure,” * An American Girl in London,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Few literary débutantes have met with the success obtained by Sara Jeannette Dun- 
can’s first book, “* A Social Departure.” Her succeeding books showed the same 
powers of quick observation and graphic description, the same ability to identify and 
poxteay types. Meantime, the author has greatly enlarged her range of experience and 
<nowledge of the world. A true cosmopolite, London, Paris,and Calcutta have be- 
come familiar to her, as well as New York and Montreal. The title of her new book 
indicates an immediately attractive theme, and the author’s vigorous treatment of it 
has given us a book distinguished not only by acute study of character, command of 
local color, and dramatic force, but also by contemporaneous interest. This novel is 
Mrs. Cotes’s most advanced and most important literary work. 


Red Diamonds 


A Novel. By Justin MCCARTHY, author of ‘* A History of Our Own Times,” 
“ Dear Lady Disdain,” etc. No. 144, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“ 1f Mr. McCarthy had never written another novel, * Red Diamonds’ would of itself 
have sufficed to gain for him a good reputation among writers of fiction. . . . It may be 
safely recommended not only to those who like Mr. McCarthy’s pleasant social and 
political stories, but to all who can appreciate a really strong tale of crime and its detec- 
tion.”—London Speaker. 

** The story is capital reading.” —London Saturday Review. 


Mary Fenwick’s Daughter 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” 
“Part of the Property,” etc. No. 143, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Press CoMMENTsS ON “* THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK.” 

“* Miss Whitby is far above the average novelist. . . . This story is original without 
seeming ingenious, and powerful without being overdrawn.”’—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“* An admirable portrayal of the development of human character under novel ex- 
periences.””—Boston Commonwealth. 





APPLETONS’ SUMMER GUIDE-BOOKS 
Appletons’ General Guide to the United States 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. New edition, revised to date. 
Flexible morocco, with tuck, $2.50. 


Part I., sengraiety, NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES AND CANADA, 
cloth, $1.25. Part 11., SourHERN AND WESTERN STATES, cloth, $1.25. 

‘“‘ Bears every evidence of the amount of care bestowed upon each edition.”— 
Baltimore American. 

‘** Without an equal in its special field.”—New Vork Herald. 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book 


Part I., EASTERN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. With Maps, numerous 
Illustrations, and an Appendix giving Fish and Game Laws, etc. By 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 12mo. Flexible cloth, $1.25. 


“The book is much more than an ordinary guide-book, possessing a literary inter- 
est throughout, while fulfilling admirably its primary purpose.”— 7oronto Mail. 

‘*As would be expected from the author’s name, the descriptions, besides being 
janie. have a literary flavor not commonly associated with guide-books.”—7he 

ation. 


I2mo. 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book 


PART II., WESTERN CANADA. A companion volume to Part I. With numer- 
ous Maps and Illustrations. By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 12mo. Flexible 
cloth, $1.25. 

a Apples guide-books are authoritative and thorough, and this one is a good 
example of their excellence.”—S?. Louis Republic. 

“‘ The writer has brought to his task an unusually complete equipment, having been 
naturalist to the Hayden Survey in the West. He is not only aman of letters, but 
a trained observer and a practical traveler. Not the general tourist only, but the 
sportsman as well, will find this book an invaluable companion.”—Chicago Dial. 


Appletons’ Guide-Book to Alaska 
By Miss E. R. SCIDMORE. With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. Flexible 
cloth, $1.25. 

** An admirable piece of guide-book making—compact, practical, clearly written.” — 
New York Times. 

“It opens up to the tourist and traveler a new world of wonder and enchantment 
known only, until recently, to the hunter, trapper, or adventurous explorer, and ren- 
dered accessible by railway and steamer within comparatively a few years.”—New 
York Home Journal. 


Appletons’ Dictionary of New York and its Vicinity 


An Alphabetically Arranged Index to all Places, Societies, Institutions, 
Amusements, etc. With Maps. Revised annually. 16mo. Paper, 30 
cents; flexible cloth, 60 ceuts. 

“A slight examination of the articles makes good the claim to annual revision upon 
the title-page. . . . The Dictionary needs no fresh praise.”— 7he Nation. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Summer Resorts 


With Maps and Illustrations, Table of Railroad Fares,etc. Revised annually. 
1z2mo. Paper, 50 cents. 





For sate by ali booksellers; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, 


& CO’/S NEW BOOKS 





ON THE WALLABY ; 
or, Through the East and Across Australia 
By Guy Boornsy. With 8 plates and 85 illustrations in the text, 
by BEN. BOOTHBY. Demy 8vo. $4.00. 
*,* “On the Wallaby” is an Australian expression for “On the 


March,” and is generally applied to persons tramping the Bush in 
search of employment. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


and the Participation of the Jews in the Spanish and 
Portuguese Discoveries 

By Dr. M. KAYSERLING. Translated from the Author’s eumeutihs 

with his Sanction and Revision, by CHARLES Gross, Ph.D., Ass’t 

Professor of History in Harvard College. Crown 8vo, cloth, "$1. 25, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH 


To the Accession of Queen Anne. By Gen. ViscouNT WOLSELEY. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, with 10 plates (8 portraits), 11 plans, and illustra- 
tions and index, $10.00. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By THOMAS SPENCER Baynes, LL.D., late Professor of Logic, Meta- 
physics. and English Literature in the University of St. Andrew’s, 
and editor of the ninth edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
With a Biographical Preface by Prof. Lewis Campbell. Crown 


8vo, $2.50. 
“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS”: 


The Autobiography of Martha von Tilling. By BERTHA VON SuTT- 
NER. Translated by T. Holmes. Newandcheaper edition Crown 
8vo, 75 cents. 


DISCOVERY OF LAKES RUDOLPH AND STEFANIE 


An Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting Expe- 
dition in Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887 and 1888, by his Com- 
panion, Lieut. LuDwiG voN HOHNEL. Translated by Nancy Bell 
(N. D’Anvers). With 179 illustrations and 2 large and 4 small 
colored maps. 2 vols., large 8vo, 865 pp., $12.00. 





A NEW NOVEL. BY EDNA LYALL 


DOREEN 
The Story of a Singer 
By EpnA LYALL, author of “ Donovan,” “ We Two,” “In the Golden 


Days,” “To Right the Wrong,” etc., etc. 12mo, buckram cloth, 
ornamental, 512 pages, $1.50. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ANDREW LANG 


BAN AND ARRIERE BAN: 
A Rally of Fugitive Rhymes we 
By ANDREW LANG. I2mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


UNDER THE RED ROBE 


A Romance by STANLEY J. WEYMAN. With 12 full-page illustra- 
tions by R. Caton Woodville. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


‘‘ The development of a fihe flower of character . . . is wrought with much skill. 
The story of the days when De Berault played the spy in the chateau bristles with ad- 
venture and ingenious complications, he ennobling influence of a love fora good 
woman upon the gamester’s character is shown in a subtle crescendo, and there is nota 
dull page in the book from beginning to end. It is Mr. Weyman’. 's best novel.”’— 
Book Buyer, N.Y. 


With frontispiece. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
A Gentleman of France. 12mo, $1.25. 
The House of the Wolf. 12mo, $1.25. 


PICTURES IN PROSE OF NATURE, WILD SPORT, 
AND HUMBLE LIFE 


By AUBYN TREVOR BATTYE, B.A., Member of the British Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union. With frontispiece and vignette. 12mo, $1.75. 


A TRUE RELATION OF THE TRAVELS AND PERILOUS 
ADVENTURES OF MATHEW DUDGEON, GENTLEMAN: 


Wherein is truly set Down the Manner of His Taking, the Long 
Time of His Slavery in Algiers, and Means of His Delivery. 
Written by himself, and now for the first time printed. Crown 
8vo, $1.75. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St., New York 





OUR LATE BOOKS 


THE WEDDING GARMENT 


A Tale of the Life to Come. By Louris PENDLETON. 
$1.00; white and gold, $1.25. 


The story of the continued existence of a young man after his death, or 
departure from the natural world. Written ina reverential spirit, it is unique 
and full of telling incidents. 


THE DANCING FAUN 


A Novel. By FLORENCE FARR. With title-page by Aubrey Beards- 
ley. American Copyright Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A clever and original story, evidently based on original observation of life. 


COLUMBIAN KNOWLEDGE SERIES 


Edited by Professor R Sring of Amherst College. Readable and authoritative 
monographs on su biects of permanent interest and significance. Scientific, 
but untechnical, and illustrated. Hach, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


No. I. 
Total Eclipses of the Sun 
By MABEL Loomis Topp. 


‘*Clear style and comprehensive and ac- 
curate information.” —Szz. 


16mo, cloth, 


No. II. 
Public Libraries in America 


By W. I. FLETCHER, Librarian of 
hsedabeak College Library. 


“One of the leading authorities of the 
country in this field.””—Hartford Courant. 


‘Wayside Sketches 


By Esen J. Loomis. 
$1.00. 


By Moorland and Sea 


a, Bal gnc A. KNIGHT. Illustrated 
y the author. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 





16mo, cloth, 


DREAM LIFE AND REAL LIFE 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of “The Story of an African Farm.” 
16mo, half cloth, 60 cents. 


The Aim of Life Keynotes 
Pl 
a 4 i Fan A Volume of Stories. By GEORGE 
Moxom. Bg cloth, $1.00. EDGERTON. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 


“A work of genius. Characterized b 
a striking naturalness. A positive po rl 
value—suc’ , indeed, as genuine and hon- 
est art always has.”—London Speaker. 


Far From To-day 


A Volume of Stories. By GERTRUDE 
ALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 





At all book-stores. Mailed, postpaid, on.receipt of price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 





ims’) Liberty 


of the body is the funda- 
mental factor of health 
and beauty. The 


Ferris 


(500d 










ay Waists 


gj Boe perfect ease and 
reedom of motion; 
perfect symmetry, per- 
fect grace. Worn by 
overa million mothers, 
misses and children. 





Sold by all leading 





ff retailers. 
—F Beni Bros., 
3S Manufacturers, 
= 341 Broadway. N.Y. 
Branch Office: 


537 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Sust Published. A New Novel. 


The Wings of Icarus 


Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as re- 
vealed by Herself in : I. Thirty-five Letters 
written to Constance Norris between July 
18, 188—, and March 26 of the following 
year; II. A Fragmentary Journal; III. A 
Postscript. By LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 
18mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


The Friendship of Nature 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flow- 
ers. By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. 18mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 
copies, with twelve full-page plates. Crown 
8vo, $3.00, set. 


“‘Sympathetic and delightful throughout.”—Church- 
man. 


Just Ready. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Social Evolution 
By BENJAMIN KIDD. $vo,cloth, Price, $1.75. 


“It is a study of the whole development of humanity 
in a new light, and it is sustained and strong and fresh 
throughout. . . . Undoubtedly the ablest book on social 
development that has been published for a long time.” — 
Boston Herald. 


Fourth Edition of Mrs. Humphry Wara’s 
Popular New Novel. 


Marcella 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of “The 
History of David Grieve,” “ Robert Els- 
mere,” etc., etc. With new Portrait. In 
two volumes, small 12mo, buckram, in 
box. Price, $2.00. 


** * Marcella’ is a novel not to be lightly passed over; it 
seems to us the greatest that Mrs. Ward has written, . . . 
and easily the greatest written by a woman since the pen 
fell from George Eliot’s hand.” —7he /ndependent. 


The Sixth Edition of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
New Novel will be ready early in Fune. 


Katharine Lauderdale 


By F. MARTON CRAWFORD, anthor of “ Saraci- 
nesca,” “ Pietro Ghisleri,” “Mr. Isaacs,” 
etc. With Illustrations and a new Por- 
trait of the Author. In two volumes. 
Small 12mo, buckram, in box. Price, $2.00. 


“* Katharine Lauderdale’ is an excellent novel, and the 
series of which it 1s the first installment can hardly fail to 
be of great interest. . . . Mr. Crawford’s work has never 
been finer or more delicate than it is in * Katharine 
Lauderdale.’... 

“ The portrait of the woman, with its delicately truthful 
modeling, is really richer in variety of fine expression, 
and it can be returned to again and again with ever fresh 
interest and delight.”"—7he Spectator. 


** An exceedingly dainty and enticing edition.”’—Con- 
gregationalist. 


“ The Temple ” Shakespeare 
NEW VOLUMES 
TMeasure for [Measure 
Comedy of Errors 


With Prefaces, Glossaries, etc. By ISRAEL 
GoLLANCz, M.A. Printed on Van Gelder 
hand-made paper. Imperial16mo. Cloth 
extra, flexible covers, gilt top; price, each, 
45 cents. Paste grain roan, limp, gilt top; 
price, each, 65 cents. ‘ 

A Prospectus, giving specimen pages on 
the same paper, will be mailed to any address 
on application. 


Macmillan & Co. 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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»? Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons % 


RS 


iy their new building, 
lke 


conducted as heretofore. 


Life of Saint Francis. 
SABATIER. 8vo, $2.50. 


Recollections of a Virginian in 
the [lexican, Indian, and Civil 
Wars. By Gen. Dasney H. 
MAURY. I2mo, $1.50. 


Josiah Gilbert Holland. A Mem- 
oir. By Mrs. H. M. PLUNKETT. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 
I2mo. $1.50. 


The Pasquier [lemoirs. Edited 
by the Duc D’AUDIFFRET-PAs- 
QUIER. 3 vols., 8vo, each $2.50. 
Vols. I. and II. now ready. 


Life and Letters of Dean Stan- 
ley. By R. E. PROTHERO and 
DEAN BRADLEY. Illustrated. 2 
vols., 8vo, $8.00. 


According to: Season. 
WILLIAM STARR DANA. 
75 cents. 

How to Know the Wild Flow- 
ers. By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR 
Dana. Illustrated. Sixteenth thou- 
sand. 12m0, $1.50 met. 


Fifty Plates from ‘*How to 
Know the Wild Flowers.’’ 
Printed on Special Paper Suitable 

for Coloring by Hand. In a 

Portfolio. $1.00 met. 
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By Mrs. 
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Bd take pleasure in announcing that they have removed to & 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, , 


between 2Ist and 22d Streets, New York, where their & 
business in all its various branches will continue to be ™ 


SOME OF THE LATEST BOOKS 








Seal 
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Beyond the Rockies. By Dr. C. 
A. STODDARD. Illustrated. 12mo, y 
$1.50. me 

K 


Overheard in Arcady. ByRoserr (4° 


BRIDGES (Droch). Illustrated. gs 
12mo, $1.25. wD. 
Salem Kittredge and Other Sto- (2 
ries. By Biiss PERRY. I2mo, we 
$1.00. ab 
Tales of the Maine Coast. By <3 


NoAH BROOKS. 12mo, $1.00. 


A Pound of Cure. By W. H. $f) 
BISHOP. $1.00. ia 


On the Offensive. An Army 


Story. By Grorce I. Putnam. ma 
12mo, $1.25. pes 
The Barbary Coast. ByDr.Hen- J 
RY M. FIELD. Illustrated. Crown ay, 
8vo, $2.00. 2) 
The Land of Poco Tiempo. By }% 
C. F. Lummis. Illustrated. 8vo, jw 
$2.50. <P 


The Navigator’s Pocket Book. XX 
By Capt. Howarp PATTERSON. ! 
8vo, $2.00 zet. 


The Chess Pocket [Manual. By G. 
H. D. Gossip. 16mg, 








Musical Entertainments 





for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
schools, and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 


A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, go cents, 
Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, 40 cents. 
Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 
Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 
Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 3e cents. 
Tambourine March and Drill, « cents. 
Today, A character sketch with tableaux, 40 cents, 
Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 cts. 
The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents, 
Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents. 
Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cts. 
The Jolly Little Waiters, 60 cents. 
The Little Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 


_I'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 


A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Seg copy of Musical Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 








—-PUBLISHED BY—. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OINOINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - OHIOAGO 





IT POINTS THE WAY 
TO MUSICAL SUCCESS 


A booklet of golden truths vitally interesting to_music 
teachers and students will be sent prepaid for35c.. E. Van 
Valkenburgh & Co.,484Terrace Ave.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 





The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


The object of this organization is to direct the 
reading of individuals and small classes through 
correspondence. The Courses, prepared by Special-’ 
ists, are carefully adapted to the wishes of the mem- 
bers, who choose their own subjects, being free to 
read for special purposes, general improvement, or 
pleasure. The best literature only is used, sugges- 
tions are made for papers, and no effort is spared to 
make the Club of permanent value to its members. 
For particulars address 

Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, ' 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 





JESUS THE NAZARENE }..54s.th 


a Parallel Harmony of the Gospels. By Rev. C. J- 
Kephart, A.M. The story of Christ’s life clearly 
told in chronological order, with a unique arrange- 
ment of the harmony and Scripture references by 
columns in the margin. Ata glance can be seen the 
portion of the Gospels where the narrative is found. 
A careful introduction is furnished by Dr. C. R- 
Blackall. Price, 50 cents, net. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN. By the 
same author. Questions and answers on the lead- 
ing facts of Christ’s life simply stated. Admirably 
adapted for use in the Sunday-school, home, an 
Junior young people’s societies. Bound in paper. 
Price, 15 cents. Address 


W. J. SHUEY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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THE 


YACHTS 


YACHTSMEN 
AMERICA 


A Standard Work of 


Reference 


Being a History of Yachting, as 
well as of the various Yachts, 
and of the Founders and Mem- 
bers of the different Yacht Clubs 
of America. 


EDITOR: 


HENRY A. MOTT, Ph.D LL.D 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


VOLUME I. 


The First Volume contains Evolution of the 
Yacht, History of Yachting, Yachting in the United 
States, Cost of Yachting and Yacht Decorations, 
Type of Yacht, Centerboard, Rig of Yachts, Speed 
Records of Sailing Yachts, Trophies, History, 
Record of Races, Description of Yachts, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of members in the five leading 
Canadian Yacht Clubs, followed by similar informa- 
tion relative to thirty-eight Yacht Clubs in the 
United States. The volume contains over 600 Photo- 
etchings of Yachts and Club-Houses, nearly 200 half- 
tone Vignettes of Yachtsmen, and over forty full- 
page half-tone Portraits of Commodores, besides 
1oo full-page Photogravures of Yachts and Club- 
Houses. 

VOLUME II. 


The Second Volume will contain a leading chap- 
ter relative to the introduction of steam as a motor 
power, and of the various motor powers, whether 
petroleum, naphtha, water-jets, or explosions, from 
time to time introduced. 

The second chapter will be a history of the Amer- 
ica’s Cup. Following this will come the History of 
such Yacht Clubs as do not appear in the first vol- 
ume, 

The vessels, cruisers, and war-ships of the Amer- 
ican Navy will appear as Photogravures, and de- 
scription of the same will be given. Numerous 
Photogravures, Photo-etchings of Yachts, and half- 
tone Portraits will embellish the volume. 


FIRST VOLUME NOW READY 


The Size of each Volume will be 11x 14x 4. 


PRICE PER VOLUME, F. 0. B. N.Y. 


Cloth or Canvas, - = = $15 00 
Russia, - = = = 17 50 
Full Russia, = . = - 2000 


Volume I., bound in cloth or 


canvas, in two parts, = 20 00 
In Russia, two parts, = 22 50 
In Full Russia, two parts, = 25 00 


Only to be Obtained upon Subscription 


The Publishers reserve the right to increase the 
price of later copies of the work, or to decline new 
subscriptions, 


Address 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
YACHT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 


155-157 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Lock Box 1457. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Two Strings to His Bow 
By WALTER MITCHELL. 16mo, $1.25. 


An excellent summer story with a skillful plot, plenty 
of incident, characters of great variety, anda style whic 
renders reading it a pleasure. 


The Story of Dan 


A strong, well-written, thoroughly interesting story 
of Irish peasant life. By M. E. Francis. 16mo, $1.25. 


Photography Indoors and Out 
By ALEXANDER BLAcK. With Illustrations. $1.25. 


‘*One of the most interesting and instructive books we 
have yet seen on shetogay hy as taken up by the amateur 
who wishes to succeed in the art and to know how to suc- 
ceed.” —Canadian Photographic Journal. 


Bayou Folk 


By Kate Cuopin. 16mo, $1.25. 


“These Creole and Acadian tales are $0 fine that no 
words save ‘charming’ and ‘fascinating’ will serve to 
describe them.” —Portland Transcript. 


My Summer in a Mormon Village 


A pleasant book giving the observations of a summer 
among the Mormons, and of their beautiful scenery, 
by Florence A. MERRIAM, author of *‘ Birds Through 
an Opera-Glass.” 16mo, $1.00. 


Sweetser’s Guide-Books 
Carefully revised for 1894. 
New England. 6 maps, 11 plans. 
The White Mountains. 6 maps, 6 panoramas. 
The Maritime Provinces. 4 maps, 4 plans. 
Red cloth, $1.50 each. 


“Incomparable handbooks for te tourist, and they are 
carefully kept up to date.” —New York Evening Post. 


Olive Thorne Miller 


Bird Ways. :6mo, $1.25. 

In Nesting Time. 16mo, $1.25. 

Little Brothers of the Air. 16mo, $1.25. 
A Bird Lover in the West. 16mo, $1.25. 


.“‘ Among the many agreeable studies of bird life and 

bird cl genom none have been more charming than those 

from & the sg of Olive Thorne Miller.” —Christian Union, 
ew | 


Mary Caroline Robbins 
The Rescue of an Old Place. 16mo, $1.25. 
“Mrs. Robbins is entitled to the gratitude of every one 


who wishes to make a country place beautiful.”’"—Loxise 
Chandler Moulton. 


lirs. Jane G. Austin 
OLD COLONY STORIES 


Standish of Standish. 
Betty Alden. 
A Nameless Nobleman. 
Dr. Le Baron and His Daughters. 
David Alden’s Daughter. 
And Other Stories of Colonial Times. 
Each 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 








New Maps and Guides 
ROAD MAP 


COUNTRY AROUND NEW YORK 


This new map shows the territory bounded on the north 
and west by Lake Hopatcong, N. J., on the east by Far 
Rockaway, L. I., and on the south by South Amboy, N. J. 
All roads are shown,and the good roads are especially 
designated. Scale, one mile to % inches; size, 26x 32 
inches. 

Price, in pocket form, 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO THE 


HUDSON RIVER AND 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 

In this guide-book all the information with regard to 
the Hudson River Valley and the Catskill Mountains 
that tourists are likely to require, with detailed descrip- 
tions of tours north of Albany,is given. The author 
commences with a well-written introduction, in which he 
gives a general description of the country, with some 
historical ‘notes; and, indeed, throughout the book will 
be found anecdotes connected with the sections he is 
describing, which add considerably to its value, and 
make it interesting reading even to those who have no 
intention of visiting the Hudson River or the Catskill 
Mountains. The illustrations are well chosen. and good. 
But a special feature of this book is the excellent maps it 
contains ; they are well drawn and of a sufficiently large 
scale to be useful for reference. There are in all five 
sectional maps, covering the territory between New York 
and Troy. 243 pages; maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 

Paper, 50 cents. 
Flexible Cloth, #1.00. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
NIAGARA FALLS AND VICINITY 


This new guide gives a full description of Niagara 
Falls, Suspension Bridge, Buffalo, Rochester, Ontario 
Beach, Toronto, Lockport, Tonawanda, Lewiston, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Chautauqua, and other places of 
interest. 159 pages; maps and illustrations. 

Paper, 25 cents. 
Flexible Cloth, 50 cents. 


NEW GUIDE TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
By C. A. HIGGINS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Land of Sunshine,” “‘ To California and 
Back,” etc., etc. 

Contains economic, historic, geographic, and desc rip- 
tive particulars of California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois, and forms 
a complete gazetteer of these States and Territories. 
Details of -interest from station to station along the 
Santa Fé Route. As well as being a book of unrivaled 
practical utility, it is of the highest literary merit. 

282 pages octavo; map and illustrations. 

Paper, 50 cents. 
English Cloth, $1.00. 


25 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent preitese on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


RAND, McNALLY & CO. 


61 E. Ninth St., near Broadway, New York 





NEW BOOKS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


10 East 23d Street, New York 
** Mailed postpaid on receipt of price 


ASSYRIAN ECHOES OF THE WORD. By 
Thomas Laurie, D.D. Illust. 8vo. 380 pp. $2. 

This volume presents for general use the progress 
and the results attained by explorations and excava- 
tions in confirmation of the Biblical narrative. 


THE STARRY SKIES. By Agnes Giberne. 
I2mo. 234pp. $1. 

A very delightful book on astronomy, attractive 
and instructive equally for a child of twelve or a 
reader of sixty. The illustrations add to its interest. 


RACHEL’S FARM. By Miss A. L. Noble. II- 
lustrated. 12mo. 223 pp. $1. 

A fresh, breezy, country book by a clever writer. 
With many blessed lessons of Christian truth. 


AMERICAN HEROES ON MISSION FIELDS. 
ag by Dr. Haydn. Series 1. 12mo. 362 pp. 
1.25 

Containing very interesting bio: ~ of Eliot, 
Zeisberger, Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. Spalding, 
Titus Coan, Mrs. Armstrong (mother of the late 
Gen. Armstrong), Logan, Judson, and Boardman. 





The Year’s Study of the 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


in all the Sunday-Schools makes it important 
for every Superintendent and Teacher to have 


The INTERWOVEN GOSPELS 
and GOSPEL HARMONY. 


The Outlook (N. Y.) says it is “ Original . 
unique... useful;”’ the Baptist Examiner, “* Well 
done ;” ‘the Presbyterian N. Y. Observer, ** Well 
fitted’ to answer its purpose ;” the Methodist £p- 
worth Herald, Bhs omreg | valuable.” Send for a 
circular, or inclose One Dollar for a postpaid copy. 


Continuous narrative. Indexes. 5 Maps. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 


samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


20th Edition—Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why Fate ae gts ow ig te Foren on 


HA 
w PED WE. LONG & CO.y 1018 Arch St, Philedelphia, 
@ should read this little book.”— 


References. 
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Bits of Fun 


About all the use some people’s heads are 
is to put their hats on.—Logan Nation. 


Women are temperate as a general rule, but 
are fond of their glass.— Syracuse News. 


“ Always get in the first blow,” says a writer. 
People who live in districts where cyclones 
flourish should paste this in their hats.—.S7/7- 
225. 

“How shall I enter the money the cashier 
skipped with ?” asked the bookkeeper ; “ under 
the profit and loss?” “No; suppose you put 
it under the running expenses.” — Zoronto Re- 
porter. 


“Dear me,” cried Mrs. Binks, “the oil is all 
gone, and we can’t light our lamps.” “Give 
me a tin pail,” said Binks. “I'll go out and 
stand under the elevated railroad and get you 
some in a minute.”—Zz/e. 


“You don’t mean to say the cashier has 
gone?” “Yes,” replied the bank official. 
“Dear me! He had such a pleasing appear- 
ance.” “Yes, and such a displeasing disap- 
pearance.”— Washington Star. 


Playwright—Is her acting natural? Man- 
ager (enthusiastically)—Natural! Why, when 
she appeared as the dying mother last night 
an insurance agent who has her life insured 
for £4,000, and who was in the audience, actu- 
ally fainted.— Pearson’s Weekly. 


Bess is one of those astute juvenile auto- 
crats who are strangely gifted in analyzing the 
secret and extent of their dominion over ador- 
ing relatives. “Oh, no,” she was one day 
overheard to confide to another small girl, 
“grandma can’t make me mind at all—she 
can t do a thing with me; but grandpa knows 
how to manage me.” “How does he do it, 
Bess ?” asked the impatient male cousin who 
was eavesdropping in a hammock on the 
piazza. “ Why, he waits till he sees what I’m 
going to do, and then he tells me to do it.”— 
New York Tribune. 











WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 





DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 





cHurcu LIGHT 


Erink’s Patent Reflectors 


for . or Electric, give 


atres, ‘and el- 
epant designs. Send size of room. 

t circular & estimate. A liberal 
digeount to churches & the trade 


"t 
1. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! St.,N.Y. 


Established 1857, 











A GIRL’S EDUCATION 


Need Not Cost Her a Penny 


Under the plan, started two years ago, by THE 
Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, over 125 girls have 
now received musical, art or elocution trainings 
under the best teachers, with every expense 
paid by the magazine. 

Over 50 girls will be educated next Autumn 


The plan is an easy one. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 












Write to 





’ 
G.P.Putnam’sSons 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 
WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY : 
‘Common Sense’’ Applied to 
Woman Suffrage 


A Statement of the Reasons which justify the 
demand to extend the Suffrage to Women, 
with consideration of the arguments 
against such enfranchisement, and with 
special reference to the issues to be pre- 
sented at the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1894. By MAry PUTNAM 
JacoBlI, M.D. (Questions of the Day 
Series, No. 80.) 8vo, cloth, 75c. 


The Hudson Library 
Published Bi-Monthly 


VoLuME I. Love and Shawlstraps. 
By ANNETTE LUCILE NOBLE, author of 
“Uncle Jack’s Executors,” etc. 
EGINO, PRDET, GMA. <5 25.5 oc00 ooesn tenes 50 cts. 
ee $3 00 


The volumes are also issued in cloth covers at the 
uniform price of $1.00 each. 


The Incognito Library 


The American Edition of the Pseudonym 
Library 


VoL. II. The Hon. Stanbury and Others. 
By Jwo. 32mo, limp cloth, 50 cts. 
‘““*The Pseudonym Library’ is a veritable acad- 
emy of new literary reputations.” —Queen. 

_"Ces petits volumes, jaunes, au format de carnet, 
si faciles 4 mettre dans la poche, d’une prix si 
modique et d’une lecture si attrayante.”—Le Livre 
Moderne. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Joint-Metallism 


A Plan by which Gold and Silver together, 
at Ratios always based on their relative 
Market Values, may be made the metallic 
basis of a Sound, Honest, Self-regulating, 
and Permanent Currency,without frequent 
recoinings, and without danger of one 
metal driving out the other. By ANSON 
PHELPS STOKES. (No. 79 in the Ques- 
tions of the Day Series.) 12mo, cloth, 
75 cts. 

“The rs is certainly novel and ingenious.”’— 

Davip A. WELLs. 

““Much impressed by the argument.”—H. C. 


POTTER. 

“I think the statement of the question most ad- 
mirable and.convincing.”,—DAvip H. GREER. 

“] find the views on this important subject very 
convincing.”—W. T. HARRIS, 


pad : nited States Com- 
missioner of Education. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, 
brospectuses of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes 
- Stories of the Nations Series, sent on applica- 

ion. 














Se Ge 
The International 
Lessons 


Commence July \sta year’s study of the 


‘Life of 
Christ, 


and those schools which desire to 
make the most helpful and compre- 
hensive study of the subject must use $ 


Peloubet’s 
Quarterlies, 


which in every detail, note, question, 
and explanation are unequalled, 
and represent the best scholarship 
of the world. 


— Send for Free Samples to—— 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 


25 Bromfield St., = 


MRS. PEARY 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL 
‘“We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story, or the wonderful 
pictures which are reproduced from her camera.” 
Price, $2.00. — Boston Herald. 
CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St , N.Y. 








Boston, Mass. 











The Self- 
Pronouncing 


—Ss. S.— 
TEACHERS’ 


BIBLE 


; The only one of the kind in the world, 
WANTED} ecaaiig csamertner kaon 
‘Lis 3 and Helps; 
fine eee ceskle bindings. Address 
A. Je HOLMAN & CO., Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 










TYPEWRITERS 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

T EH sat t., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS § 1386 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work 


The 3d Quarter, 1894 


Westminster 
maven Quarterlies 


AND 
Edfted by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


IMPROVED 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


A GRADED SERIES 
THE WESTMINSTER . 
SENIOR QUARTERLY 


for advanced scholars. With a colored_ map. 
4o pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. School 
subscriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 


for younger scholars. With a colored_ map, 
6 pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. School 
subscriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
PRIMARY QUARTERLY 


Enlarged and remodeled. Illustrated. 36 pages. 
One copy, 10 cts. a year. School subscriptions, 
to one ps ng 8 cts. 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST 
Send for samples. 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





DRUMMOND’S NEW WORK 
THE ASCENT OF MAN 





By Henry DRuMmMonp, F.G.S., Author of 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 


etc. Cloth,8vo. 346pages. Price, $2.00. 


Introduction 


1. Evolution in General. 

2. The Missing Factor-in Current Theories. 
3. Why was Evolution the Method Chosen ? 
4. Evolution and Sociology. 


‘Chapters 


I. The Ascent of the Body. 
II. The Scaffolding left in the Body. 
ILI. The Arrest of the Body. 
IV. The Dawn of Mind. 
V. The Evolution of Language. 
VI. The Struggle for Life. 
VII. The Struggle for the Life of Others. 
VIII. The Evolution of a Mother. 
IX. The Evoluticn of a Father. 
X. Involution. 


“* The first question which will be asked regarding Prof. 
Drummond’s new book is, How does it compare with 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World”? It is about the 
same size as the volume which a few years ago took cap- 
tive the reading world, and, needless to say, it is written 
in ag same fascinating style; but it is a much better 

ook, 

‘Nothing could surpass the delicacy, reverence, re- 
serve, and self-restraint with which Prof. Drummond ex- 
hibits the marvels of man’s origin and ascent as made 
known + science. 5 

“The book merits the epithet ‘great,’ and is fitted, 
probably more than any other writing of our time, to 
enrich the popular mind.”—/rom Review of Advance 
Sheets in British Weekly, London, May 17, 1894, by 
Marcus Dons. 


Supplied by all booksellers, or 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 114 5th Ave., N.Y. 





IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK 


EXAMINE 
SELECT SONGS No. 2. Compiled by F. N. 


ELOUBET, e 
and HuserT P. Marn, for use where only one book 
is desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday- 





school. Cloth, 0 per 100. 
SUNNY-SIDE SONGS oF pat poame 





for fresh, sparkling, wide-awake Sunday-school 
music. Boards, $30 per 100.: " 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$| AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

Z uy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
S =e ome os. ate o t — 

al, strong, su tial, accura' 

adjusted and fully warranted’ Write to-day for ow 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
fe. OXFORD MFG oO. 


338 Wabash Avenue, - 










CHICAGO, ILL, 








Healthful Sport! 


Riding a Warwick is easy work. The 
exercise is gentle but exhilarating—suf- 
ficient to develop muscle and increase 
healthy respiration. A great deal 
depends on the wheel. If you ride a 


Warwick Bicycle 


you will delight in its capability of a high rate of speed at 
a small expenditure of strength. It outstrips all you ever. 
supposed, guessed, or imagined as to bicycle grace, ease, 
speed, and durability. 










It's Easy to Learn to Ride a Warwick 











Warwick. Light, strong, and easy-running, it is a great 
time and strength economizer. The very choicest materials 
insure the continuity of those pleasing qualities. Rzde a 
Warwick and reduce the monotony of routine work. 





STRONGLY 


GUARANTEED Road 


Wheel, 
25 lbs. 





Standard Price, $125 


CATALOGUE FREE 


= = fio on 
bs. 











Ladies, 28 ] 





There’s a lot of out-door healthful business pleasure in a 
3 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 











- TIFFANY: GLASS -%6: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
~FVRNISHERS"6:‘GLASS'‘ WORKERS: DOMESTIC-%5 ECCLESIASTICAL” 
DECORATIONS: MEMORIALS: 
333 TO341- FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK» 





(and of course speak 


May be learned at the seashore, about two hours 
and understand) | i 


from New York City. 


Summer School of Languages 
Point 0’ Woods, Great South Beach, L.I. 


a» 
Modern Language Department of the Long Island 
a Assembly Association. 
Address the Director, 


Prof. CHAS. F. KROEH 
Stevens Institute of Technology, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


SAPOLIO 


It is a grea. annoyance. 


Some inf ort 
Ladies Powder 


removes the cause, dispels offensive 
odor, and positively cures Eczema, 
Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery- 


How to Think in 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 
» SPANISH 


“ WHERE DIRT GATHERS, 
= 








THE 


ALEIGH 


BICYCLES. 


wien AllWorld’s Championships 





Perspire 


sipelas, Burns, Tender Feet, A ’ ’ 
Chafing Baby, Seanenon under BOE 0 regen ee made, 
Freely. Truss. It ensures a clear com- The wipers ne aot rhe the lightats made. 


plexion. Send 4c. in stamps for sam. 
ple. All druggists, soc. a box. 


Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Cona. 


eel and 19-po 
firmest -—- safest, lightest wheels known. The 
RALEIG bearings are unequaled for light-running 
qualities. For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH ew 77H Avz., NEw YORE. 
CYCLE CO., § 280 WanasH AvE., CHICAGO, 








COMFORT SOAP is the best medicated soap, 25 eentés 
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MACY van 


Sixth Avenue, 13th to 14th Street, N. Y. 


20,000 PAIRS OF 
Foster 
Hook Gloves 


KID AND SUEDE 


Representing balance of origi- 
nal purchase and additions made 
to this stock to continue this very 


popular sale. 


Ladies’ Five-hook Glace, in Tans, 
Browns, Slates, Reds, and Black. 


49 


Ladies’ Five-hook Suede Gloves, in 
Tan, Slate, Navy, and Cuir, Self 
and Black Stitching, regular $1.00 
WOMMEY. cassis bees se ck res hehe 


Ladies’ Mousquetaire Suede Gloves, 
Foster Fastening, regular $1.25 
©) A ee, ee eee 


Ladies’ Five-hook Colored Suede 
Gloves, regular $1.00 quality .... 


Ladies’ Seven-hook Kid Gloves, Black 
only, regular $1.25 quality....... 


An opportunity to supply pros- 
pective as well as immediate 
wants. Every pair worth 
double. 


Ladies’ 
Shoes 


Ladies’ Fine Kid Oxfords, Patent 
Leather Tipped. Also in Common 


DROP ELIEE oss kceesnpen sey o rs 1.24 
Ladies’ Genuine Russia Leather 

Tipped Oxfords... .......3.... 1.24 
Ladies’ White Canvas, Kid Trimmed 

[SRB ics occ oe eek kaese dees 1 .24 
Ladies’ Russia Romeos, Assorted 

Colors, worth $2.50, mostly in 

ON PANNE 36s. ts Gas aaikes ones 1.24 
Ladies’ Chocolate Goat Oxfords, 

Tipped, Pointed Toes .......... 1 .24 


All the above are worth from 

2.00 to $3 00, and although low 

on price their quality will satisfy 
the most fastidious taste. 





O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York 





Clearing Sale 
Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Children’s 


Straw Hats 


IMMENSE REDUCTIONS 
Fancy Straws, 


Milans, 
and Chips 


‘i GS ws. 


Reduced from 98c. and 1.25. 
ALSO 


LARGE VARIETY 
Milans and Fancy Straws 


Reduced from 95c. to 


7 ss. 


LARGE STOCK 


Children’s Trimmed Hats 


At Greatly Reduced Prices 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


Special Offering 


Ladies’ Suits 
COTTON DUCK SUITS 


In dots and stripes, &c., on dark and 
light grounds ; also brown linen shades.. 
Regular Price, 3.98. 


SPECIAL 1 9 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS 


Of Storm Serge and Covert Cloth, 
in the most desirable shapes and 





colors. 
Regular Price, 11.98 
SPECIAL 6 (eS 


INDIA SILK SUITS 


In the newest shapes, full skirts, in 
blue facings, white printings, and 
solid colors. 


Regular Price, 20.00. 


SPECIAL 1 1 C5: 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N. Y. 





This Dash Lamp 
lights the darkest 


country road. 


The Tubular DasH 
Lamp of the S. G. & 
L. Co. és equally 
a7” good as a Side Lamp 
| or Hand Lantern. Has 
a powerful reflector and 
a4 either a piain or Bull's 
§ Eye globe. Won't blow 
out in strongest wind 
wDand can be (filled, 
lighted, regulated and extinguished 
without removing the globe. Throws 
light 200 feet straight ahead. 


Buy it of your dealer, He has it or can get it 
for youif you insist. Send for our catalogue. 


Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Caicaco: 25 Lake Sr. 











Instruction for Epileptics 4 deiightful home ; 


. : : . ‘ careful and judi- 
cious instruction, combined with the most approved sys- 
tem of treatment, under a physician of long experience in 
this disease; number limited to six. Circulars and refer- 
ences from Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 








Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in. this. 
climate. POZZONI’s cembines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK |. 
Holt, L. Emmett, M.D. The Care and Feeding of 
Children. 50 cts. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK | 
Denney, James. The Second Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians. Edited by the Rev. W. R. Nicoll. $1.50. 
G. W. DILLINGHAM, NEW YORK 
Notovitch, Nicolas. The Unknown Life of Jesus 
Christ. Translated by J. H. Connelly and L. 
Landsberg. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Van Daell. C. L. Preparatory German Reader for 
Beginners. ; 
Gummere, Francis B. Old English Ballads. $1.35. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
Howells, W. D. A Traveler from Altruria. $1.50. 
Blackmore, R. D. Perlycross. $1.75. 
Howells, W. D. A Likely Story. Socts. | 
Curtis, George William. From the Easy Chair. $1. 
Page, Thomas Nelson. Pastime Stories. $1.25. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY PRESS, HARTFORD 
Andrews, E. Benjamin, D.D. Wealth and Moral 
Law. (Carew Lectures.) $1. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Beers, Henry A. A Suburban Pastoral, and Other 
Tales. wW: cts ' 
—* ; allenstein. Introduction by W. H. Car- 
ruth. $1. : 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Merriam, Florence A. My Summer in a Mormon 


Village. $1. J ; 

Mitchell, Walter. Two Bisings to His Bow. $1.25. 

Baylor, Frances C. Claudia Hyde. $1.25. 

— Charles Egbert. His Vanished Star. 
1.25. 

LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK 
Wells, Webster. The Elements ot Geometry. $1.25. 
Mead, William E. Elementary Composition and 

Rhetoric. cts. : 
= John A Grammar School Geography. 

1.25. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Kayserling, Dr. M. Christopher Columbus. Trans- 
lated by Charles Gross. $1.25. 
Cochrane, Alfred. The Kestrel’s Nest and Other 

Verses. $1.25. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK é 
Maccunn, John. Ethics of Citizenship. $1.50. 
Booth, Charles. The Aged Poor in England and 

Wales. | £3.50. 

Cole, Grenville A. J. The Gypsy Road. $1.75. 
Rae, John. Eight Hours for Work. $1.25. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK | 
Rogers, Arthur K. The Life and Teachings of 
esus. $1 7% , : 
McLaughlin, Edward T. Studies in Medieval Life 
and Literature. $1.25. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Whitcomb, Ida P. A Bunch of Wild Flowers for 
the Children. 50 cts. 
Smith, Henry Preserved, D.D. Appeal and Argu- 
ment. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Norton, Minerva B.. A True Teacher: Mary Mor- 
timer. A Memoir. $1. 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, BOSTON 

Dodge, Joseph S. The Purpose of God. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
The Shield of Faith. 50 cts. 
: E. A. WEEKS & CO., CHICAGO 
Miller, Rev. Henry T. Honey from Strange Hives. 
(Sermons.) 


The Passing of the Ox-Team 


The “News” of Easthampton, Mass., re- 
marks: 

“Cattle-Inspector Whitmarsh has finished 
his rounds, and reports not one team of oxen 
‘owned in town. Last year there was just one, 
which was sold for beef on the day after his 
callwas made. This, the last team, was owned 
by Jarius F. Burt. This vanishing of the 
heavy ox-team marks an era in our progress 
just as surely, if not as noticeably, as the 
coming of steam after the-stage-coaches and 
canals, or the entrance of the electric car to 
supplement and, in some respects, displace the 
steam locomotive and the horse-team. Years 
ago the farmer was not to be found who did 
not own an ox-team, and oftentimes more 
than one. The land was heavier than now, 
much of it was new sod, and the roads were 
far harder to travel than even at this date, 
when we are apt to think them anything but 
good. But with the coming of better roads, 
the more complete breaking of the fields, the 
invention of powerful machinery and cheap 
explosives for removing stumps and rocks, 
and, more especially, the breeding of heavier 
horses, the patient ox has, like the Indian, 
gone out of our civilization gradually but 
surely; but, unlike the Indian, he has not 
gone West. To the little folks to-day the 
massive yokes, smooth and glistening with the 
labor of straining shoulders, are a curiosity. 
lhe big-tongued cart is almost as obsolete as 
the ox himself, and the long whip has gone 
with the ‘haw’ and ‘hee’ and ‘gee’ and 
other strange terms of a now almost dead 
language. As in so many other respects, 
classic reference to ‘ ox-eyed Juno’ will have 
to be explained before long, with reference to 
the cow as the modern prototype, and undoubt- 








edly the revisers will haveit ‘cow-eyed Juno’ 
in the editions of a decade hence. 

“So we progress from the crude muscle and 
the tugging of sinews to the power of swift 
horses, tireless. steam, and now stand on the 
threshold of the universal electricity, that 
has been back of all these forerunners, and is 
now fast supplanting them. There may bea 
pair or so of oxen again owned in town, 
but, like the getting out of the old tin lantern, 
it will be but a flickering revival of a past 
already dead.” 


Remarkable Preservation 
is a characteristic of Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream. Always the same; is perfectly 
pure; entirely wholesome; free from substances 
foreign to pure milk. A perfect product accom- 
plished by a scientific process. 









of the TE ETH 


is of great importance, 
To secure a perfect 
~ dentifrice 
should be your aim. 
Test 
deliciously flavored 


Runifoam 


Sample vial mailed free. 
Address 


>E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ES — wy f Care 





HE best investment in real-estate is to 
keep buildings well painted. Paint protects the house and 
Saves repairs. You sometimes want to sell—many a good 


house has remained unsold for want of paint. 


The rule should 


be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. To be sure of getting 
Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY’” (Pittsburgh). 


** ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“* BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
**COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 
‘“FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT” (New York). 
**KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). : 
‘JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

‘* MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

‘* SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN ’’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER ” (New York). 

“UNION "’ (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 

These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pou ds of Strict! 
Pure White Lead the desired shade ; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, ay a coullidhien ot 
— pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 


_ A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by havi 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and ak both ies. - oiieg te tap tncsnan 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.. New York. 





HARTFORDS 


Will give you a4 better | 
return for the money 
invested than any other 


BICYCLE. 


SEND FOR ONE OF OUR CATALOGUES. 
The Hartford Cycle Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











The Edison-Mimcograph 
Typ ewrit er. $22 and $25. 


Valuable to Clergymen 
and church workers ry 
because: 

It comes within 
the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- $ 
tiful plain copy; it 
does the best Mim- 
peograph work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. y 

















BEST &CO 





Boys’ 
Blouses 69° 


Of fine fancy woven flannelette in neat and 
desirable evlors and patterns—stylish and par- 
ticularly adapted for seashore or country. 


Boys’ 
Pants OG 


Made from remnants and odd piecesof wool- 
ens, strictly all wool, sizes, 5 to 14 years. Just 
the thing for the summer outing, when so 
many extra pants are required. 

A host of children to do for has given 
us resources that can not be matched 
elsewhere, and there is no better time 
to test the advantages of our establish- 
ment, than in fitting them out for the 
summer vacation. 


Iilustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best joone in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14th street, N. Y. 











MISS ANNIE BROWN 


School for Girls reopens Oct. 4 
Primary Fe allege. and academic departments. 


P ne oll Special courses. 
ers fon for s 3-7 15- 717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
32 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


Family and Day School for Girls. 
32d year begins October 3. Miss DAY, Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th & 86th Streets, New York 


Miss Gibbons’ School for Girls 


West 47th St., N.Y. Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, 
Bri incipal. Oct. 3. A few boarding pupils taken. 


THE MISSES GRAHAII 


(Successors to the Misses GREEN) 
‘Boarding and Day School for Girls. At new location, 
6 West 72d St., Sherman Square, New York 














EACHERS COLLEGE (9 Dalvenitey Place, 
New York, until September), West roth St. 

near the Boulevard,—Professional training for general 
teachers and specialists: manual training, science, kin- 
dergarten, English, form, drawing a color, history of 
art, domestic science, general pedago, Degrees given 
by Columbia Colleg? te to both sexes. C voular of Infor- 
mation, S Circulars, ‘‘ Teachers College 
Bulletin.’ WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 





ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 

. 7. "y~ _ Say — for Gitte, 30, 32, 

a ast s7th St., New. York, reo ursday, 

Oct. ih. dees, Academic, and Rie Depart- 
ments. Special students admitted. 





MADEMOISELLE VELTIN’S 
School for Girls, with French Kindergarten. Fireproe/ 
school building. hanes * provided for out-of-town : 
Reopens Oct. 3 160-162 W. 74th St., N. 





Connecticut 





AIRFIELD ACADEMY, Fairfield, Conn.— 
Combines thorough mental *and physical training 
with the comforts-of a, » ge home. 20 boys. Summer 

Home. FRANCIS BREWER, A.M., Principal. 





s . 
Woodside Seminary -o: Gms. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. Number 
limited. Terms $700. Fall Session opens Sept. 20th, ’o94 
Miss SARA J. Smitu, Principal, Hartford(suburés), Seon. 





ONNECTICUT, New, Haven, Fy Hillhouse Ave. 
West End Institute. School for Girls. Prepares for 
Circulars. _Farly pretation necessary. 


any college. 
S. L. Cavy and Miss Capy, Principals. 





Hillside, Norwalk, Conn. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


and YOUNG LADIES. College Preparatory and Elec- 
tive Courses of Study, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Art, Lgnguages. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, 
and other colleges. 





MISS LOW AND MISS HEYWOOD 


School for Girls. Resident pupils. 
Circulars sent on application. STAMFORD, Conn. 





OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, Windsor, 
Conn.—A_Home School for Girls of all ages. 
Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and Smith receive its pupils on 
certificate. An excellent corps of eg my K spe- 
cialist in her own department. Terms, $: ase t 
Mrs. J. S. WILLIAMS, Peal. 





District of Columbia 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Special preparation for any College. 
Opens September 27. Address Mr. an rs. D. 

ABELL, 1407 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 








Illinois 


Massachusetts 





AMHERST, MASS. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 


For Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 








weyyyyeyeyeOm™m™" 


BERKELEY TEMPLE 


INSTITUTE of APPLIED ene 


For Men and Women 


This institution provides, at a minimum cost, in- 
struction in all of the new and a proved methods of 
Christian and Philanthropic wor Special facilities 
for studying the problems of the country church 
city evangelization, home missions, and associated > 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
An evening department and a correspondence de- 
partment. uition, fifty dollars a year. 

Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, President Board 
of Trustees; Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Principal. 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. Send 
stamp for a copy of the Prospectus. Address 
Berkeley Temple Institute of Applied Christianity 


Station A, Boston, Mass. 





: 
| 
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Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


iy term opens Ginesday. Ort, For circulars ad- 
dre EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MISS CLAGETT’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Reopens Oct. 3. College Sreperstory. = Regular and 
Elective Courses ; Specialists in each. ‘enth year. 
252 Marlborough Street, Boston 





HE MISSES HUBBARD’S HOME AND 

Day School for Girls, 1:2 Newbury Street, 

_aee. will reopen Oct. 3, 1894. Regular and Elective 
ourses. 





Maaieten, 


a” Williston Seminary 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New 
laboratories with electrical mane. All bullaipes heated by 


steam. Fall term opens Seri’ GALLAGHER, Pri 
. rin. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for College, and gives other patastont courses 
with special advantages i in languages and musi 
Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


TABOR ACADEMY ™4z0": 


For both sexes. Classical and general courses. Pre- 
‘neon for College and Sorptiic Tostitutione. New Cata- 
ogue ready June 1. DANA DUSTAN, Principal. 











ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INsTI- 
TUTE. Seventeenth annual session, beginning 
July 91 School of Methods, four weeks, 14 instruct- 
; Academic Departments, five weeks, 18 instructors; 
nomen College of Oratory, ‘four weeks. Send for large 
circular giving full information, W. A. MOWRY, Pres., 
lem, Mass., or A. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 





Bayside Summer School for Boys 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the sea. 
door life; careful supervision ; private tutoring. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION: 
Rev. Dr. . Cont St. Paul’s School, Concord, N 
wim ilton W. Mab Esq., , Clinton Hall, ‘Astor PL: N.Y. 
WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr., B.A., Head Master. 


Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Send for seeunaaae aaa MASS. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins 
Sept. sth. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certificates admit to various colleges. 
SE NEW BUILDINGS: 


SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped wit with, labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb G 

DORMIT Y, rooms ex suzte, with a ee 
improvement, including fireplace in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse 

DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All bulldings heated by steam. Amie playgrounds. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Out- 











HE SUMMER SESSION of the MORGAN 

PARK ACADEMY of the UNIVERSITY 

OF CHICAGO.—First term July rst to August roth. 
Second term August 11th to September ast. 

Courses under able and experienced instructors in all 
subjects required for admission to the best colleges. 
Special courses for teachers. For summer calendar, 
fiving f full information, address the Dean at Morgan 

ark, Illinois. 





Massachusetts 





AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September 10, 1804. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
Miss VrYLING WILDER BurruM, A.B., Principal. 








New Hampshire 


3 Months’ Tuition in French for $25 


during summer months, at the Winslow House, Mt. Kear 
sarge, Potter Place Station, N. H. Circularsat this office 








New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute ?"y7;°"" 


Between New York and_Philadelphia. Solid founda- 
tions in oe Academic Studies. Prepares for College 
Scientific Schools, and Business. Music. U. S. Dril 
Regulations. Capt T. D. LANpon, Com’d’t. 

Rev. T. H. LAnpon, A.M., Prin. 








New Jersey 


N ONTCLAIR ee a ACADEMY. 13 

miles from_N. Y. 76 Bloomfield Ave., 

Montclair, N. J. Gilegs and_business preparation. 

Cadets live in cottages, enjoying C Christian influences and 
ife 


avoiding the evils o dormitory SICAR. AM.. Pri 
AC , A.M., Prin. 





The Misses Anable’s English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art,and Music. Apply for circulars. 


| pee HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
TORY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR BUOYS 
Pompton, N. J., opens pine 3d, 1893. Full classigal 
and scientific courses. ‘The modern languages, theory of 
music, and complete course in art and physical culture 





included in regular school work. No extras. Gym- 
nasium. Grounds of 76 acres. Pe for mt atalogy e 3 





PRINCETON, N. J. 


The Princeton Preparatory School 
Opens Sept. roth. ony pe nehigen dg yg omy to President 








Patton,of Princeton College, or toJ.B. ing, Head Master. 
New York 
WELLS COLLEGE ‘tioneny 


Three Full Courses of Stady. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


BROOKLYN HILL INSTITUTE Myy.& hae 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 9 Classon Avenue, 
cor. Quincy Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-fourth year. For circulars addres: 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 





GPANGEE PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Canandaigua, N. Y.—Established 1876. Year 
begins Sept. 1¢.. Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate 
departments. Certificates accepted by leading Colleges 
and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





opesTOx SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

OMEN, Clinton,N.Y. Oe gt ow fone advantages 

for dak and social training, with th —’ preparation 

for the best Colleges. Samitation on Retiect, or illustrated 
catalogue address EDICT, Principal. 





Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


Round Lake Art School 


CHESTER LOOMIS, Director 


Opens July 9, and closes jugust 17. Six weeks’ term. 

The best locality in New York State, all things consid 

gred, for an art school Fos * A address JOHN 
GERS, Round Lake, N 


Ohio 











1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Reopens September 25. 





Pennsylvania 





BRYN MAWR, PA. 


MISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 26, 1894. Address Miss FLoRENCE BALDWIN. 


Bryn Mawr College 272%v7 7 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
— ana graduate instruction. Awardsannually two 

uropean Fel earehins (vein 500), five Graduate Scholar- 
ships (value $200), and_nine esident Graduate Fellow- 
ships (value $525) in Greek, tin, English, Teutonics, 

omance Languages, Mathematics, History or Politics, 
Chemistry and Biolo Full undergraduate and fan 
ate Courses in these apartments, and in Philosop 

ysics. Graduate Courses in Semitic languages. 
Program or Graduate Pamphlet address as above. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Established in 1850. ‘Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New bh Opens September 26th. For 
circulars and reparts ts apply, to rincipals, 

Z SCHOOL P. O., PA. 











ROOKE HALL SEMINARY-—Suburban 
school tor girls and young ladies, with Phila. advan- 
Every facility for culture. Remarkably healthful. 


tages. 
Miss C. E. MASON, Media, Pa. 





ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOUL for Girls. 46th year — Sept. 26. 
Academical and ome) & velleee cours! 
350 Pine St., Phila. 
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Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for College. French, Art,and Music. , ee 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER, Associate. Principal, 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 








WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boarding and Day School for girls. 38th year opens Sept. 
26th. Academical ard college preparatory courses. For 
circular address Mrs. THEopoRA B. RicHArps, Principal. 

Miss SARA LoutsE TrAcy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


Mechanical Drawing 


\IECHANICS, MINING, PROSPECTING, ARITH- 
METIC, ETC., may_be studied at Home. Write for 
FREE circular to THe CorRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
MECHANICS, Scranton, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Swarthmore, 


Under care of Friends. Opens oth month 18th, 1894. Full 
College Courses for young men and young women, lead- 
ing to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary 
dearves. paquene shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
Catalogue and particulars address 

atalogue GHTARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 











SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading for one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


ONE OR TWO FAMILIES appreciating the 
quiet of a farm home for the summer can accom- 
modated; location three miles from station, on high 
ground; a qeniing vig of surrounding country, in- 
cluding the Shawangunk Mountains. No mosquitoes and 
nearly alwaysa breeze. Excellent table. Refer to Will- 
iam B Uptegrove, foot Fast roth and 11th Streets, New 
York. EDSON MAPES, Otisville, N. Y. 


A GRADUATE OF AMHERST COLLEGE 
wishes to tutor in New York City or vicinity this summer. 
College-preparatory Latin or Greek a specialty. Two 
years’ experience. Refers by permission to President 
Gates, of Amherst. Address SAMUEL C. FAIRLEY, 
Granger Place School, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


A YOUNG LADY of broad education, music, 
French, drawing, and kindergartening, wishes summer 
position as a orcompanion. Traveling preferred. 
Salary small consideration. Connected with best families, 
and highest references. Address Miss B., 4th Flat, 15 
East 59th st. 

BERKSHIRE HILLS. PREPARATION 
FOR FALL EXAMINATIONS. The Principal of 
a large Massachusetts high school wishes one or two 





pupils during July and August. College or preparato: 
work preferred, Thorough instruction guaranteed. Ad 
dress S. L. C., Box 75, Great Barrington, Mass. 





Subscribers’ Wants 


YOUNG MAN, highest moral character, Presby- 
terian, principal and teacher of experience, desires care 
of one or more boys for summer; seaside, camping, coun- 
try, or traveling, with tutoring if desired. Address D. G., 
Box 385, Long Branch, N. J 


A LADY, having had many years’ experience in mis- 
sion work, would like a position_as helper in a_mission, 
or as Bible reader, either in New York or Brooklyn. 
Best of references given. Address F. H., No. 6,722, 
The Outlook. 


A POSITION AS COMPANION to an invalid 
orold lady, by.alady with highest reference as to character 
and ability. No objections to traveling. Address Miss 

rH. Ka. a our Corners, Columbia Co., N. Y., 
care B. I. F. 


EXPERIENCED KINDERGARTNER wishes 
position during summer. Class formed in country town ; 
or would go in private family at low terms. References 

iven. Address E. W. M., 12 Jaques Ave., Worcester, 

ass. 


WANTED-—Tutorship, by student of Lakewood 
Heights School. Would travel. Familiar with riding, 
fishing, hunting, and all outdoor sports, Refers, by per- 
mission, to Mr. James W. Morey, Principal. Address 
P. O. Box 22, Lakewood, N. J. 


SUMMER ART CLASS.—An artist of distinction 
and culture will accommodate a class of art students in 
her home (through Jay and August). Mountain, river, 
and canal scenery. ‘erms reasonable. Address No. 
6,794, care The Outlook. 


A WOMAN OF EXPERIENCE would like 
position as housekeeper, or companion to invalid or 
elderly person. Best references. For further particulars 
inquire of S. D. M., No. 6,662, care The Outiook. 


WANTED-—A young college graduate as tutor fora 
boy during the summer months in a private family: one 
who can aa the piano and ride horseback preferred. 
Address URBAN, No. 6,747, care of The Outlook. 


AN EXPERIENCED MAID and child’s nurse, 
needing to Fo to California, desires to accompany a famil 
traveling thither. Remuneration, expenses only. ‘Ad. 
dress A. D, TOOKER, 371 Grand Ave., Brooklyn. 


I WILL GIVE INSTRUCTION to young ladies 
or young gentlemen in college preparatory studies at my 
residence in the Adirondacks after. July 1. MARTI 
BAHLER, Prin. Coll. Inst., Summit, N. J. 


A WOMAN OF EXPERIENCE would like 
position as housekeeper, or companion to invalid or 
elderly person. Best references. For further particulars 
inquire of No. 6,662, care The Outlook. 


WANTED-—A situation by a young man, a com- 
petent nurse, fair education ; would like the care of invalid, 
or any situation in private family; good references. Ad- 
dress G., No. 6,765, care of Outlook. , 


STAMFORD, N. Y.—Furnished cottage to let for 
summer; 13 rooms; plenty of shade and playground; 
good water; 44 mile from depot. Rent very reasonable. 

ddress JANE M. CHAMPLIN. 


A YOUNG MAN would like to teach French, Ger- 
man, or mathematics in a family of boys residing either 
in the city or country, or traveling. Address No. 6,766, 
care of Outlook. 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


OY 





with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 





A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of ) 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100- 
pete. cheny Ser ane S-gagp 








©) HARTSHORNS saucasuns> 


NOTICE 
NAME THUS 









LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


© HARTSHORN) 








Piso’s Remedy fur Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARREH 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 



























Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., Montclair, N. J.: 


In its literary qe, as well as its musical, in its discrimination concerning 
in such a book, and in its mechanical make-up, | regard the 
Hymnal as the best hymn-book now before the American churches. 


what ought to 
Plymout 


Rev. Samuel J. Niccolls, D.D. » Second Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo. : 


I have examined the Plymouth Hymnal, and am greatly pleased with the 
selection of hymns and their arrangement. A very important part of the book, 
in my judgment, is the help it furnishes for the reverent and orderly conduct of 
public worship through its ‘‘ Orders of Service” and the arrangement for 
responsive reading of the Psalter. The Hymnal is complete in all its appoint- 


ments, 


Rev. F. W. Baldwin, Trinity Congregational Church, Orange, N. J.: 

. | have examined the new Plymouth Hymnal with great satisfaction. In my 
judgment it marks a distinct advance over the books most widely used in the 
churches at the present time. 1 particularly likethe arrangement of the chants, 
and the Psalms for responsive reading, and the “Spiritual Songs” for the 
prayer-meeting. There is a delightful atmosphere of 
ok. It is choice in its musical adaptations, ric 
tunes, and beautiful in its mechanical finish. I like it, and hope it will be 


the 


widely used. 


{ thank you for sendin 
the already rich library of 
preface to conclusion. Admirable taste 


has a rare wealth of new material. 
} the representation of 
splendid book. 


THE PLYMOUTH HYMNAL 


FOR THE CHURCH 


Edited by Lyman Abbott, with the co-operation of Chas. H. Morse and 
Herbert Vaughan Abbott 


heartily indorse it. 


equal to it. 


Plymouth Hymnal. 


a and worship about 


in the best of the newer | Hymnal. 





The music is well edi 
e best modern composers being la 


Rev. Chas. H. Richards, D.D., Central Congregational Church, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


£2 copy of the new Plymouth Hymnal, which is certainly a very fine contribution to 
oks of worship. I have gone over it carefull 


y, and have enjoyed it thoroughly, from 


n as been exercised, both in what has been retained and what has been 
excluded. It is free from a great mass of didactic and unpoetic verse which has burdened so many books, and it 
ted, some of the new pieces being very delightful, and 
rge. 


It is beautifully printed, and is in every respect a 


Mr. R. Huntington Woodman, 1425 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
I have examined it with 
congregational singing that wn yet been issued. 
Mr. Wm. C. Carl, Organist 
Fifth Ave. and rath St., N. Y 

It is the finest collection of hymn tunes ever brought to my notice, and I 


at pleasure, and I consider it the best book for 


and Choir Director, First Presbyterian Church, 


Mr. Frank L. Sealy, Newark, N. J.: 
I know of no hymn-book superior to it, and doubt very much if there is any 


Mr. G. W. Chadwick, Boston, Mass., says : 


lt is certainly a very admirable collection, and, in fact, I think it would be 
difficult to mention a hymn tune worth perpetuating which is not found in the 


Mr. Frank L. Rankin, Organist High Street Church, Portland, Me.: 

I wish to express to you the satisfaction with which we are using the Plymouth 
nal. The new tunes are of the highest order, and I also find all of the old 
favorites in the book. The hymns seem to me to be equally good. 
{ may say that I consider the book to be very nearly a perfect hymnal. 


In fact, 


The Plymouth Hymnal contains 597 pages, 638 hymns, 471 tunes, 31 chants, a Psalter, and Orders of Service. Write us for specimen pages. 


The Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PRAYER-MEETING 


Rev. Geo. F. Kenngott, First Congregational Church, Lowell, Mass. : 
It is the best book of its kind I have ever seen; it seems to be entirely satis- 


factory in every particular. 


Rev. Charles A. Savage, Orange Valley Congregational Church, Orange,N.J. : 
It seems to me well adapted to Sunday-school work. There is good variety 


and a fine combination of dignity and brightness. 


pose in the market. 


ever seen. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Rev. Henry Ketcham, West End Congregational Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Taken as a whole, I do not hesitate to say that it is the best bouk for the pur- 


Mr. Edwin M. Hopkins, organist First Baptist Church, Lawrence, Kan. : 
It is by all means the best compilation of music for the purpose that I have 
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About People 


—The inventor of the famous Gatling gun, 
Mr. R. J. Gatling, is now seventy-four years 
old, and lives in Hartford, Conn. 

—The “ Frankfiirter Zeitung” says that a 
site for the monument to Schopenhauer at 
Frankfort has at last been decided upon, and 
adds that the completion of the “ Denkmal” 
may be expected after a few decades of *in- 
ituitive reflection.” 

—Major von Wissmann, the famous Afri- 
can explorer and pioneer of German govern- 
ment in the Dark Continent, has broken down 
in health at Naples, atthe very outset of his 
journey around the world, during which he 
had expected to spend much time in this 
country. : 

—Professor Edward Graham Daves, of Bal- 
timore, has been fortunate in getting together 
money enough to purchase the land on Roan- 
oke Island, N. C., where the old fort of Sir 
Walter Raleigh stands. The property has 
been given to the Roanoke Colony Memorial 
Association. 

—It may be a surprise to some, even of his 
former pupils, to learn that the great German 
authority on New Testament criticism, Profes- 
sor Hausrath, is also a novelist. He has 
written under the pseudonym of George Tay- 
lor. His last work of fiction is a historical 
romance entitled “ Martin Luther’s Romfahrt.” 

—Jean Jacques Sabatier is the oldest sur- 
vivor of Napoleon’s “Grande Armée.” Saba- 
tier was born in 1792, and the next oldest sur- 
vivors were born in 1793 and 1794. It is a 
great proof of vitality that, after the fearful 
hardships of one of the most terrible retreats 
in the whole history of warfare, three men 
-could live to become centenarians. 

—The other day a Buffalo paper gravely 
announced that Dr. Felix Adler, of New York 
‘City, would lecture on “The Claims of the 
Electrical Movement.” The audience was 
none the less large and brilliant, however, be- 
cause any lecture delivered by Professor Adler 
would naturally be on “The Claims of the 
Ethical Movement.” 

—Professor Dr. H. W. Vogel, of Berlin, the 
‘inventor of the Coloritype Process, has just 
received another distinguished mark of honor, 
having been decorated by the Emperor of Ger- 
many and King of Prussia with the Royal 
Order of the Crown, in further recognition of 
his important discoveries and inventions in 
the science of photography. The title-page 
and last page of this week’s Outlook are printed 
by this process. 


May Necrology 


May 1.—George William Abell. Born 1842. 
Editor-in-chief of the Baltimore “ Sun.” 

May 5.—Robert Hartel. Born 1831. Well- 
known German sculptor. 

May 5.—John Jay. Born1817. Grandson of 
the first Chief Justice of the United States. 
Himself a vigorous abolitionist, and from 
1869 to 1875 Minister to Austria. Prom- 
inent in all political and social reforms. 

May 6.—The Rt. Rev. C. Alan Smythies, 
D.D. Since 1883 he had been Episcopal 
Bishop of Zanzibar. 

May: 6.—Théophile Adrien Ferron. Born 
1830. Served in the Crimean, Algerian, 
and Franco-German wars, passing through 
all the grades until he became a General 
of Division. Minister of War in the 
Rouvier Cabinet of 1887. 

May 6.—Leopold Sacher-Masoch. Born 1835. 
Popular historian, champion of the Polish 
Jew, and enemy of German Imperialism. 

May 7.—Frances Elizabeth Barrow. Born 
1817. A writer of children’s books. Her 
pseudonym was “ Aunt Fanny.” 

May 7.—Léon Labbe. Born 1832. Eminent 
French surgeon. In 1892 elected Sena- 
tor. In 1871 an officer of the Legion of 
Honor, in 1891 a Commander. 

May 8.—The Rev.*Irving Meredith. Born 
1866. Pastor of the Hancock Congrega- 
tional Church, Lexington, Mass. Son of 
the Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn. 

May 9.—Friedrich Alexander, Count von Bis- 
marck-Bohlen. Born 1818. 1868-70 Com- 
mandant of Berlin, and during the Franco- 
German war Governor of Alsace. 





May 9.—The Rt. Rev. Sydney Linton. First 
Bishop of Riverina, a diocese in Australia 
formed in 1884. 

May 10.—Robert F. Brattan. Born 1845. 
Congressman from the First Maryland 
District. 

May 10.—The Rev. Dr. John Hall. Born 
1806. Formerly editor of the “Sunday- 
School Journal,” later pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Trenton, N. J. 

May 12.—John Trotter Bethune, tenth Earl 
of Lindsay. Born 1827. A Representa- 
tive Peer for Scotland. 

May 12.—General Robert P. Dechert. Born 
1842. Served throughout the war. As 
State Senator, one of his legislative 
achievements was the enactment of a law 
enabling criminals in Pennsylvania to tes- 
tify in their own behalf. 

May 13.—Kurd von Schlézer. Born 1822. In 
1871 Minister from Germany to the United 
States. In 1881 Minister to the Vatican, 
from which post he was recalled in 1892. 

May 14.—Henry Morley. Born 1822. Dis- 
tinguished English author and lecturer, 
and one of the most prolific literary work- 
ers of the age. See page 906. 

May 14.—Baron Vay. Born 1801. President 
of the Hungarian House of Magnates. 

May 15.—Thomas Johnson. Born 1823. For 
the last thirty years the famous London 
Correspondent of the Paris “ Figaro.” 

May 16.—Chauncey Shaffer. Born 1819. A 
well-known New York City attorney. 

May 16.—William Hayden Edwards. United 
States Consul-General at Berlin. 

May 16.—The Rev. Dr. Richard Morris. Born 
1833. Forsome time Lecturer in English 
at King’s College, London. . Author of 
many books on etymology and early Eng- 
lish literature. 

May 17.—The Rev. Dr. Edward Bright. Born 
1808. Editor of the “ Examiner.”. See 
page 929. ; 

May 17.—The Rev. Dr. J. Oramel Peck. Born 
1836. See page 929. 

May 19.—Edmund Yates. Born 1831. Owner 
and editor of the London “ World.” 
May 20.—George J. Romanes. Born 1848. 
Eminent naturalist and Professor at Ox- 

ford. 

May 22.—August Kundt. Dean of the Philo- 
sophical Faculty of the University of 
Berlin. 

May 24.—Brian Houghton Hodgson. Born 
1800. Orientalist and Indian scholar. 
May 27.—Sir Francis Johnson. Born 1806. 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 

the Province of Quebec. 














The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and 


polished with 


SILVER RO p 
a ce : 


sents the greatest value in precious 
metals ever combined in one piece. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





Stamped Steel Ccilings 








Decorative, Durable, and Best for Church Ceilings 
of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, = 40 Rose St., New York 








IMITATORS 
ABOUND 


of most of the successful things, and 
especially of the world-famed 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 









Therefore for satis- 
factory results in 
your cooking get the 
genuine with this 
signature in blue: 








Individual ‘Communion Service. 





NEW YORK. 


QUADRUPLE SILVER PLATE. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN, 


CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 





No. 28. 


(Scale one-third.) 
Individual Communion Service. 


One Goblet for each communicant. 


CAUTION: When buying Silver Ware, look for the Trade Mark. 
Our stamp is a guarantee of highest quality. 


If unable to procure these goods of your dealer, necessary information will be given on application. 
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Nothing pleases Baby better than 


Nestlé’s Food : 


It is Wholesome — Easily Prepared — Economical. 


Prepared for use by the addition of water 
only, thus avoiding the danger lurking in 
Milk of Tuberculous Cows. e 


Makes Healthy, Happy, Hearty Babies, © 


Nestle’s Food is recognized as the safest © 
diet for infants —specially when Summer 
Complaints have to be contended with. 


THOS. LEEMING & Co., 70 Warren Street, 
New York, N. Y., 


Large Sample and Book, ‘‘The Baby,” free. ‘ 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, © 
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A Vacation Offer 
to Ministers 
and Teachers 


HE bicycle has become universally recognized 
as a means for the promotion of health, and 
among busy brain-workers its use is rapidly ex- 
tending. 
Thousands of persons whose habits are sedentary, 
and who are soon to begin the long summer vaca- 
tion, are considering the purchase of 


Columbia Bicycles 


Every one wants the best, which is always the 
cheapest and most enjoyable; and we have a plan 
by which we hope to assist large numbers of the 
above-mentioned classes to procure our superb 
machines, and at the same time promote general 
cycling interest among professional people. Send 
us your name and address, and you will receive by 
return mail a circular containing our special vaca- 


tion offer. 
POPE MFG. CO. 
221 Columbus Ave. 
Boston 


Ahhh rearernr 
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Send two 2-cent stamps for catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 
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Saratoga — 


THE KING OF 
TABLE WATERS 


The Conqueror of 
Dyspepsia and 
Rheumatism 


The only SARATOGA WATER 
receiving an award at the 
WORLD’S FAIR 








Palatable—Sparkling 





PRICE BY THE CASE 


Four Gaame POs 65 sa saayokcccues ween $6.00 

Four dozen Half-Pints ............ 008: 5.00 

‘Tw Ce Ni ao iiinicececcdeueen 4.50 
Delivered free on board at Saratoga. 


Address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


ANU WBE 


7 Pints 


























00 etme semmne: 





| NE TABLE W 
heony arxnunes® 
SARATOGA.NY.. 









































Pints 


Quarts 
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general outing wear. 


plete and carefully selected assortment of everything that is desirable in these goods. 


Boating and Tennis Gowns 


made of linens with hard wearing and washing possibilities are much in vogue. The‘plain brown linen worn 
with a white ‘waistcoat, or the fancy ducks and drills, are fashion’s favorite selection: for the skirt and coat for 
THE LINEN STORE makes a specialty of linens for costumes,’and is showing a com- 


‘There is also a particu- 
larly complete line of dainty fabrics:for midsummer wear, including 
pure white and printed linen lawns, dimities, batistes, zephyrs, crépes, 
crinkles, crepons, etc.; ‘staple goods for general wear 
and high-class imported specialties for dressy occasions. 








ek See ot 
\ 


For nearly forty years we have made a specialty of 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS 


linen handkerchiefs, and linen fabrics of all kinds, and we believe we 
may confidently affirm that there is no other assortment in America so 
Attention is directed to the following, 


large and complete as ours. 
which are especially suitable 


For Country and Seaside Use: 


TABLE DAMASK by the yard. Handsome designs, durable qualities, 75c., 
85c., $1.00, and $1.25 per yard. Cloths, all sizes, at equally low prices. 

NAPKINS, Dinner size, a large selection, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, and $5.00 per doz. 

TOWELS, Huckaback, large and heavy, $2.50, $3.00, $4.50, and $6.00 per doz. 

BATH TOWELS, Turkish. Cotton at 25c., 35c., 5oc., and 75c. each. Linen at 
50c., 75C., $1.00, and $1.25 each. 

SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES—Double-bed size, 
Linen H. S. Sheets, $4.50 and $6.00 a pair; 
224%)x36 H. S. linen Pillow-Cases, $1.00 and 
$1.25 a pair. ; 





Registered Trade-Mark 


( 4 (v Wr Wid H 









SUMMER COMFORTABLES, Figured Silkoline, ruffled,’60x 72! inches, $1.75 
72X72 inches, $2.00 each. 
SUMMER BLANKETS 
Single-bed size............--. $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, and $5.co a pair. 
Double-bed size............+ $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, and $6.00 a pair. 


QUILTS, Double-bed size. 


Honeycomb ...... ....ssseeees $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, and $2.00 each. 
SPREE Bho ovhaccunosssnncan se $1.50, $3.00, $4.00, and $5.00 each. 
SRRIMIREING cc nucasonnsnessis sons $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, and $4.50 each. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


THE LINEN STORE, 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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COLOR PRINTING 


Ya|(1E management of the Coloritype Company take pleasure in announc- 
ing that their plant has been located in the new building adjoining the 
Astor Library, at Nos. 32 and 34 Lafayette Place, New York City, where 
they have extensive facilities for executing color printing by the Colori- 
type Process, which was invented by Dr. Vogel, of Berlin, and made 
practicable for printing on relief plates or on stone by Mr. William 
Kurtz, of New York, the President of the newly organized Coloritype 
Company. 


Correspondence is invited from railway companies, manufacturing con- 








cerns, and all who desire to use color printing in any form. The process is a revolution in color 
printing. It secures by photography accurate and artistic reproductions of original paintings 
or of natural objects, and from the negatives thus obtained relief plates or transfers to litho- 
graphic stones are made, so that all the colors of the original can be obtained on the steam press. 
The color printing shown in this number of THE OvurLook was done by this process—the 
title-page being reproduced directly from a water-color sketch by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, and 
the design on the fourth cover-page from a water-color sketch by Mr. Fred. S. Cozzens. 


Mr. William Kurtz, President of the Coloritype Company, has just received from the Com- 
mittee on Awards of the Chicago Exposition the following report concerning the exhibit of 
Coloritype work made at the Exposition: 


Exhibit:-Artistic Photographic Reproductions from Nature, 


For artistic merit and numerous applications of the art of 
photography. 

For important improvements in letterpress printing in the 
three. primary colors, giving to his photographs from nature a fidel- 


ity and excellence never before attained, 


(Signed) 


George Scamoni, 
Individual Judge. 















Approved : | 
Prédsittedt WG Rerimental Committee. (Jay Tac 
. Was 
Approved : a 
Chairman Executive Committee on Awards. 
Copyist M.P.B. Date April 16,1894, 


Subject to change of grammatical and typewritten inaccuracies. 


For further particulars address 


COLORITYPE COMPANY, 32 and 34 Lafayette Place, New York 
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ANY readers of The Outlook will remember our view of ** The Little Bathers "’ in the Outing Number for ’93. Above we have the pleasure of presenting another menial: 
of summer life at Martha’s Vineyard. ‘The sloop yacht Corsair (Mr. M. B. Fuller, New York Yacht Club) is just under way, bound west from her August cruise, A night 








squall has cleared the air and been followed by a stiff breeze from the northwest. Earth, sea, and sky have a look of charming freshness 
springs forward instinct with life. i 


, asif new-made, and the Corsair 
The harbor of Vineyard Haven is a mile and three-quarters wide at its mouth, with water for vessels of deepest draught, and opens 
directly into Vineyard Sound, one of the great waterways of the country, through which sixty thousand vessels annually pass, Often in storm or fog one or two hundred vessels find 
safe anchorage in the Haven, waiting for clearing weather, but now there is little excuse for tarrying, and few craft are in sight. One four-master, ice-laden from Maine, going south, 
dropped anchor last night, and the captain is giving his crew a chance fora quiet breakfast while his boat swings with the tide. The ship channel is to the right of the red can buoy, 
but ‘* Captain Joe’’ holds his course ‘‘ across lots ”’ over the sand-bar to clear West Chop Light and then bear away down the Sound. When we inquired of Mr, Cozzens why he left 
out a black spar buoy, inshore, he naively told us it was behind the Corsair, and we might see it in a second or two, as soon as she passed it! 

We commend this sketch of yacht-life to the kindly care of our friends on the main. With the first ** hot spell,” bring it out, sit before it, put your hands in the delicious wave, feel 
the charming breeze on your cheek, catch the pulse of vigorous life on sea and boat and shore, and then? Pack your trunk, make your way to quaint Vineyard Haven, look over the 
restful cottage-life in summer homes scattered about East Chop, ‘* Come ye yourselves apart, and rest awhile,’’ and life will seem grandly worth living for the days to come. 


[SEASIDE SOUVENIR, FURNISHED BY F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY FOR THE OUTING NUMBER OF THE OUTLOOK, SEASON OF '94] 
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